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THE BASIS OF INDUCTION. 

[Thesis Supported Before the Faculty of Letters, in Paris]. 

By J. LACHEIilEB. 
TnwBlatod ftom the French by Sarah A. Dorset. 

VI. 

Before seeking to demonstrate the law of final causes, as we 
hope we have demonstrated that of efficient causes, it will not be 
useless to recall the reason which determined us to regard this 
law as one of the elements of the principle of induction ; this 
reason borrows otherwise a new power from the preceding con- 
clusions. We know now that simple phenomena which form the 
tissue of all the others are nothing more than movements ; we 
know that the mechanical laws are the only ones which are prim- 
itive and immediate, and that other laws of nature express only 
a mediate connection derived from certain combinations of move- 
ments. Now, in order that this connection may be considered as 
constant, it evidently does not suffice that the movement should 
continue to obey the same laws ; for the role of these laws limits 
them to subordinate each movement to a precedent, and does not 
XI— 1 
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2 The Basis of Induction, 

extend so far as to co-ordinate between them a series of move- 
ments. It is tme tliat if we knew at a given moment the direc- 
tion and swiftness of all the movements which are going on in 
the universe, we might be able to deduce vigorously from them 
all the combinations which ought to result from them ; but induc- 
tion consists precisely in the reverse of this problem, in suppos- 
ing^ on the contrary, that the whole of these directions and of 
this swiftness ought to be such as will be reproduced at a named 
point of these combinations. But, to say that a complex phe- 
nomenon contains the reason of simple phenomena which concur 
to produce it, is to say that it is the final cause of it. The law of 
final causes is then an element, and even the characteristic ele- 
ment of the principle of induction. 

To render this verity more sensible, let us ask what basis we 
can make for the actual order of nature, if we have only, to guar- 
antee us the maintenance of it, the law of efficient causes, or, 
what amounts to the same, universal mechanism. We have, to 
begin with, no reason to believe in the permanence of living spe- 
cies, because we have no idea of the imperceptible movements 
by which each original being is organized and developed ; we 
might suppose, indifferently, either that each generation would 
give birth to a new species, or that it would produce only mon- 
sters, or that life would disappear entirely from off the earth. 
But the conservation of brute matter (corps brut) does not appear 
to us more certain than that of organized beings : because we ad- 
mit generally that these bodies, without even excepting those 
which chemistry regards provisionally as simple, are composed of 
still smaller bodies : and there is no reason for considering more 
than the general laws of movement in order that these small 
bodies should continue to group themselves in the same order 
rather than to form new combinations, or even rather than not to 
form any. In short, the existence of these small bodies would be 
as precarious in our eyes as that of the great ones ; for they, 
doubtless, also have parts, since they have extension, and the 
cohesion of these parts can only be explained by a concourse of 
movements which push them incessantly, one towards the other. 
They are only, then, in their turn systems of movements, and 
mechanical laws are in themselves indifferent whether to create or 
to destroy them. The world of Epicurus, before the encounter of 
atoms, offers us only a feeble idea of the degree of dissolution to 
which* the universe, in virtue of its own mechanism, might be re- 
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The Basis of Induction. 3 

dnced from moment to moment ; we may represent to onrselveB 
cnbes or spheres falling in the void, but we cannot represent to 
ourselves even this sort of infinitesimal powder or dust without 
figure, color, without appreciable property by any sensation 
whatever. Such a hypothesis seems monstrous to us, and 
we are persuaded that even when such a particular law 
fails, there will subsist always a certain harmony of the 
universe ; but whence shall we know this if we do not admit a 
priori that this harmony is, in some sort, the supreme interest in 
nature, and that the causes of which it seems the. result necessa- 
rily are only means wisely concerted to establish it. t 

The law of final causes is, then, as well as that of efiicient 
causes, an indispensable element of the principle of induction ; 
bat there is between these laws a double difference, which it is 
not useless to notice. We may remark primarily that the diverse 
judgments by which we apply them to phenomena are hypothetical 
for the flrst^ and categorical for the second: that is to say, that the 
first determines each phenomenon only through relation to a pre- 
ced jnt of which it supposes the existence, while the second posits 
absolutely and without condition each of the real or presumed 
ends of nature. In way of compensation, the law of efficient 
causes is of a necessary and vigorous application, which does not 
admit of degrees ; since as soon as all the conditions of a phe- 
nomenon are unided, we cannot admit without absurdity that this 
phenomenon would not reproduce itself, or would reproduce it- 
self otherwise than the mechanical law would exact of it. The 
law of final causes is, on the contrary, a flexible and contingent 
law in each one of its applications. It exacts absolutely a cer- 
tain harmony in the whole of phenomena, but it does not guaran- 
tee to us either that this harmony will be always composed of the 
same elements, nor even that it will never be troubled by any dis- 
order. We believe, as Kant has said, that there will be always 
in the world a hierarchy of genera and of species, which we may 
be able to seize ; but it is impossible for us to decide if the pro- 
duct of a given generation will not be a monster, or if the species 
which exist to-day may not give birth, by as insensible transfor- 
mation, to species entirely different. ^Nature is at once a single 
science, which does not weary itself in deducing effects from 
causes, and an art which essays without ceasing, new inventions ; 
and if it is given to us sometimes to follow by our calculation, the 
uniform march of the science which works at the bottom of 
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things, induction, properly so-called, consists rather in divining, 
by a sort of instinct, the variable processes of the art which 
plays npon the surface of things. 

It remains to demonstrate the law of final causes, that is to 
say. to show that this law results, as that of efficient causes, from 
the relation of phenomena to the thought ; but this genus of de- 
monstration, which has appeared to us the only valuable one, 
seems to us interdicted by the very use we have made of it 
Just now. We have in fiftct established that the possibility of 
thought rested upon the unity of the object, and that this unity 
consisted in the* mechanical connection of causes and effects. Have 
we not declared by that even that all other connection, and among 
others that of means with ends, was foreign to the essence of 
thought and indifferent to its existence f We have added that 
the objective existence of phenomena themselves was founded 
upon their necessary connection. Can we search in this same 
existence a new basis, and will the phenomena be more true and 
more objective because of this unity of the series, which makes 
each movement bom of a precedent, when there is added to 
It the unity of system which makes many movements converge 
towards one common end ! Is it not, on the contrary, evident 
that this second unity is entirely supererogatory, and that the 
thought, instead of introducing it itself into things, is reduced to 
^ait upon it as upon a happy accident and a sort of favorite of 
.nature ! • 

We are tempted here to make a detour and to call upon sensi- 
T>ility to resolve the questiou upon which the understanding 
seems forced to recognize its incompetence. A world in which 
motion, without ceasing to obey its own laws, would not form any 
composition, or would form only discordant compounds which 
would destroy themselves, would be, perhaps, less conformed 
than ours is to the exigencies of thought ; but it would be far 
from answering to that of our sensibility, since it would leave it 
in the first case absolutely empty, and would cause it, in the sec- 
ond, only painful modifications. We may then demand why, 
since our fiakjulty of knowing meets with objects exactly propor- 
tioned to it, our faculty of feeling does not exert itself, or exerts it- 
self only in a manner contrary to its nature. We may still fur- 
ther demand what good we serve in such a world, and why things 
whose existence wounds us, or is indifferent to us, have taken 
for us the place of absolute nothingness. Nevertheless, how- 
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ever just these consideratious may be, they can not form a 
proof, properly so-called, in favor of the law of final causes ; for 
to suppose that things ought to answer to the exigencies of our 
sensibility, or that existence of these same things can be deter- 
mined only by our interest, is evidently to take for a principle the 
very law we propose to establish. We cannot suppress by 
thought the mechanical nexus of phenomena, and we have the 
right to say that this nexus exists necessarily, because for us 
what is absolutely inconceivable is absolutely impossible. We 
cannot, with advantage, desire that order and harmony should 
disappear from the universe, but we are at perfect liberty to con- 
ceive it, and the horror with which such an hypothesis would in- 
spire us does not authorize us to say it can never be realized. To 
say that our sensibility alone exacts from phenomena the finality 
we attribute to them, would be to avow that this finality is not 
susceptible of any demonstration, and that if it is for us an ob- 
ject of legitimate desire, it can not be that of a necessary knowl- 
edge. 

But because the law of final causes interests our sensibility 
above all, it does not in any wise result that it should be foreign 
to the essence of thought; and we do not renounce the establish- 
ment of the fact that the thought itself supposes the existence of 
this law, and imposes it consequently upon nature, although in 
another sense and by another title than that of efficient causes. We 
have admitt^ that the thought supposes the unity of its object, 
or rather that it is itself nothing else but this unity ; and the 
nexus so necessary of causes and effects has seemed to us, so far, 
the only means of reducing the diversity of phenomena to the 
unity of thought. We must acknowledge that we have only ob- 
tained by this means an incomplete and superficial unity ; for 
that which becomes one, in virtue of this nexus, is not the things 
in themselves, but the series of places which they occupy in time, 
and the movement of thought which passes without interruption 
from one to the other. It is one thing, in truth, for a phe- 
nomenon to have its place in time, and to be thus a verity and not 
an illusion ; it is another thing to fill this place with a reality 
which is proper to it, and which distinguishes it from a phenome- 
non purely possible. It is this reality which is, in each phenome- 
non, the object of sensation, but we do not yet see how it can be 
the object of thought, since the condition of thought is unity, and 
each reality is given to us by sensation outside of all relation with 
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others. A thought which rest« exclusively upon the mechanical 
unity of nature glides over the surface of things in some sort, 
without penetrating into the things themselves. A stranger to 
reality, it wants reality itself, and is only the empty form and ab- 
stract possibility of a thought. We must, therefore, find a means 
of rendering at once thought real, and reality intelligible ; and 
this means can be only a second unity, which will be to the mat- 
ter of phenomena what the first is to their form^ and which per- 
mits the thought to seize by a single act the contents of several 
sensations. It is true that if several sensations may coincide in 
a single perception, we have not consciousness of embracing in a 
single perception the whole reality ; so that while the first unity 
is, so to speak, adequate to the universe, the second seems al- 
ways restricted to the small number of phenomena which at each 
moment compose our sensible horizon. But this, which is true 
for our distinct perceptions, is not perhaps so for our confused 
perceptions ; not only because, in fact, if we believe with Leib- 
nitz, we never cease entirely to perceive what we have once per- 
ceived, but our perceptions in the future are in some sort pre- 
formed in our present perceptions ; and when we believe we pass 
from one object to another, we only make clear, in turn 
the dilSerent parts of a picture which has already been wholly 
present in the thought. Now, several phenomena, or what 
amounts to the same thing, several movements, can be the object 
of a single perception only if they are harmonic ; that is to say, 
if there exists among them velocities and directions, relations 
easy to seize ; because it is only in applying a common measure to 
several things that we are able to perceive them as one thing. It 
is the same in the groups of phenomena which correspond to 
each of our distinct perceptions ; in order that we may be^ble to 
envelop them in their turn in a single confused perception, they 
must be harmonic, or rather they must form a melodious series in 
which the first accord will be repeated in some sort even in the 
last. The first unity of nature was the unity purely extrinsic, of 
a radical diversity ; the second is, on the contrary, the intrinsic 
and organic unity of a variety, of which each element expresses 
and contains in its own manner all the others. But the recipro- 
cal accord of all the parts of nature can only result from their re- 
spective dependence in respect to all ; it is necessary, then, that 
in nature the idea of all should precede and determine the exist- 
ence of the parts ; or, in a word, it is necessary that nature 
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ehonld be controlled by filial causes. Doubtless, this proof does 
not assure, and is not able to assure, to the law of final causes the 
character of absolute necessity, which belongs only to that of ef- 
ficient causes ; ' because thought can conceive everything except 
its own annihilation, and universal mechanism, which makes each 
phenomenon a verity, suffices by that alone to assure its exist- 
ence. But this existence, which is purely abstract, would be for 
it a state of feebleness and of death ; and that it should, on the 
contrary, draw into its commerce with reality life and the senti- 
ment of itself, is what it does without hesitation decide by an ac- 
tion, not of knowledge but of will. 

It is not only thought, it is also nature, that the law of final 
causes makes an abstract existence pass into a real existence ; 
and it is in the distinction of these two existences that we must 
look for the justification of that which common sense has always 
established between our knowledge and ifts objects. The only ex- 
istence which we have so far accorded to nature consists, in fact, 
in the necessary nexus of phenomena ; and if this existence is 
independent of our sensibility, we must agree that it resides only 
and wholly in our understanding. We have not then gone out- 
side of ourselves^ and we do not see, indeed, how we are to get 
outside of ourselves ; since nothing is given to us outside of 
phenomena, which are nothing more than our own sensations, and 
these relations, which constitute our own thought. But we have 
seen that phenomena have between them two sorts of relations — 
relations of cause to effect, by which they form a continuous series 
in time, and relations of means to ends, upon which rests the 
harmonic and systematized unity of nature. Now, we have been 
able to say that a phenomenon existed, in so much as it depended 
upon a cause which preceded it in time, since the existence of a 
phenomenon can only be for us the reason in virtue of which the 
phenomenon should appear to the consciousness. We can say 
equally well that a phenomenon existed^ in so much as it 
realizes an end still ideal ; because this end is a new reason 
which determines the production of the same phenomenon, in 
virtue, not of an absolute necessity, but of a principle of order 
and of convenience. This second definition of existence accords 
better even than the first with the idea which is generally held 
when one speaks of a being (etrc) ; for what we call by this name, 
above all when it signifies a living being, is precisely a group of 
phenomena which gravitate, in some sort, around a common end. 
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Thus nature possesses two existences founded upon the two laws 
that thought imposes upon phenomena — an abstract existence 
identical with the science of which it is the object, which rests 
upon the necessary law of efficient causes, and a concrete exist* 
ence identical with what we might call the aesthetic function of 
thought which rests upon the contingent law of final causes. We 
cannot say, therefore, that nature may be absolutely external to 
our thought, since in that case she would be for as if she did 
pot exist ; and on the other hand, as the word thought designates 
above all the logical function of our minds, we conceive very well 
that thought, thus extended, distinguishes itself from nature con- 
sidered as an object of perception and in its real existence. But 
this is not all ; whilst the mechanism of nature fills, by a contin- 
uous evolution, the infinite of time and space, the finalty of this 
nature concentrates itself, on the contrary, in a multitude of dis- 
tinct systems, although they are analogous one to another ; and 
we are, inasmuch as we are individual, but one of these systems 
which owes to its particular organization the reflected conscious- 
ness of itself and of those which surround it. 

Thus nature opposes itself to science not only as a concrete 
thought to an abstract thought, but this thought resolves itself 
in its turn into the individual thoughts which form the unity of 
each system ; and although each one of these thoughts, as Leib* 
nitz believes, represents or rather really envelops all the others,, 
it does not the less constitute, by the diiFerence alone of their 
points of view, as many independent substances which are alter- 
nately subject and object of universal consciousness. Behold 
here the teleological unity of each beings without prejudice to 
the mode of intuition to which we may be elevated in another 
life, the veritable noumena of which phenomena are only mani- 
festations, and which we seize even now not by an abstract con- 
ception or a blind sensation, but by a sensible and intellectual 
perception at once. Perhaps we shall be forced to reverse the re- 
lation of terms which we have borrowed from the language of 
Kant, and to say that if the mechanical unity of nature is object- 
ive, through relation to the simple modifications of our sensibility, 
it is still only subjective through relation to a teleological unity 
which "places existence outside of our intelligence, and makes 
thought an object for itself. But, whatever terms we may em- 
ploy, it is certain that science, properly so-called, bears only 
upon the material conditions of veritable existence, which is in 
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itself finality and harmony ; and, Bince all harmony is a degree, 
however feeble it may be, of beauty, we need not fear to say that 
a verity which is not beautiful ^can be only a logical play of our 
minds^ and the only verity, solid and worthy of the name of 
truth, is beauty. 

But we may go still further : We may establish that the ab- 
stract existence, which consists in mechanical necessity, has 
need herself of finding a point of support (point d' appui) in the 
concrete existence, which belongs only to the order of final ends, 
and that thus finality is not only an explanation but the only ex 
planation which is complete of thought and nature. Each phe- 
nomenon, in fact, is determined mechanically, not only by all 
those which precede it in time, but also by those which accom- 
pany it in space. For it is only in virtue of their reciprocal 
causality that several simultaneous phenomena may be the ob- 
ject of the same thought and make part of the same universe. 
Now, these phenomena are, of parts and of others, in infinite 
number ; because the first phenomenon in time will be that one 
which will succeed to an empty time, even as the last phenom- 
enon in space ought to be contiguous, at least on one side, to 
space itself; but time and space cannot be on this side or beyond 
any thing because they are not themselves things but simple 
forms of our sensible intuition. It is evident otherwise that the 
retrogression of effects to causes ought to fill an infinite past, 
since each tenn of this retrogression has no less need than 
the first of being explained by an antecedent. The mechan- 
ical explanation of a phenomenon given can then never be 
finished, and an existence founded exclusively upon necessity 
would be an insoluble and contradictory problem for thought* 
But the order of final causes is freed from the contradiction 
which weighs in some sort upon that of efficient causes ; for al- 
though the diverse ends of nature may play one to the other the 
role of means, and thus that the whole entirety of nature may be 
suspended upon an end which transcends it, each one of these 
ends has not the less in itself an absolute value, and may be able 
without absurdity to serve as a term for the progress of thought. 
It is only, then, in its progress towards ends that thought can 
find the point of arrest, which it seeks vainly in its retrogression 
towards causes, properly so called ; and if all explanation ought 
to start from a fixed point or a given one which explains itself, it 
is evident that the veritable explanation of phenomena is not 
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that which descends from causes to effects, but that which mounts 
upward, on the contrary, from ends to means. There is not, in 
truth, any inconvenience in mounting up to the infinite from con- 
dition to condition if we attach each one of these conditions, not 
to that which precedes it in time, but to that which follows and 
which requires it ; because one is always free to stop in the series 
of these exigencies, even as, in the order of time and of causality, 
we push only so far as we choose the consideration of effects 
from a given cause. Doubtless we cannot escape from the law of 
efficient causes, nor forget that the end only exacts means, be- 
cause it supposes them, and only supposes them because they 
produce it; and, on another side, when one sees the point of de- 
parture recoil to infinity before the glance of thought, one is 
obliged to acknowledge or grant that it is only an illusion of our 
intelligence, which reverses the order of nature in essaying to 
comprehend it. The true reasons of things are the ends, which 
constitute under the name of forms^ the things themselves. Mat- 
ter and causes are only a necessary hyx>othesis, or rather an in- 
dispensable symbol by which we project in time and space that 
which is in itself superior to both. The opposition of the con- 
crete and of the abstract, of finality and of mechanism, rests only 
upon the distinction of our faculties ; a thought which could re- 
nounce itself in order to lose, or rather, to regain itself wholly in 
things, would know no other law than harmony, no other light 
than beauty. 

It is not, then, as we have believed, universal necessity, it is 
rather universal contingency, which is the veritable definition of 
existence, the soul of natate and the last word of our thought. 
Necessity reduces itself to nothing, since it is not even the neces- 
sary ; and what we call contingence, in opposition to a blind and 
brutal mechanism, is on the contrary a necessity of convenience 
and of choice, the only one which renders a reason for all things, 
because the only good for itself is its reason. All that is should 
be, and nevertheless might possibly, rigorously speaking, not be ; 
other possible things, according to Leibnitz, pretended also to 
existence, and have not obtained it, lacking a sufficient degree of 
perfection. Things are^ because they will it and are worthy of it 
at one and the same time. 

VII. 
The law of final causes is going now to furnish us, upon the 
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nature of phenomena in themselves, with certain indications 
which will, perhaps, serve to complete those which we have 
drawn from the law of efficient causes. We are able to represent 
to ourselves only three modes in which relations are established, 
in a system of phenomena, between the end and the means ; 
either the end exerts upon the means an external and mechanical 
action, or this action is exerted, not by the end itself, but by a 
cause which knows it and desires to realize it, or, in fine, the 
means range themselves in a convenient order to realize the end. 
The first hypothesis is absurd, since the existence of the end is 
posterior in time to that of the means ; the second is useless and 
is confounded with the third, because the cause to which we have 
recourse is only a means which does not essentially differ from 
others, and to which is accorded, by an arbitrary preference, the 
spontaneity which is refused to them. The knowledge through 
which the action of the cause is explained does not produce it, or 
only produces it by accident ; because the object of its knowledge 
cannot become the term of its action unless it represents it as a 
food, and it can represent it as a good only so far as this object 
solicits its activity by itself and by an attraction independent of 
all knowledge. All phenomena, or what comes to the same 
thing, all motion, is then the product of a spontaneity directed 
toward an end ; but a spontaneity directed toward an end is a 
tendency, and a tendency which produces motion is a force ; all 
phenomena are, then, not a force but the development and the 
manifestation of a force. This new definition of phenomena, far 
from destroying that which we have admitted previously, com- 
pletes our understanding of it; for motion itself subsists only by 
force, in virtue of which the moveable (mobile) goes at every in- 
stant out of the place it occupies to enter into another. There is, 
in truth, in all motion two things which it is impossible to sep- 
arate, and which it is important, nevertheless, not to confound : 
the one is the indiscriminate production of a movement which 
adds itself to the sum of anterior movements ; the other is the 
particular determination of the same movement in a certain di- 
rection and at a certain velocity. Now, we have truly, explained 
why a motion which succeeds to another ought to preserve as 
much as possible the same direction and the same velocity ; but 
why this succession if not because each movement envelops a 
tendency to an ulterior movement ; and why this tendency itself^ 
if not because every and each state of nature explains itself only 
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by that which follows it, and its whole existence only by a con- 
tinuous progression in harmony and in beauty. Motion responds 
to the law of efficient causes only in so far as it is always one 
and equivalent to itself; in so far as it is always diverse and that 
it never ceases to offer new objects to thought, it has nothing of 
the necessary and nothing of mechanism, but it belongs exclu- 
sively to dynamism and to the teleology of nature. 

We have before considered the secondary qualities as modes of 
motion ; we ought to consider them now not as modes but as ef- 
fects of force. The first explanation leads to the second, which 
in its turn completes the first. If, in truth, these qualities repose 
only upon motion, it would be impossible to understand how they 
affect us by sensations of an appreciable intensity ; for motion is^ 
in itself a phenomenon purely extensive, which addresses itself 
only to our imagination, and which belongs not to the order of 
quality but to that of quantity. It is necessary, then, that these, 
insomuch as they are so, should have no foandation outside of 
us, or that there should be something intensive in the phenomena 
from which they proceed ; but this something can be nothing less 
than the action of a force, and this action can only exert itself 
upon another force, which acts in its turn upon the first. All 
sensation is conscious, at least indirectly, of the conflict of the two 
forces ; but we have a direct conscioilsness of this conflict when 
we evolve a voluntary effort, whether it be to produce a move- 
ment and surmount a resistance, whether it be to oppose ourselves 
to the movement of a body which pushes or drags our own. We 
perceive then all at once movement by motion and force by 
force ; and we find ourselves in presence of a world which is for 
us, so to speak, doubly external, since our own force appears no 
less distinct to us from the foreign forces than all these together 
from ourselves and our thought. Common sense is right, then, 
not only against vulgar idealism, but still more against what one 
might call the mathematical idealism of Descartes. The verit- 
able world is composed neither of pure sensations nor of clear 
ideas, but of physical and real actions, of which motion is but 
the measure, and of which all the rest is only an appearance. 
But a world of physical realities is not a world of metaphysical 
entities. Force is not any more a thing in itself than movement, 
or rather force and motion are only the two opposed faces of the 
same phenomenon, seized by the same sense, on one side under 
the form of time, and of the other under that of space. W^ 
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know no other absolute existence than that of the double law of 
efficient causes and of final causes ; but we cannot comprehend 
the finality except as it realizes itself in the tendency to motion, 
just as we cannot represent to ourselves necessity except under 
the figure of movement itself. 

Between the extended unity of thought and the diversity of 
sensible appearances there must be a middle term, and we have 
found this in motion ; between this same diversity and the in- 
tensive unity of thought there must be a second, and we find 
that in force. 

In a nature where all is at once necessity and finality, move- 
ment and tendency, physiological mechanism does not exclude 
life, and liberty may conciliate itself with the determinism of hu- 
man actions. 

A living being, in regarding it only from the outside, is an or- 
ganized body, that is to say, composed of heterogenous parts of 
which each one conduces, by a particular kind of movement, to 
the conservation of the whole. Organization, then, is only a 
form of finality ; but if the finality is in all phenomena the hid- 
den source of mechanism, there is nothing in the formation of an 
organism which exceeds the ordinary power of nature, and 
which exacts the intervention of a special principle. Will it be 
said that there is an abyss between an unformed ])ebble and the 
most humble of plants t Doubtless^ but this pebble is not a 
complete being ; it is a fragment detached from one of the layers 
which compose the rind or shell of our globe. This globe makes 
a part of a planetary system, and who knows if such a system is 
not an embryo and a rudiment of organism f We do not pretend 
either to fill the interval which separates finite matter from liv- 
ing matter, nor to explain how nature has succeeded in crossing 
over it; but we do not hesitate to say that she ought to cross it, 
and that she ought to create even a hierarchy of organisms analo- 
gous, if not similar, to that we know. The law of final causes ex- 
acts, in truth, on the part of phenomena not some sort of a de- 
gree, but the very highest possible degree of order and of 
harmony. Kow, the process of organization consists precisely in 
the growing multiplicity of movements which compose a single 
system, and which we embrace in a single sensation. But life 
has a character more internal and in some sort more spiritual 
than the organization ; it consists, above all in the tendency of 
each organ to fill the function assigned to it, and it is that ten- 
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dency which one believes is explained iu realizing it under the 
name of vital force, in principle distinct from the organism. ]Srow 
we know already that all phenomena are products of force; 
we are then prepared to recognize in vital phenomena the action 
of a vital force. We do not even contest the verity of this force, 
and nevertheless we believe that it is not substantially distinct 
from the motive forces which act in each one of living molecules. 
If, in truth, force were a thing in itself, it would be contradictory 
to represent it as one and multiple at the same time ; but if it is 
only the tendency of movement towards an end, we can admit 
without contradiction that there are in the universe as many 
forces as there are movements, and that several movements 
which tends toward one end are the expression of one single 
force. It is thus that we can reconcile, in the explanation of ce- 
lestial phenomena, the theory of impulsion with that of univer- 
sal attraction. It is thus we can maintain a hierarchy entire of 
chemical or vital forces, that is to say, not of entities but of idea^, 
the directing and efficacious desires of nature. 

But each of these forces does not exist the less really and in 
itself; they are not the result, more and more complex, of a 
certain number of simple forces, because this pretended simplicity 
is only the imaginary term of an indefinite resolution, and there 
are no more atoms of force than atoms of extension. It is not 
the superior powers of nature which result from the accidental 
union of inferior powers ; it is, on the contrary, the second 
which are contained eminently in the essential unity of the first, 
and who disengage themselves out of them by a sort of parcel- 
ling out, or to speak better, of refraction. 

Nevertheless life presents, at least under its most elevated 
form, a third character; the animal perceives himself; he per- 
ceives more or less distinctly the beings which surround him. Has 
he not then a soul which opposes itself at once to his own body 
and to all foreign bodies, or can we without absurdity accord to 
matter the feeblest degree of consciousness ? The reply is very 
simple: Movement developed in the extended has no consciousness 
of itself, since it is, so to speak, altogether outside of itself; but 
movement concentrated in force is precisely perception : so Leib- 
nitz has defined it — that is to say, the expression of multitude in 
unity. We may be able then to maintain that there is no force 
which does not perceive itself in perceiving the movement which 
it engenders ; but the existence of perception, properly so-called^ 
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seems to be attached to two particular conditions, which nature 
has only realized by degrees, and one after the other. 

It is necessary, then, in the beginning that force and motion, 
instead of dispersing themselves in time and in space, should as- 
semble themselves into a certain number of systems ; and it is 
necessary afterwards that the individuals of these systems should 
gather themselves together in reflecting themselves in a small 
number of foci, where consciousness exalts itself by a sort of ac- 
cumulation and condensation. Will it be said that even when 
each oi these forces which compose a nervous centre shall be en- 
dowed with consciousness, it is impossible to understand how all 
these isolated consciousnesses can confound themselves in a sin- 
gle one! That will be to forget that force is not a thing in itself, 
and that, if we can say that there are many forces there, where 
there are many movements, it is equally just to say there is but 
one there where there is but one system and but one idea of na- 
ture. We are then at perfect liberty to admit that consciousness 
resides in a single force, and to give to this force even the name 
of soul ; but we should not forget that this name designates only 
the dynamic unity of the perceptive provision (appareil) in the 
same manner as life, properly so called, is only the dynamic unity 
of the whole organism. Thus, soul is not less, even in inferior 
animals, profoundly distinct from the body ; for not only it con- 
centrates in its unity all the details of their organic movements, 
but, in mixing with the obscure consciousness of their present 
condition, a consciousness still more obscure of their past con- 
ditions, it gives it to them like a second life which gathers up and 
conserves all that has mn through to it from the first. But in 
proportion as the perceptive preparation (appareil) becomes 
firmer and more delicate, the soul extends with the sphere of its 
action that of its existence. The distinct images of external ob- 
jects combine themselves in an always increasing or growing 
proportion with the confused impressions which proceed from 
the members, in such a manner that we may say of the more per- 
fect animals that they exist at once in themselves and in all that 
surrounds them. In man nature has gone one step farther, in 
substituting for a play of images too limited and too much sub- 
jected to the organic influences of signs, always to be disposed 
of, and which suffice to represent all beings, because they only 
represent them by general characters, and thus finishes by dis- 
engaging the mind from the body in order to spread it in some 
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fashion over the whole nniverse. Doubtless, this soul, identical 
with the things it represents, and which is only, according to the 
thought of Aristotle, the form of forms, is not that for which we 
hope everlasting life ; but this sublime hope can only justify it- 
self by moral considerations which are absolutely foreign to this 
study. It is also outside of all moral consideration that we will es- 
say to reconcile liberty, of which each one of us has the conscious- 
ness, in the pursuit of sensible good, with the determinism, without 
which man would cease to be a part of nature. This conciliation 
is for the rest prepared for by that which we have just estab- 
lished between mechanism and life ; because we are able to say 
that nature gives proof of a sort of liberty every time that she 
produces of herself and without a model a new organic form. 
There is also something free in the art which a great number of 
animals display in constructing their dwellings, or in surprising 
their prey ; but we cannot say that this liberty belongs to them, 
because nature has formed for them, and at once for all of them, 
the plan after which they work. Liberty seems to consist, in 
fact, in the power of varying its designs and of conceiving new 
ideas : and the law of final causes exacts absolutely that there 
should exist such a liberty, since the systematic unity of nature 
can only realize itself by a succession of original inventions and 
or creations, properly so called. Only, there are in nature two 
sorts of ideas : there are those which one calls organic, which are 
beings at the same time as ideas, and which produce themselves 
by an immediate and internal action, the form under which they 
are manifested. There are others, on the contrary, which are 
pure ideas, and which limit themselves to direct the action of a 
being in which they reside. Such is, for instance, the idea of a 
nest which exists in itself only in the imagination of the bird, and 
which is only the rule of movements by which the bird realizes it 
in foreign matter. Now, so long as man had not appeared upon 
the earth, nature showed herself above all prodigal of real ideas, 
that is to say, that she created an immense variety of species, 
both of plants and animals, whilst she never gave to this last 
more than a small number of types of action, almost invariable, 
which compose what we call its instinct. But the coming of hu- 
manity reverses the relation of these two sorts of ideas, because, 
on one side, we do not see a new species created any longer, and. 
upon the other, the privilege of our intelligence is to invent in its 
turn and to conceive an infinite number of pure ideas, that our 
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will forces itself later to realize oatside of as. The bird con- 
structs its nest, which is only in some sort but a prolongation of 
its body. Man changes the face of nature, and manufactures for 
his service bodies analagous to his own, which he animates with a 
sort of borrowed and artificial life. But what is most remarkable 
is that his ideas do not always relate to his own conservation. 
Those of his works to which he attaches the greatest value are 
precisely those which in some sort excel him and present to him 
the embellished image of his features or of his actions. The fe- 
cundity of nature re-finds itself, then, wholly and entirely, al- 
though under another form, in the liberty of man; and this 
transformation is a progress at the same time that it is a deca- 
dence, since it was reserved to the superficial labour of man to 
introduce into things a degree of harmony and of beauty which 
was lacking still to the living works of nature. But if nature 
had only to let the laws of motion act in order to vary to infinity 
the internal constitution of beings which she has created, why 
cannot man, then, without derogating from these same laws, vary 
his external acts and the form which he impresses upon the bod- 
ies which surround him t 

It will be found, perhaps, that this explanation of liberty 
scarcely answers to the definition which is ordinarily given of it, 
but it is not difficult to show that that definition is false, and that 
in default of seeing liberty where it is, it is sought after where it 
is not, and where it can never be. The miracle of nature, in us 
as outside of us, is invention or the production of ideas ; and this 
production is free in the most rigorous sense of the word, since 
each idea is in itself absolutely independent of that which pre- 
cedes it, and is born of nothing,. like a world. Now, it is certain 
that man will not find himself, in respect to the ideas which he 
produces, in the same situation as the animals in respect to the 
ideas which nature has given to them ; for these latter have for 
every kind of action but one type from which they never depart, 
and which they realize, not by a refiecting will, but under the in- 
fluence of a sort of fascination. Man only wishes and wills be- 
fore acting, since only he can, with the aid of language, represent 
to himself distinctly his future action ; and he does not will until 
after having deliberated — that is to say — compared many possible 
manners ol acting, all equally possible^ amongst which he se- 
lects that which seems to him the best. Now^ it is in this choice 
XI— 2 
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or in the will which is inseparable from it, that most philoso- 
phers place liberty to-day ; and this will consists according to 
them in that the will determines the action which follows it with- 
out being itself determined by the deliberation which precedes it. 
We have already rejected, in the name of experience, the hypoth- 
esis of an arbitrary choice which would render deliberation use- 
less and will unreasonable; but this psychological error, not 
tenable if it is considered in itself, borrows all its strength from 
a metaphysical error which it is much more difficult to uproot. 
We find that ideas are something too subtle to subsist in them- 
selves, and to sustain by themselves the action which realizes 
them. We make of the will, therefore, a substance^ or at least 
the fSoiCulty of a substance of which it is but the accident, and 
which produces under the name of efficient causes that which it 
is declared incapable of producing except under the name of final 
causes. We convert thus in man, and by an irresistible analogy, 
in the rest of the universe, finality into mechanism ; and we vio- 
late at once the fundamental law of mechanism, because we attri- 
bute to will the power of beginning a series of phenomena which 
attach themselves to no other. The will, such as we have defined 
it, is not a thing in itself, nor even a concrete and active power. It 
is only the reflection of a tendency upon itself, and it is by a sort 
of idolatry of understanding that we search in this reflection for 
the principle of the action which it enlightens. We are able to 
-experience a sort of conflict between several tendencies, but we 
have no need of terminating it by an arbitrary decision ; it is not 
only in us that the possible struggles in order to attain to exist- 
ence, and the internal speech or discourse which distinguishes 
and compares these tendencies, does not pronounce between them 
with more certainty than the mutfe wisdom of nature. Invention 
only is free, since it depends solely upon itself, and that it decides 
upon all the rest ; and what is called our liberty or free will is 
precisely the consciousness of the necessity in virtue of which 
an end conceived by our mind determines in the series of our ac- 
tions the existence of means which ought in their turn to deter- 
mine it. 

Thus the empire of final causes, in penetrating without de- 
stroying into that of efficient causes, substitutes everywhere 
force for inertia, life for death, and liberty for fatality. The ma- 
terialistic idealism by which we were an instant stopped, repre- 
sents to us only the half, or rather, only the surface of things ; 
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the veritable philoBophy of nature is, on the contrary, a spirit- 
ualistic realism, in the eyes of which all is force, and all force a 
thought which tends to a consciousness more and more complete 
in itself. This second philosophy is, like the first, independent of 
all religion ; but in subordinating mechanism to final cause, it pre- 
pares us to subordinate final cause itself to a superior principle, 
and thus to clear, by an act of moral faith, the limits of thought 
at the same time that we overleap the limits of nature. 



THE BELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

[An Ezamiuation of the Doctriue as held by Mr. Herbert Spencer]. 

By John Watson. 

The doctrine of the Belativity of Ejiowledge has found in Mr. 
Herbert Spencer its most vigorous and most persuasive advo- 
cate. The author of First Principles cannot be justly accused of 
an excess of speculative subtlety, or of a criminal terseness of 
expression : he generally seizes upon the obtrusive aspects of the 
object he is contemplating, and allows the more delicate features 
of it to rest in unrelieved shadow ; and -what he sees himself he 
is determined that others shall also see at whatever cost of words. 
This wide-awake vision^ and this command of language, impart 
to the writings of Mr. Spencer an air of declamatory dogmatism 
that is apt to offend men of finer but perhaps weaker fibre, who 
recoil from anything like intellectual arrogance or superfluity of 
language. To them it seems as if an attempt were made to in- 
timidate their reason by the parade of logical puzzles, and to 
capture their assent by a steady pour of verbal grapeshot. But 
whatever estimate may be formed of his philosophical specula- 
tions, or of the way in which he presents his thoughts, at least 
there cannot be denied to Mr. Spencer the merit of relative con- 
sistency, as well as of great intellectual fairness and breadth of 
information. He may, and we believe he has, failed to profit as 
he might have done by the history of modem philosophy; but he 
has developed a fairly coherent system of thought from the pre- 
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sumptions with which he starts, and he always displays a genu- 
ine love of truth. The denial of any knowledge of the Absolute 
is an instance in point; for it is a mistake to regard this doctrine, 
as Mr. Lewes, for example, does, (See Problems of Life and Mind, 
first series, Yol. I.^ p. 183, ff. Am. Ed.) as an unessential and 
separable part of a general theory that would only be improved 
by its absence. To affirm the subjectivity of thought, and yet to 
maintain that real knowledge is possible, is to cut off the whole 
tree at the root under the delusion that only a rotten branch has 
been removed. The doctrine of relativity is the logical outcome 
of that imperfect analysis of knowledge which conceives of 
thought as an abstract universal, and therefore thrusts out the 
three great objects of thought, the mind, the world and God, into 
the outer darkness of unconsciousness ; and any attempt to pre- 
serve the reality of one of these objects, while rejecting the 
others, is as futile as the attempt to construct a triangle with only 
one side. If consciousness is conceived as the isolated thinking 
of the individual, none of the predicates applied to its objects 
can have any validity as expressions of their real nature } and 
hence Mr. Spencer, when he tells us that things cannot be known 
as they really are, is only saying what an inexorable logic com- 
pels him to say. 

To the higher merit of absolute consistency no advocate of the 
relativity of knowledge can lay claim. The doctrine is either the 
product of arrested development, or it is a return to a point of 
view that has historically demonstrated it6 own imperfection. It 
may be reached by either of two paths that diverge from a com- 
mon centre, and end in a common skepticism. Empiricism and 
Dogmatic Idealism alike begin by accepting the common-sense 
assumption that Thought, Nature, and Deity, are existences that 
stand apart from each other in complete independence ; and when 
in their character of philosophy they attempt to bring these iso- 
lated objects into relation, their ex))lanation is necessarily beset 
by an inherent self contradiction that must sooner or later result 
in their own disruption and annihilation. If with Empiricism we 
start with the conviction that thought is related to the world and 
to God as ectype to archetype, image to reality, effect to cause, 
we are compelled to suppose that these existences are shut out 
from the realm of consciousness, and are only manifested to the 
individual thinker in and through his own sensations or passive 
states. The result is that any knowledge we may be supposed 
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to have, is a knowledge not of reality bat of appearance. A halt 
may be temporarily made at this point ; bat a thinker like Hame, 
who follows the lead of thoaght in its dialectical movements re- 
gardless of conseqnences, is harried on to absolate Skepticism, 
the last resting-place of Empiricism. That this is the logical 
issae of Empiricism is a historical fact which is hidden only by 
the blindness of men's eyes. The fate of Dogmatic Idealism has 
been somewhat different. Setting oat from the sabject instead 
of the object, and attempting to nnite by violence what it had 
virtaally assamed to be incapable of anion, it did not sncceed in 
accomplishing its own destrnctiou so rapidly as the. rival system, 
and was qnietly saperseded by a philosophy that began by sab- 
jecting to criticism the presappositions which had not before 
been called in qaestion. Still the saccess of Dogmatism was 
considerable ; for if under its skillfal treatment knowledge was 
not completely extinguished, it at least dwindled to the feeblest 
spark ; and if it still supposed itself to be the champion of know- 
ledge, it allowed to the object of knowledge at best only a quasi- 
reality. 

Thus Empiricism in its penultimate stage and Dogmatic Ideal- 
ism in the last phase it historically reaches, coincide in the denial 
of real knowledge and in the affirmation that knowledge is rela- 
tive or phenomenal. And this explains why Mr. Spencer, who 
has grown up in the traditions of the former school of thought, 
has borrowed the weapons for his assault upon absolute know- 
ledge from the armory of the rival school. Ooing back to the 
last dogmatic phase of Empiricism, he finds himself practically 
at the standpoint that had been independently reached by the 
different route of Dogmatism. It would be interesting to follow 
out the diverging paths which thus at last converge, but we have 
only space to indicate in the most hurried way the less familiar 
stages by which Dogmatism has been led to form a coalition with 
its antagonist against their common enemy. 

The key-note of Dogmatic Idealism is the universality of 
thought. This is the one position to which, throughout the whole 
of its course, it always remains true. It relapses into self-con- 
tradiction by inconsistently allowing an iadependent reality to 
the oi^r world, or by placing the universality of thought solely 
in the Absolute ; but it never wittingly proves faithless to its 
central idea, that thought is a universal which cannot possibly 
be resolved into a particular. In the tenacity with which it holds 
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fost by this position lies its contrast to Empiricism ; for although 
Empiricism begins with the self-evidencing power of conscious- 
ness, it tacitly asserts that thought is particular by identifying it 
with individual sensation. 

The fault of Dogmatic Idealism is not that it gives too much 
importance to thought, but that it gives too little to the world. 
And this injustice rebounds upon itself by making real know- 
ledge an impossibility. The first position of the Dogmatic Ideal- 
ist is that thought is an abstract universal, having in itself its 
own immediate evidence. Thought is identical with being, but 
thought has no concrete reality within itself, and therefore being 
is the antithesis of real existence. Sensation is competent only 
to a knowledge of the particular, and the particular as self-con- 
tradictory is the negation of reality. Thought and sensation are 
thus absolutely opposed in their nature, not only as higher and 
lower, but as truth and error. By no possibility can sensation 
be converted into thought^ because the one is the abstract oppo* 
site of the other. But when the relation of the two is conceived 
in this abstract way, not only is sensation reduced to a chaos of 
independent particulars that cannot possibly constitute a coherent 
whole, but thought is emptied of all concreteness, and becomes 
simply the pure abstraction of universality, while the objective 
world is cast out of thought as that which is inherently inhar- 
monious with it. From a pure universality no definiteness can 
be extracted, and hence the only reality is that of the abstract 
self. 

It must not however be supposed that Dogmatic Idealism in 
its initial stage has any proper appreciation of the consequences 
of its own position. Only half awakened from the peaceful 
slumber of naive and unreflective consciousness, it does not see 
that in its endeavor to preserve intact the absoluteness of thought 
it has failed to apprehend thought in its completeness. For this 
oue-sidedness it must pay the penalty annexed to all intellectual 
transgression, and become assumptive and therefore self-contra- 
dictory. Accordingly the concrete reality which it sees is neces- 
sary to any knowledge worthy of the name, it must seek outside 
of thought, in defiance of its fundamental principle that thought 
must be its own evidence. The assurance of reality caunot be 
obtained in the external world, which is thrown out of court 
from being the peculiar province of sense ; but it may be found 
in the nature of the Absolute or Infinite. The Infinite compre- 
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bends in itself all perfection, and is therefore the only absolutely 
real existence. The world comes from the Infinite, and therefore 
partakes of the reality of its source. Although thought is the 
opposite of concrete existence, the reality of the latter is none . 
the less certain. Thus stated, the assumptive and self contra- 
dictory character of Dogmatic Idealism cannot be hidden. For, 
in the first place, the reality of the objective world cannot be 
made good for thought by being thrown out of thought: in this 
way its truth is assumed, not accounted for. So long as thought 
is assumed to be an abstract universal, just so long it must ex- 
clude the particular^ and the knowledge of individual concretes 
remains unthinkable. And, in the second place, an assumption 
is not made good by being doubled. If thought, as abstract, 
excludes particularity, it also excludes the Infinite, which is de- 
fined to be the sum of all particularity ; and that which is the 
negation of thought cannot serve as a basis upon which to rear 
a superstructure of real knowledge. It is impossible to show 
that thought is capable of knowing things as they actually are, 
without x)re8upposing that real knowledge is attainable : the 
truth of the objects of thought cannot be established from the 
nature of the Infinite, seeing that the Infinite is one of its 
objects. 

Descartes is the representative of this first phase of Dogmatic 
Idealism. In the initial proposition of his philosophy, Cogito 
ergo sum, there is already implied the identification of thought 
with pure being, and the consequent exclusion from thought of 
concrete existence. The result is that mind and matter, soul and 
body, are so absolutely opposed as to. be mutually exclusive of 
each other, while deity is brought in as a deus ex machina to ac- 
count for the possibility of real knowledge. And as Descartes, 
while conceiving of God as entirely outside of both thought and 
nature, yet defines Him to be the only absolute reality, Spinoza 
only followed out one side of the Cartesian Philosophy, when, in 
his attempt to get rid of the contradictions implicit in it, he car- 
ried over all reality into the Absolute. 

As neither thought nor nature has any reality in itself, the 
Absolute is now held to be alone real. Embracing within itself 
all existence, it necessarily comprehends both thought and na- 
ture. These have therefore no independent reality whatever. 
They do not fall outside of the Absolute, for in that case the 
Absolute would lose its perfection. Nor do they express the 
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real eBBence of the Absolate, for all difference iB limitation and 
therefore imperfection. They are at once within and without the 
Absolute : they neither express its true nature nor conceal it, 
but are manifestations of it in the finite intelligence of man. 
And as the Absolute has no imperfection or unreality, but is always 
complete in itself, it must reveal itself as fully in nature as in 
thought; for otherwise, having different degrees of reality, it 
would lose its all-embracing completeness. Thought and nature 
are thus two different, but equally complete, manifestations of 
the Absolute. 

In this second phase of Dogmatism, it is the Absolute instead 
of thought which is conceived as an abstract universal. Osten- 
sibly the Absolute is declared to embrace within itself all reality; 
but as its inner nature is not communicable to us, it is only 
known as a purely identical substance that repels from it all dif- 
ference as a limitation of its infinity. In relation to our intelli- 
gence this pure substance is concrete, but this avails nothing, as 
all concrete existence is hopelessly marred by negation or unre- 
ality. Thought and nature are manifestations of the Absolute, 
but manifestations that do not reveal it as it really « is. The 
attempt to bring within the sphere of knowledge any reality 
other than that of pure being has so far proved unavailing. It 
seemed as if nature and thought might get reality in the Abso- 
lute, but m the effort to apprehend that reality, all concrete exis- 
tence disappears. Thought seems to have moved without pro- 
gressing; apparently not the least advance has been made beyond 
the identity of abstract thought and pure being. And in a sense 
there has been no advance, for the abstract identity of the Abso- 
lute is implicit in the conception of thought as an abstract uni- 
versal. Nevertheless philosophy has not been stationary, for in 
the form that Dogmatism has now assumed, we have, in almost 
everything but name^ an apprehension of the doctrine of rela- 
tivity. So long as it was assumed that the three realms of 
thought, nature and the Absolute, only differ in the degree of 
their reality, the impossibility of real knowledge was necessarily 
conceded ; but when it is held that the Absolute as known is not 
the Absolute as it really is, the doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge has begun to take shape and is ready to be developed 
into an explicit form. 

Dogmatism has now reached a point in its development in which 
it seeks to become conscious of its own method. In ite first 
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phase, while it tacitly aBsumes that thought is an abstract uni- 
versal, and thus virtually isolates nature and the Absolute from 
thought, it nevertheless supposes that each of these three spheres 
is equally real. But as thought has no concreteness in itself, 
reality cannot be made to depend upon consciousness, but has to 
be sought either in nature or in the Absolute. Hence in its sec- 
ond phase, all reality is carried over into the Absolute, which is 
conceived as an abslract substance or substratum ; while all con- 
creteness as relative to our intelligence is supposed to borrow a 
kind of reality from its supposed connection with the Absolute. 
But if all determination involves negation, thought in so far 
as it is determinate is incompetent to apprehend real existence : 
the unconditioned is alone real, and determinate thinking, as con- 
ditioned, falls outside of the unconditioned. Beal knowledge 
therefore must be limited to the apprehension of that which is 
absolutely indeterminate and unconditioned ; in other words, it 
goes no further than to the apprehension that the immediate is. 
Thus Dogmatism in its third phase has come to the conclusion 
that real knowledge is only possible by the exclusion of all defi- 
nite thou^t, or that it is absolutely immediate. So far as the 
Absolute is concerned, this view lies ready to hand in the con- 
ception of the Absolute as pure identity. But a like inference 
must be drawn in reference to thought and to nature. If all true 
knowledge is of the indeterminate, all that can be known of mind 
is that it is: any definiteness it might be supposed to have must 
be regarded as destructive of its purity and reality. Nature in 
like manner must be freed from its limitations, and be grasped 
purely in itself, i. e., as mere identity. All definite knowledge 
therefore is relative : things as they really are in themselves are 
unknown and unknowable : the only kind of knowledge that re- 
veals absolute reality is immediate, indeterminate knowledge, 
or the simple belief that the unconditioned in its three forms ex- 
ists. 

This is the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge as devel- 
oped by Sir Wm. Hamilton upon the basis of the philosophy of 
Jacobi. A return is made to the position of Descartes that 
mind^ nature, and the Absolute, are each real and self-dependent; 
but the abstract conception of thought, with its corollaries the 
abstract identity of nature and of the Absolute, has now been 
explicitly set forth, and is maintained to be the true account of 
knowledge and the only account that will preserve the absolute 
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reality of things. The daalism of Descartes has gone as far as 
it can go without annihilating itself and becoming absolute scepr 
ticism. There is a complete separation of mind, of nature, and 
of God; of neither is there anything absolutely known except that 
it is, and what is definitely known of each is not real but phe- 
nomenal knowledge. That mind, matter, and the Absolute in 
themselves really exist we know : what either is in its essence we 
do not and cannot know. 

That this doctrine is a scepticism in disguise, it should not take 
many words to show. It has but to be pointed out that to the 
unconditioned cannot be applied even the predicate of "being," ex- 
cept by relation to consciousness, to prove that a purely indeter- 
minate thinking is a chimera. Distinction or relativity is the 
necessary condition of consciousness^ and the unconditioned as 
assumed to be out of all relation is absolutely unknowable^ and 
therefore cannot be even known to exist. That which is defined 
as the absolute negation of consciousness must be rejected as 
absolutely unreal. What remains ! The salvation of knowledge 
has been staked upon the one cast of the unconditioned, and the 
hazard of the die must be accepted. The unconditioned is the 
non-existent because the unknowable, and no other refuge is pre- 
pared for a theory which has denied the reality of all determin- 
ate objects of thought. There is no real knowledge of anything 
whatever, and we must either give up the presupposition of the 
abstract identity of thought, or accept the inevitable corollary of 
absolute scepticism. 

This third phase of Dogmatism is in its essential features the 
doctrine to which Mr. Spencer has committed himself. The his- 
torical connection of his system with Sir Wm. Hamilton's is well 
known ; and Hamiltou is Jaeobi made explicit, as Jacobi is Des- 
cartes developed through Spinoza. We are therefore not sur- 
prised to find, in the system of Mr. Spencer, the abstract separa- 
tion of the three spheres of mind, nature and the Abpolute^ the 
denial of the reality of these as known, and the assertion that 
they nevertheless exist and are real. There are in his philoso- 
phy elements that are connected historically with Empiricism 
irather than with Dogmatism, and there are details in it that are the 
peculiar property of Mr. Spencer himself; but in its main out- 
lines it coincides with developed Cartesianism. In what follows 
we shall first consider the connection of the doctrine of relativity 
with Mr. Spencer's psychological theory, and conclude by a brief 
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examination of the line of argument relied npon to establish that 
doctrine. , ' 

It has appeared from our historical survey that the denial of 
absolute knowledge results from the presupposition that thought 
and nature, subject and object, are mutually exclusive and inde- 
pendent. That Mr. Spencer endorses this assumption he leaves 
u6 in no manner of doubt. In his First Principles he tells us 
that before stirring a step towards its goal, philosophy has to 
assume the validity of certain primary data of consciousness, 
and that of these data the most fundamental is the conception 
of subject and object as '^antithetically opposed divisions of the 
entire assemblage" of things. And in his Psychology an attempt 
is made to establish the proposition, that ''when the two modes 
of being which we distinguish as subject and object have been 
severally reduced to their lowest terms, any further comprehen- 
sion .... is negatived by the very distinction of subject 
and object, which is itself the consciousness of a difference tran- 
scending all other differences."* This dnalistic conception of 
things Mr. Spencer supports by a "negative" and a "positive" 
justi:fication. By the former is meant a proof that Realism "rests 
on evidence having a greater validity than the evidence on which 
any counter-hypothesis rests".t Tested by the criteria of prior- 
ity, simplicity and distinctness. Realism is found to be superior to 
Idealism, which is based upon the assumption that "we are prima- 
rily conscious only of our sensations." People are conscious of 
external existence long before they frame the hypothesis that 
the knowledge of external existence is obtained mediately 
through sensation. "Neither the subject nor the predicate of the 
proposition-^'I have a sensation,' can be separately framed by a 
child, much less put together." The realistic belief is therefore 
not only prior in time, but it is the condition of the construction 
of the idealistic hypothesis. Realism is also superior to Ideal- 
ism in simplicity. For, in the first place. Idealism always begins 
by showing that Realism is inferential, and to make good this 
assertion it has to employ many inferences in place of one ; and, 
in the second place, the supposed *proof of Idealism involves in 
addition a number of new inferences. "Hence, if the one mediate 
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act of BealiBm is to be invalidated by the maltitudinous acts of 
Idealism, it must be on the supposition that if there is doubt- 
fulness in a single step of a given kind, there is less doubtfulness 
in many steps of the same kind." And not only is Idealism 
subsequent in time to Bealism, and supported by elaborate infer- 
ential reasoning, but it is expressed in '^terms of the extremest 
indistinctness," while Bealism is expressed in ^'terms of the high- 
est possible distinctness."* 

These arguments Mr. Spencer enforces with the greatest ear- 
nestness, and with every appearance of conviction ; nor do we 
for a moment suppose that he is guilty of any conscious disin- 
genuousness, though the tedious length at which he sets them forth 
suggests that he has himself some suspicion of their cogency. 
To us they have not the very smallest significance, except as 
illustrations of their framer's method of seeking for real knowl- 
edge by the elimination of all definite relations to thought. This 
is what the setting up of priority, simplicity and distinctness 
really amounts to, and any one who has once apprehended that 
the very possibility of consciousness is dependent upon the exis- 
tence of relations, is not for a moment confused by reasoning 
that assumes the exact opposite. Moreover, as the tests by 
which Idealism is shown to be inferior in evidence to Bealism, 
would, if valid, establish the superiority of the primary, simple 
and distinct preconceptions of the unscientific mind over the infi- 
nitely more complex and more indistinct conceptions of physical 
science, we may safely leave Mr. Spencer to fight out his battle 
with other antagonists and upon another arena. The only other 
remark that seems called for here is that, even granting the va- 
lidity of the criteria, the question is not fairly argued : for on the 
one hand the philosophical theory of Realism is identified with 
the common-sense belief in an external world, and thus assumed 
to possess a priority, simplicity and distinctness not justly its 
due ; and on the other hand Idealism is confused with Sensation- 
alism, in which alone the knowledge of the external world is 
sought in "sensations" or "subjective states." For these if for 
no other reasons, the "multitudinous mediate acts" by which Mr. 
Spencer tries to show that all mediate acts destroy knowledge, 
is mere shooting in the air. 
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Idealism has been weighed successively in the balances of pri- 
ority, simplicity and distinctness, and has been found wanting. 
But its advocates are given to subterfuge, and we must make 
sure that we have cut off every possible way of escape. *' It is 
not enough to be clear that a doctrine is erroneous : it is not 
enough even to disentangle the error from its <}isguise8 : it is fur- 
thjer requisite that we should trace down the error to its simplest 
form and find its root." What we want evidently is some univer- 
sal criterion of truth, to which even the Idealist must assent, and 
by which he may be convicted out of his own mouth. This ab- 
solute criterion or "universal postulate" Mr. Spencer believes he 
has found in the formula : "the inconceivableness of its nega- 
tion is that which shows a cognition to possess the highest rank." 
An "inconceivable" proposition, it must be noted, is not simply a 
proposition that is "unbelievable," but one "of which the terms 
cannot by any effort be brought before consciousness in that re- 
lation which the proposition asserts between them." Thus the 
negation of the proposition, "whatever resists has extension," is 
not only unbelievable but unthinkable, for the subject and the 
predicate cannot be thought of together.* 

The first suggestion that occurs to one in regard to this "uni- 
versal postulate," is that it wears a very familiar aspect ; and the 
second is that it is identical with the well-known logical law of 
non-contradiction. An examination of the instance cited by Mr. 
Spencer in illustration of it places this supposition beyond dis- 
pute. The proposition, "whatever resists has extension," when 
fully expressed becomes, we presume, "the material thing which 
resists has extension." That this must b,e what is meant seems 
clear from the fact that we cannot say, "the man who resists 
(good advice) has extension." Now that a "material thing," i. e. 
an extended thing "has extension" is certainly a proposition of 
which the terins cannot by any possibility be separated in 
thought, for the simple reason that they are identical. We may 
frame as many propositions of this type as we please, and all of 
them will conform to the "universal postulate." The proposi- 
tion, "a hippogriff is an imagined object," is one which bears 
the test of the postulate without flinching, since it is a proposi- 
tion the negation of which is not only "unbelievable" but "un- 
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thinkable." It is therefore difficult to see how the "Idealist" is 
to be brought to his senses by so iuDoeent a device as that of ask- 
ing him to admit that what is in consciousness is in conscious- 
ness. The mere analysis of a conception, as Kant has once for 
all pointed out, only results in an explicit statement of what the 
conception means ; it does not carry us beyond itself to objec- 
tive truth. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Spencer would reply that the pro- 
position, '^whatever resists has extension," asserts not only that 
^'an extended thing is extended," but that '^resistance" and ^^ex- 
tension" cannot be separated in thought and therefore exist to- 
gether in reality. And no doubt this is so : but it is because 
-^^resistance" and "extension" are correlative conceptions that in- 
volve manifold relations to thought, whereas the "universal pos- 
tulate" is expressly brought forward to prove the truth of a pro- 
position immediately. The conjunction of these conceptions in 
our knowledge is the result of a long process of mediation, and 
the justification of their connection can only be found in the 
truth of each step in this process. In the language of Kant, the 
proposition, "whatever resists has extension," is a "synthetical" 
judgment, oblained by a reference to experience. The question 
therefore comes to this: either the "universal postulate" only 
calls upon us to state explicitly what is in our consciousness and 
thus affords no criterion of objective truth, or it admits that im- 
. mediate knowledge has no objective validity. As the latter al- 
ternative is exactly what Mr. Spencer is trying to disprove, we 
are compelled to adopt the former. 

That the "universal postulate" is merely a law of formal 
thought is further implied in the setting up of a new criterion to 
help out the imperfection of the old. It is not to every proposi- 
tion, Mr. Spencer admits, that the postulate is applicable, but 
only to those that are "simple" or "undecomposablte."* Now, in 
the first place, it is evident that if we go on analyzing or "decom- 
posing" a proposition into its elements, we shall only have com- 
pleted the process when we have got back to the very beginning 
of knowledge. The absolutely primary judgment can alone be 
called "undecomposable" in any strict use of terms : and when 
we have got this proposition, the virtue of the postulate has 
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evaporated. Into the proposition, '^something is in my con- 
sciousness," as the simplest, and therefore as the only '^undecom- 
posable" judgment that can be framed, any proposition we choose 
to name must ultimately be analyzed, and to this proposition 
alone the ^^universal postulate" can be applied. In other words, 
the criterion of truth set up by Mr. Spencer is but the logical 
law of identity, or (what is practically the same thing) of non- 
contradiction, which simply formulates the condition of knowl- 
edge, that consciousness postulates itself, but is utterly useless 
as a test of objective truth. But, in the second place, there is no 
absolutely simple proposition embodying any real knowledge. 
Even the simplest judgment that can be conceived, ^'something 
is a real object to me," involves the relation of subject and ob- 
ject, and is therefore so far complex, although in relation to all 
other judgments it may be called simple. The only proposition 
which is not complex is one in which subject and predicate are 
identical, and such a proposition is merely verbal. And in point 
of fact this is the only proposition to-which the "universal postu- 
late" properly applies, if as is supposed it is a test of no 
knowledge except that which excludes all relation to thought. 
The postulate is therefore not only practically useless, but it 
simply formulates the abstraction of relation to consciousness, 
and therefore falsifies even the initial judgment of knowledge,' 
which is not immediate but mediate. 

That the supposed criterion of truth is indeed the negation of real 
knowledge becomes apparent the moment an attempt is made to 
apply it in support of Beallsm. The application is made at great 
length, but in the end it amounts to this : the immediate deliver- 
ance of consciousness is that the object is independent of the sub- 
ject, and this proposition alone conforms to the "universal postu- 
late." (See especially Psychology, Vol. II., §438). But this is 
simply to say that the postulate only allows of the verbal oriden- 
tieal propositions : "the subject is the subject," and "the ob- 
ject is the object." Bring the object into relation with the sub- 
ject, and the mutual independence of each at once disappears. 
On the other hand, as the very existence of knowledge implies 
the relation of the object to a conscious self, the immediate deliv- 
erance of consciousness i. e. of the unreflective consciousness, 
and the postulate which endorses it, destroy tne very possibility 
of knowledge. The attempt to find reality in the absence of all 
relation has once again, as it must ever do, resulted in the com- 
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plete negation of reality ; and Mr. Spencer, in his attempt to cover 
the Idealist with confusion, has only sncceeded in demonstrating 
the instability of his own position- It is really curious to find 
anyone maintaining that subject and object are in absolute inde- 
pendence of each other because they are given in relation to each 
other : that what is in relation to consciousness is out of relation 
to consciousness. Such a self-contradictory position must neces- 
sarily lead its advocate into innumerable incoherencies of thought; 
and some of these incoherencies we shall now point out. 

The arguments hitherto employed by Mr. Spencer, derive 
whatever apparent force they have from the tacit identification 
of Realism with the common-sense belief that objects exist ex- 
actly as they are known. But as in the endeavor to preserve the 
assumed immediateness of knowledge a criterion is proclaimed 
which is applicable only to "simple" propositions, or propositions 
that exclude all relation, we are not surprised that for the ordi- 
nary view which assumes that the object as completely qualified 
is directly apprehended, there should be substituted the very 
different view that the object as known is absolutely unqualified; 
but we are surprised that Mr. Spencer should not have marked 
his divergence from common sense by deleting all the reasoning 
which presupposes agreement with it. We are now told that the 
Bealism which can be established is not the "Crude Realism" of 
common sense but a more refined theory to which the name of 
"Transfigured Realism" is given. The object is known to us 
through subjective affections or relations, and no relation to con- 
sciousness can "resemble, or be in any way akin to," its source 
beyond consciousness. Nevertheless, there exist "beyond con- 
sciousness conditions of objective manifestation which are sym- 
bolized by relations as we conceive them." Our knowledge of 
the object as it really exists is thus limited to a direct apprehen- 
sion of its bare existence.* 

Here we see the dialectic by which the common sense assump- 
tion of the independence of the object converts itself into a de- 
nial of all definite knowledge, going on before our eyes. When 
Mr. S. speakf of the distinction of subject and object as the "con- 
sciousness of a difference transcending all other differences" he 
does not see that he is really affirmating the non-independence of 
the object; but he does see that as all definite knowledge is con- 
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Btitated by relatioDB to conBcionsness, the unqualified object is not 
known at all. Hence he tries to combine Idealism and Bealism 
by maintaining at once that the object is independent of con- 
sciousness and that it is in relation to consciousness ; the result 
being the compromise called ^^Transfigured Bealism," which car- 
ries over the concreteness of the object into thought, and yet 
maintains the independence of the purely abstract substratum 
that alone remains. Two absolutely incongruous theories of 
knowledge are thus combined, or rather set side by side : the one 
that knowledge is mediate or made up of relations to conscious- 
ness, and the other that it is absolutely immediate or free from 
relation. Here then we have the doctrine of relativity as applied 
to the nature of the object. Its validity evidently depends upon 
the possibility of an independent object being known in a purely 
immediate consciousness. Kow the object as assumed to be in- 
dependent is altogether beyond the sphere of consciousness, and 
therefore cannot be known to exist. To say that it is independ- 
ent of consciousness and to say that it is unrelated to conscious- 
ness, is for knowledge exactly the same thing. And, on the other 
hand, to speak of a consciousness that is absolutely immediate, 
is equivalent to a denial that consciousness has any object before 
it; for an object, as Mr. Spencer admits, is only given in distinc- 
tion to a subject. Thus if the object is beyond consciousness it 
cannot even be known to exist, and a consciousness that excludes 
all relation is an unthinkable abstraction. In the attempt to 
preserve its independence, the object has been reduced to the 
maximum of indefiniteness and the subject to the minimum of 
relation, and after all the definiteness implied in the bare relation 
of an unqualified thing to a pure subject has to be assumed un- 
der the disguise of immediate knowledge, or subject and object, 
alike disappear. The first contradiction involved in the Spence-- 
rian doctrine of relativity is thus the contradiction between the^ 
affirmation of the existence of the object and the denial of its: 
relation to consciousness. There is a like inconsistency, as we* 
shall see, in the account of the subject. 

The process by which the subject is doubled so as to be dis- 
tinguished as real and as phenomenal, is strictly correlative ta 
that by which the real object is pushed out beyond conscious- 
ness. Beginning with the assumption of common sense that the* 
completely qualified object exists in complete independence of 
[—3 
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•couBcionsneBs, it is at onoe seen that the Babject is merely an 
empty capacity without any content or determinateness. ThuB 
when the concreteneBB iB BuppoBed to belong to the object, the 
-subject iB neccBBarily perfectly abstract. Accordingly all that 
can be said of it is that it exists, and hence it can only be known 
in a purely immediate act of knowledge. But it is soon per- 
ceived that the object, at first sapposed to be completely deter- 
mined apart altogether from relations of thought, is really known 
only through such relations, and hence the concreteness of the 
object is drawn into conBciousness and falls away from the ob- 
ject, leaving it perfectly abstract. What before was regarded as 
qualities of the external object is now conceived as relations of 
consciousness. It is the subject that is now concrete and the 
object that is abstract, as before the object was concrete and the 
.subject abstract. But the determinate subject is not the real 
jsubject, for its relations while they are its own are yet borrowed 
.from the object : in itself it is, like the real object, a pure sub- 
stance of which we can only predicate existence. The only real 
.knowledge is that which is absolutely immediate, and knowledge 
that involves relations is relative or phenomenal. Hence we only 
Jmow that the mind is : what it is we do not and cannot know. 
No matter what supposition we set out with, we are forced to 
conclude that the ^'substance of mind" is unknowable. K we 
Bay with Hume that feelings are ^*the only things known to exist, 
and that mind is merely a name for the sum of them — the ex- 
pression ^substance of mind' can have no meaning except as ap- 
plied to each and any feeling individually. Whence it follows 
that there are as many different substances of mind as there are 
different feelings ; and this amounts to the conclttsiou that there 
is no substance of mind in the sense implied." If again we 
^^yield to the necessity of regarding feelings as forms or modes 
of a continually existing something — there can be no state of 
mind in which the unmodified substance of mind is present."* 

It would be merely a waste of time, after the remarks already 
made, to say more Uian that we have heie a repetition of the 
contradiction pointed out in regard to the object : that the mind 
as absolutely ^^unmodified" is out of all relation to consciousness, 
and therefore cannot even be known to exist, since nothing can 
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be in conBciousness that Ib not in relation to it. Merely noting 
this, let nB select Bome of the more striking of the contradictions 
that now crowd thick and fast upon us. We have seen how Mr. 
Spencer bandies the determinateness of things backwards and 
forwards, now throwing it over to the object and again bringing 
it back into the subject, as occasion demands. But he now at- 
tempts the more difficult feat of making it appear that the very 
game determination belongs at once to the object and to the sub- 
ject, and yet is the exclusive property of each. The trick by 
which this clever illusion is accomplished is not the invention of 
an idle moment, but has been evolved under the pressure of ne- 
cessity. To say that the objective world as known is resolvable 
into a series of feelings, as the assumed independence of the 
unqualified object logically necessitates, is an admission that an 
Empiricist, concerned above all things for the safety of physical 
science, cannot bring himself to make. And hence Mr. Spencer, 
notwithstanding his theory of ^'Transfigured Bealism," comes 
back to ^^Crude Bealism^' when he begins to speak of subject and 
object as they are known. The objective world is now maintain- 
ed to be concrete and yet independent, and as its concreteness 
and independence would be destroyed if brought into relation 
with consciousness, we must suppose that it is known in an im- 
mediate act of knowledge. From this point of view therefore the 
mind is perfectly indeterminate. But, on the other hand, con- 
sciousness must be itself concrete, if it is to be known at all^ and 
it can only get its concreteness from the object it knows, and 
hence the determination that before was external now becomes 
internal. What therefore from one point of view belongs to the 
object, from another point of view belongs to the subject. Nev- 
ertheless the qualified object is quite distinct from the determin- 
ate subject. How are we to explain this riddle f By holding, is 
the answer, that while mind as known is absolutely distinct from 
matter as known, each is symbolical of the other. Let us hear 
Mr. Spencer himself: "See, then, our predicament. We can 
think of matter only in terms of mind. We can think of mind 
only in terms of matter. When we have pushed our explora- 
tions of the first to the uttermost limit, we are referred to the 
second for a final answer ; and, when we have got the final an- 
swer of the second, we are referred back to the first for an inter- 
pretation of it. We find the value of x in terms of y; then we 
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find the value of y in terms of x; and bo on we may continue for- 
ever, without coming nearer to a solution."* 

There is here such a web of contradictions that it is difficult, iu 
attempting to unravel it, to know where to begin. In the first 
place, two different and opposite accounts of knowledge are im- 
plied. When the determination of the object is to be preserved, 
it is assumed that there is an immediate knowledge of the object 
and a mediate knowledge of the subject ; and conversely, when 
the subject is to be conceived as concrete, it is supposed to 
be immediately known^ while the object is known mediately. 
Secondly, if we can ''think of matter only in terms of mind," it 
is evident that matter, so far as it is qualified, must be unknown, 
and can at the most only be known to exist. But on the other 
hand it is expressly held that matter as qualified is actually in 
knowledge. Again, if we can ''think of mind only in terms of 
matter," the determinations of mind become unknown, although 
they have before been explicitly declared to be known and to 
stand in contrast to the "unmodified substance of mind." Lastly, 
the states of mind and the qualities of matter as known must 
both be contained in the same consciousness ; while on the other 
hand each is the symbol of the other, and therefore each is alter- 
nately in consciousness and out of consciousness, known and un- 
known. And not only so, but as a symbol has no meaning ex- 
cept in relation to that which it symbolizes, both must be in con- 
sciousness at the same time, and therefore be determinations of 
thought, while on the contrary matter as symbolical is assumed 
to be independent of mind, and therefore out of consciousness. 
We cannot therefore regard the device by which that which is 
constituted only by relations to thought is shown to be at once 
in and out of relation to thought, as at all a success. 

Nor can we regard the next phase of Mr. Spencer's dualism as 
anything but a still deeper plunge into the mire of self-contra- 
diction. Not only is there an absolute opposition of mind and 
matter as pure substances ; not only is the determinate subject 
as known set in uncompromising contra-st to the qualified object 
as known : but sensations or "internal phenomena" are absolute- 
ly exclusive of nerve- vibrations or ''external phenomena." There 
is a correspondence between subjective activities and objective 
activities but no community. An impassable gulf is thus sup- 
posed to lie between sensations in consciousness and nerve- vibra- 

♦Psychology, Vol. I., J272. 
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tions, and each is regarded as symbolical of the other. The mat- 
ter is made even more complicated by the fact that Mr. Spencer 
speaks in some places as if sensations were not in consciousness 
at all, while his theory requires him to assume that they are in 
consciousness. But here again, if nerve-vibrations are only 
known through sensations, and sensations through nerve-vibra- 
tions, each becomes in turn reduced to a pure identity, of which 
we can only predicate bare existence. Accordingly, Mr. Spencer 
attempts to show that the internal phenomena and the external 
phenomena are alike reducible to a simple or indistinguishable 
unit. Sensations and nerve- vibrations, which at first sight ap- 
pear to be '^simple, homogeneous and unanalyzable," are really 
composite, and are resolvable into nervous shocks or taps, by the 
integration of which sensations properly so called are produced. 
*^A11 existence distinguished as subjective is resolvable into units 
of consciousness, similar in nature to those which we know as 
nervous shocks." Still '^a unit of feeling has nothing in common 
with a unit of motion"; we may speak in terms of either, but 
after all we never get beyond our symbols.* In other words, 
nerve- vibrations, as external to consciousness, are supposed to 
be apprehended immediately, and hence we are compelled to sup- 
pose that as related to consciousness they are not known as they 
really exist. Abstract from all the differences by which they are 
revealed to us, and a pure indistinguishable unit is obtained, 
which we must regard as alone real. In like manner sensation, 
when purified of all relation, is equivalent to pure being. Mean- 
time, the nerve-vibrations and the sensations corresponding to 
them, as distinguished from each other, must be brought into re- 
lation in consciousness ; and thus we have the contradiction of 
two existences, which are assumed to be independent of con- 
sciousness and of each other, existing in relation to conscious- 
ness and to each other. 

One other step towards the complete destruction of real or 
objective existence has to be made before a halt is called to pre- 
vent absolute scepticism. Not only is nature isolated from 
thought, but individual consciousness is separated from universal 
consciousness. ^'Each individual is absolutely incapable of 
knowing any feelings but his own : that there exist other sensa- 
tions and emotions is a conclusion implying, in the first place, 
the reasonings through which he identifies certain objects as bod- 
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ieB of like nature with his own body ; and implying, in the second 
place, the further reasonings which convince him that along with 
the external actions of these bodies, there go internal states of 
consciousness like those accompanying such external actions of 
his own body."* 

It is here supposed that the individual can only directly know 
his own feelings. But if so, it is manifestly impossible for him 
ever to get beyond the charmed circle within which he has been 
imprisoned. As the knowledge of what is called external is re- 
ducible, on this theory, to a series of feelings as they are for the 
individual subject of them, everything external to feeling must 
be explained as a Action that has got into the individual's con- 
sciousness in some inexplicable way. Mr. Spencer gets over this 
difficulty to his own satisfaction by attributing to feeling a knowl- 
edge of the body of the person experiencing it. But a man's 
bod}' can, on the hypothesis, be nothing more than a series of 
feelings in consciousness, which reveal nothing but themselves. 
Much more untenable therefore is the reasoning by which the 
individual is supposed to infer the feelings of another from the 
similarity of the bodies of others to his own. Mr. Spencer, if 
ae so chooses, may see the sceptical consequences that follow 
from the denial of the universality of consciousness fully set 
forth by Hume, by whom it is proved with a completeness that 
admits of no evasion, that the attempt to base knowledge upon 
the feeling of the sensitive individual results in the negation of 
the subject as well as of the object, and in the reduction of knowl- 
edge to a number of unconnected feelings, which there is na 
mind to know and which could not be known even if there were. 
The doctrine of relativity at last proves its claim to the title of 
absolute scepticism. 

We have endeavored to trace the theory which denies the pos- 
sibility of absolute knowledge back to its preconceptions, to mark 
the various contradictions into which it is pushed in its attempt 
to preserve knowledge, and to show that its ultimate issue is the 
denial of all knowledge. Any further examination of it may 
perhaps be deemed superfluous ; but even at the risk of being 
tedious, it seems advisable to say something upon the special 
reasoning relied upon by Mr. Spencer to establish the central 
doctrine of his whole system. 

There are two distinct senses among others in which we may 
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speak of the Relative, both of which are employed by Mr. Spen- 
cer without being carefully distinguiBhed ; and it is by this con- 
fusion of thought and expression that the inconclusiveness of 
his reasoning is partially concealed. In the first place, by the 
Belative may be understood that which as an object of thought 
involves a relation or series of relations to thought. The condi- 
tion of any consciousness whatever being the opposition of sub- 
ject and object, and the condition of definite thinking being the 
apprehension, identification and classification of differences in 
the object, knowledge is always a knowledge of relations. The 
Belative as thus understood does not of itself necessitate the 
assumption of an absolute or non- relative beyond consciousness : 
all that is required to constitute the relation is an object having 
more or fewer differences, and a subject which is more or less de- 
terminate ; and when these two correlatives are taken together 
the law that contradictories imply each other is satisfied. Sec- 
ondly, the Belative may mean that which is known, as distin- 
guished from the Absolute which exists beyond knowledge. The 
Belative in this sense of the term evidently presupposes the in- 
dependent existence of the Absolute ; for if there is no Absolute 
beyond the bounds of knowledge, there will be no Belative 
within the bounds of knowledge. The Belative is in fact simply 
the Non-absolute, as the Absolute is definable as the Non-rela- 
tive. Take away the Absolute, and the Belative as Belative dis- 
appears ; take away the Belative and the Absolute as its correl- 
ative likewise disappears. 

Examining Mr. Spencer's arguments in the light of the distinc- 
tion here pointed out, it will be found that each and all of them 
receive their apparent force from a confusion between the Bela- 
tive as implied in the very nature of consciousness, and the ficti- ' 
tious Belative that results from the assumption of the independ- 
ent existence of a Non-relative beyond consciousness. But so 
far from the one Belative implying the other, it is evident that 
just in proportion as the one is established the reality of the 
other becomes precarious. The more stringently it is proved 
that knowledge is in all cases a knowledge of relations — in other 
words, that only that which is an object of thought can be 
Known at all — the more apparent it becomes that a Belative 
which has no meaning apart from a Non- relative that by defini- 
tion can never be known, is disproved and rendered incredible. 
It is apparently from a confused apprehension that he is guilty 
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of thiB ignoratio elenchiy that Mr. Spencer after laboriously re- 
moving the ground from under his own feet by enforcing in a 
variety of ways the proposition that the Kon-relative cannot be 
known, attempts to regain some sort of footing by distinguishing 
between a knowledge of the Absolute and a ^'consciousness" of 
it — ^as if there were a kind of knowledge that excluded con- 
sciousness. 

''Human intelligence is incapable of absolute knowledge. The 
relativity of our knowledge is demonstrable analytically. The 
induction drawn from general and special experiences, may be 
confirmed by a deduction from the nature of our intelligence. 
Two ways of reaching such a deduction exist. Proof that our 
cognitions are not, and never can be, absolute, is obtainable by 
analyzing either the prodtict of thought, or the process of 
thought."* 

This statement of the general doctrine, clear as it seems, really 
confounds together the two meanings of the Belative, discrimina- 
ted above. When it is said that the human mind is not capable 
of "absolute knowledge," but only of relative knowledge, it is 
implied that that which is known is known as connected with an 
Absolute Beality beyond knowledge, and related to it as reality 
to appearance. But this evidently is only true if there exist 
pfiuch a reality : for if there is no reality outside of consciousness, 
knowledge will not be of appearances, but of reality. If Mr. 
(Spencer had said, as he ought to have done to be strictly accu- 
rate, not that there can be no "absolute knowledge," but that 
there can be no knowledge of the Absolute (a very different thing) 
it would have been at once apparent that to prove the "relativity 
'Of knowledge," in the sense that knowledge always implies rela- 
tions of an object to a subject, does not carry with it the impli- 
cation of the existence of an Absolute beyond consciousness, but 
on the contrary is the negation of that existence. If there is no 
knowledge of the Absolute, we have no right to predicate the 
existence of the Absolute ; and if all knowledge involves rela- 
tions, the Absolute, as devoid of all relations — ^as, in other words, 
not an object of thought — cannot be known to exist. A confu- 
sion between a knowledge of relations and the relativity of 
knowledge being thus made at the very threshold, it is only to 
he expected that the same confusion will vitiate the reasonings 
that follow it. And this is actually the case. 
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^'Beason/' we are told^ '4eadB to the conclusion that the sphere 
of Season is limited. This conclnsion expresses the result of 
mental analysis^ which shows us that the product of thought is 
in all cases a relation, identified as such and such ; that therefore 
Being in itself, out of relation, is unthinkable, as not admitting 
of being brought within the form of thought."* 

A little reflection will suffice to bring out into clearness the 
paralogism implicit in this reasoning. On the surface, all that 
seems to be maintained is that, as the product of thought is 
always a relation, the Absolute being out of relation is not thought 
at all. Thus £eir nothing is asserted but the identical proposi- 
tion : '^that which is out of relation to thought is not in relation 
to thought." But the natural inference from this conclusion 
aurely is that no such Absolute exists, or, if it does, that at least 
it cannot be known to exist. If every attempt to think '*Being 
out of relation" results in failure, why not give up the attempt, 
and conclude that there is no ^^Being out of relation" to think t 
Any effort to make that an object of thought which is assumed 
not to be an object oi thought must result in failure, from the 
very fact that thought will not surrender the very law of its ex- 
istence at our bidding. This conclusion however is not the one 
to which Mr. Spencer comes ; on the contrary, he infers that 
^^Being in itself, out of relation" exists because it cannot be 
known. For to say that ''the sphere of Beason is limited" is to 
say, in other words, that beyond that sphere there exists ''Being 
in itself^ out of relation"; and the only reason given for this as- 
sumption is that '^Being in itself, out of relation" is not, and can- 
not, be known ; whence it follows that "Being in itself, out of re- 
lation" is proved to exist for the sole reason that it cannot be 
known. This seems such a new and unexampled style of rea- 
soning that one is tempted to suspect a flaw in the objection 
rather than in the reasoning itself. And yet there appears to be 
no way of escape from the dilemma: if "Being in itself" is be- 
yond thought, it cannot be known to exist ; if it is within thought, 
and so known to exist, it is no longer "Being in itself." 

The contradiction here evolved is manifestly but a special in- 
stance of the general contradiction arising from an interchange 
of the two antithetical meanings of the Relative already distin- 
guished. The product of thought is in all cases a relation, and 
hence knowledge may correctly enough be said to be knowledge 
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of the Belative. Bnt with the Belative as thnB anderstood is 
identified the Belative in the sense of that which is the negation 
of the Absolnte, and which as snch implies a relation to the Ab> 
solnte — the relation of dependence or phenomenal manifestation. 
For knowledge of the Belative is substituted relative knowledge, 
and thns it is secretly assumed that there is no absolute knowl- 
edge because there is no knowledge of the Absolute. But as 
knowledge is in all cases a relation, the true inference is that 
that which Is out of all relation is unknowable for the very suffi- 
cient reason that to define it as that which is out of relation is 
tacitly to assert its unknowability. Knowledge is only relative 
or phenomenal, in the sense required for Mr. Spencer's argument^ 
upon the supposition that the Absolute exists beyond knowledge; 
and to assert that the Absolute is beyond knowledge is to take 
away the only ground upon which knowledge can be shown to be 
phenomenal, and therefore to establish its absoluteness. If there 
is no Absolute beyond the sphere of cousciousness, knowledge is 
not phenomenal bnt real ; if there is an Absolute beyond the 
sphere of consciousness, knowledge can never be kuown not to 
be real ; so that in either case the phenomenal character of 
knowledge can never be proved, and what cannot be proved no 
one has a right to assume. 

The negation of the Absolute, defined as Mr. Spencer defines 
it, is the only legitimate conclusion to be drawn from the fact 
that thinking is in all cases relating. An attempt is however 
made to avoid this conclusion by distinguishing between the 
^^definite consciousness of which Logic formulates the laws," and 
an ^Hndefinite consciousness which cannot be formulated." The 
Absolute, although it cannot be apprehended by definite think- 
^Sj is y^t given in a consciousness which though undefined is 
not negative but positive. "Observe, that every one of the ar- 
guments by which the relativity of our knowledge is demonstra- 
ted, distinctly postulates the positive existence of something be- 
yond the relative. To say that we canuot know the Absolute, is, 
by implication, to affirm that there is an Absolute. In the very 
denial of our power to learn what the Absolute is, there lies hid- 
den the assumption that it is ; and the making of this assumption 
proves that the Absolute has been present to the mind, not as a 
nothing, but as a something. Clearly, then, the very demonstra- 
tion that a definite consciousness of the Absolute is impossible to 
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us, unavoidably preBnpposeB an indefinite conscionsness of it."* 
Is it possible, one cannot help exclaiming, that any one should 
be deceived by reasoning so flimsy t We have here evidently 
our old enemy under a new disguise. The proof of the ^^rela- 
tivity of knowledge," it is said, implies that the Absolute exists* 
That depends, is the manifest retort, upon what is meant by the 
phrase '^the relativity of our knowledge." If it means, as alone 
has been proved, that thinking involves relations, the existence 
of an Absolute beyond the limits of thought, so far from being 
established cannot possibly be established, unless thought can 
belie its very nature, and have an object at once in relation to it and 
out of relation to it. If, on the other hand, by the expression 
"relativity of our knowledge," we are to understand that knowl- 
edge is not of the real but of the phenomenal, the Absolute is no 
doubt ^'postulated," but it is postulated in defiance of ''every one 
of the arguments by which the relativity of our knowledge is 
demonstrated." If the '' Absolute has been present to the mind, 
not as a nothing, but as a something"' — as a real existence, that 
is, and not as an abstraction — it follows either that thought has 
violated its own laws, according to which it can only think under 
relations, or that the Absolute is not devoid of all relations. In 
the former case, the decisions of thought are necessarily worth- 
less ; in the latter, the Absolute must be sought within and not 
without consciousness ; and thus the Spencerian doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge breaks down, either because it is founded 
upon &lsehood or because of it^ inadequacy. Thus far there 
seems to be no ground for the assertion of a consciousness of the 
Absolute, but very strong grounds for its denial. And here 
we come to consider the nature of that "indefinite" conscious- 
ness which is somehow to preserve the existence of an Absolute 
lying beyond the confines of thought. 

"Thinking being relationing, no thought can ever express more 
than relations. What now must happen if thought, having this 
law, occupies itself with the final mystery f Always implying 
terms in relation, thought implies that both terms shall be more 
or less defined ; and as fast as one of them becomes indefinite, 
the relation also becomes indefinite, and thought becomes indis- 
tinct. What must happen if one term of the relation is not only 
quantitatively but also qualitatively unrepresentable t Clearly 
in this case the relation does not cease to be thinkable except as 
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$k relation of a certain claes, bat it lapses completely. That is 
to say, the law of thought that contradictories can be known only 
in relation to each other, no longer holds when thought attempts 
to transcend the Belatire ; and yet, when it attempts to tran- 
scend the Belative, it must make the attempt in conformity with 
its law — ^must in some dim mode of cousciousness posit a STon- 
relative, and, in some similarly dim mode of consciousness, a re- 
lation between it and the Relative."* 

The first part of this argument is : Given two concrete objects 
of thought with definite relations of quantity and quality to each 
other : take away the quantity of one, and the quantitative rela- 
tions of the two disappear; take away the qualities left, and 
there is no relation whatever between them. The conclusion 
here reached is undoubtedly correct : between two objects from 
which all inter-relations have been removed, there is no relation 
whatever, for if there were, all the inter-relations would not have 
been removed : correlative terms are no longer correlative, when 
the relation between them is eliminated. True : but when the 
relation between them is destroyed, although they are no longer 
thought of as correlatives, each may still be an ohject of thought. 
The term which has been purified of all relations to its correla- 
tive term, is no longer thought of as a correlative of that term, 
but it may still be in consciousness as an object — indefinite of 
<M>urse, but still an object. This is clearly implied in the appli- 
cation made of the argument. What Mr. Spencer has to show 
is that the Absolute, while devoid of all relations, is yet known 
in a ^^dim mode of consciousness"; and however dim the con- 
sciousness may be, there must be an object of it, or there will be 
no consciousness. ^^There is," says Mr. Spencer, ^'something 
which alike forms the raw material of definite thought and re- 
mains after the definiteness which thinking gave to it has been 
deBtroyed."t That is to say, the elimination of all relations of 
one object to another still leaves each object as an object of con> 
sciousness ; the thing that has been deprived of all its definite- 
ness, and so taken out of relation to the thing with which it was 
at first correlated, does not vanish altogether, but remains as an 
indefinite '^something," we know not what. Now when it is re- 
membered that the Absolute, the existence of which Mr. Spen- 
cer is trying to prove, is Being in iteelf out of all relation, and 
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therefore oat of relation to conscioasness, the ensoDtial weakness 
of the argument is at/Once apparent. What has been shown is 
that a thing from which all the properties are removed is not 
thought of as in relation to any other thing ; but from the very 
nature of the argument it is implied that this indefinite '^some- 
thing" is an object of consciousness. But as an object of con- 
sciousness, it is in relation to the subject conscious of it. Its 
relations to the object with which it was at first correlated have 
been taken away, but not its relation to the self by which it is 
known. If then the Absolute is in relation to a conscious self> 
it cannot be identified with ^^Being in itself, out of relation,'^ and 
therefore is no longer an Absolute but a Belative. The same 
conclusion of course follows if, without taking adv'antage of the 
admission that the elimination of all definiteness may still leave, 
as an object of consciousness, an indefinite something that is not 
anything in particular, we suppose that upon the removal of all 
relations to another object, there remains no object of conscious- 
ness whatever, but a pure blank, the negation of all conscious- 
ness. For upon this supposition, the Absolute is not brought 
within consciousness at all, but is to consciousness pure nothing^ 
and therefore cannot be shown to exist. Thus again we come 
round to the dilemma: if the Absolute is an object of conscious- 
ness, it does not exist ; if it does exist, it is not an object of con- 
sciousness. 

It may i>erhaps be thought that the second part of the argu- 
ment cited above affords a way of escape from this dilemma. The 
reasoning seems to be that it is not necessary to suppose that the 
Absolute itself is actually an object of consciousness ; all that 
is required is a ''dim mode of consciousness," which represents or 
is sjpnholical of the Absolute, and which thus gives assurance of 
the existence of the Absolute, while keeping it outside of con- 
sciousness. That this is the correct interpretation of the reason- 
ing is confirmed by the remark immediately following the passage 
quoted: '* Just as when we try to pass beyond phenomenal mani- 
festations to the Ultimate Beality manifested, we have to symbol- 
ize it out of such materials as the phenomenal manifestations 
give us ; so we have simultaneously to symbolize the connection 
between this Ultimate Beality audits manifestations, as somehow 
allied to the connections among the phenomenal manifestations 
themselves."* Assuming, then, that the ''dim mode of con- 
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6ciousne6s" has m its object an indefinite ^^something,'" which is 
not the ^^Ultimate Reality," but is merely representative of it ; it 
is evident that this supposition creates more difficulties than it 
resolves. If the '^something" in consciousness is representative of 
the unknown Reality, we must suppose that there is some kind of 
pre-established harmony between the something in consciousness 
and the something beyond consciousness. But there must be a 
consciousness of the representative or symbolical character of 
the something in consciousness, or there can be no consciousness 
of the something beyond consciousness. This however is but 
another way of saying that there is a relation between that which 
is and that which is not known, and hence the unknown some- 
thing is not out of relation to consciousness, but is brought into 
relation with it, and is no longer an Absolute but a Relative. 
Otherwise stated, a mode of consciousness cannot be known to be 
representative of something else unless a comparison is made 
between that which is represented and that which is representa- 
tive ; but comparison implies relation ; and therefore both terms 
of the relation must be in consciousness. The Absolute then to 
be given in a mode of consciousness representative of it, must 
itself be in consdousnesss ; in which case it ceases to be Abso- 
lute. Or again, taking the other side of the dilemma, a mode of 
consciousness is representative of a Reality beyond conscious- 
ness, only if such a reality exists. But the existence of it is the 
very point in dispute, and must not be assumed. It is a manifest 
seesaw to argue that the unknown Reality exists because a cer- 
tain mode of consciousness is known to be representative of it, 
when this mode can only be known to be representative if the un- 
known Reality exists. 

Thus the Absolute, in the sense of that which is out of rela- 
tion to thought, is banished to the limbo prepared for all bodiless 
figments of the abstracting understanding ; and in the same 
shadowy realm the phenomenal Relative, the shadow of a shade, 
must likewise disappear. There being no ^^Being in itself, out of 
relation to thought," reality must be sought in Being for itself in 
relation to thought, and the relativity of knowledge comes to 
have no other meaning than the knowledge of relations. The 
Absolute as bound up with thought is coincident with our knowl- 
edge of it ; it is hidden in no inaccessible sphere. It does not 
follow that at any given stage in human knowledge, the Absolute 
has exhaustively revealed itself: but it does follow that in the 
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highest stage of knowledge arrived at, it is most worthily appre- 
hended. Mr. Spencer, however, blindly seeks it at the lowest stage 
of knowledge, and is unwilling to allow an open undisguised ap- 
prehension of it even in this form, under the misconception that 
if it is in relation to thought it is not the Absolute at all. The 
^'dim consciousness" in which he seeks it is either the mere nega- 
tion of all consciousness, or it is the very simplest form under 
which consciousness can exist. The Absolute as known is thus 
the blank form of real existence from which all definite attributes 
have been eliminated by a process of abstraction ; it is the mere 
consciousness of an object that is no object in particular — a vague 
'^something" that can only be defined as that which is not-nothing. 
Take any complex of relations by which real knowledge is con- 
stituted ; remove one by one each of the relations making up this 
complex, until there remains only the abstraction of relation to 
consciousness, and you have the Spencerian Absolute. And this 
undoubtedly is the Absolute; but it is the Absolute in its sim- 
plest and poorest form. Moreover even in this its initial stage, it 
is not a Non-relative but a Relative. The nature Of the Abso- 
lute is thus revealed : it is the synthesis of the correlatives sub- 
ject and object ; not the negation of the subject or the negation 
of the object, but the unity comprehending both. The Absolute 
in its simplest form may however, from a different point of view, 
be called the Belative. It is the real, the true ; but it is only the 
real or true in one form, and a very poor form, and therefore as 
opposed to other and richer modes of its existence, it may be 
called the Belative. By the Belative is here to be understood 
the partial manifestation of the Absolute. And in this sense 
the Absolute is also the phenomenal ; it is an incipient and tran- 
sitory phase of the noumenal Absolute, the Absolute in its ideal 
completeness. But the relative or phenomenal Absolute is not 
incomprehensible, because it is not out of relation to thought ; 
and hence the self-created difiiculties that Mr. Spencer dwells 
upon with so much laborious complacency, are no longer difii- 
culties that need puzzle any one. The relative or phenomenal is 
also the abstract: the Absolute in its elements or elementary 
forms. And of all abstractions that upon which Mr. Spencer 
has fixed is the most abstract ; it is the beginning of knowledge, 
and therefore the Absolute in its simplest phase. This is at 
once apparent from the way in which it is obtained. The com- 
plex relations constituting real knowledge have to be one by one 
eliminated before it is reached; and as this is simply a way by 
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which the x>ath of knowledge may be retraced step by step, the 
gnpposed goal of knowledge brings us back to its real starting point. 
When the abstraction ^-something" has been reached, no farther 
step can be taken without abstraction from consciousness itself, 
and a descent into complete ignorance. Thus Mr. Spencer's Ab- 
solute, which is the feeblest effort of thought, is set up as its 
greatest triumph, and baptized by the name of the Great Reality. 
To comprehend the Absolute as thus conceived can only be diffi- 
cult because it is so very easy ; there is so little to know about 
it, that bringing richer categories from a higher phase of knowl- 
edge and attempting to force them upon this its lowest phase, we 
are prone to suppose that ihe inevitable contradictions that arise 
are evidence of our own mental imbecility, when in reality they 
are but an indirect proof of the inabUity of thought to compre- 
hend the incomprehensible. 

The result then of our enquiry is that by the doctrine of rela- 
tivity, knowledge is so placed in conflict with itself that a strug- 
gle between the good and the evil principle inevitably ensues. If 
with Mr. Spencer we throw in our lot with immediate knowl- 
edge, we must be content to see all real knowledge overthrown, 
and scepticism in undisputed possession of the field. One after 
another, nature and mind, object and subject, body and soul, and 
lastly consciousness itself, go down in a vain contest with unsub- 
stantial phantoms invulnerable to the most skillful strokes. But 
a new and better way has been opened up. Taking our stand 
upon the mediateness of consciousness itself, the various realms 
of existence may be reconstructed by an ever widening system 
of relations that do not destroy but substantiate reality. If Mr. 
Spencer would but discard the fiction of a knowledge that ex- 
cludes relations of thought; and if, starting from the true nature 
of consciousness as a unity of differences, he would follow to it« 
consequence^s that side of his philosophy which recognizes that 
knowledge is necessarily mediate : the self-contradictions which 
have been pointed out would disappear under the potent spell 
of a knowledge that is absolute in nature without being complete 
in extent, and real without being exhaustive. This would no 
doubt necessitate a complete remodelling of his system, but it 
would leave all that is valuable in it unimpaired. Others at 
least, who are not so deeply committed to a false theory of 
knowledge, may perhaps be warned to avoid or reject a method 
which converts the universe into a kingdom of shadows, and 
makes knowledge an unmeaning name. 
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THE SOUL'S JOUEKEY— (In Theee Parts). 

Translated from the German by S. J. D. 

Part First — Triumph of Death, 



CYOLET THE 



1. 



Dear Friend, you lately wished 
This little book to borrow, 

Containing a few wild notes 
Wherein I have sung my sorrow. 

In what is called good taste 
I confess the book is not written, 

I have simply shouted aloud 
As my soul to pieces was bitten. 

It demands, too, stronger nerves 
Than belong to our generation; 

It is also quite devoid 
Of pious ^aculation. 

We need some more of the strength 
The mighty Poet would foster. 

When he plucks out on the stage 
The eyes of old foolish Gloster. 

Nor was Italia' s bard 

So y<^ry mild in his drawing, 
When he painted in Hell below 

Ugolin scalp and skull gnawing. 

No lies are told in the book, 
Nor is the conviction hidden; 

Ere this I have lost a friend 
By speaking out what is forbidden. 

I have given you warning now 

As far as I am able, 
80 lay the book aside 

Unless your nerves are stable. 



2. 

This half of me, oh lay 
Within the ground, 

A half can not be healed 
Of its one wound. 

Nor tell me that old Time 
Can cure ray sorrow; 

I will not have it cured. 
More would I borrow. 

Ye murky shades of Night, 

My soul enshroud. 
Nor let one beam of light 

Cut through the cloud. 



FIEST. 

I wish to keep my heart 

All torn in two. 
And daily have it drip 

With bloody dew. 

The other half of me 
Lies in the ground. 

This half can oot be healed 
Drip, drip, oh wound. 



8. 



There ye lie, my heart's own roses 

Soon to melt away to earth. 
In your leaves my hope reposes, 
It must wither from its birth. 

One is but the tender blossom. 
Rose-bud with a peep of red. 

Fallen from its mother's bosom, 
Scarce begi|n yet it is dead. 

But for thee, my full-blown flower. 
Tears are scarlet as thy leaf. 

And I feel a demon'* power 
Smiting in my heart for grief. 

There ye wilt, oh lovely roses. 
Soon yonriorms will find the tomb, 

In you still my soul reposes 
Though no more I see you bloom. 



I knew not what T had, 
When thou wast at my sidet 

Ah, often 'tis my prayer 
With thee would I had died. 

I knew not what it was 

Which from thy presence spread* 
But now that it is gone 

I wish that I were dead. 

Ambition's dream was mine 
When thou didst smile on me. 

Now all my life is turned 
Into a dream of thee. 

Whatever praise I win. 
Whatever hope of, fame. 
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Brings but the bitter tear; 
Without thee what's a name? 

Could I but call thee back 

My gratitude to tell, 
For that brief moment's time 

Eternity I'd sell. 

Life is a living death, 
And every breath a sigh. 

Oh, that the end might come 
And I lie down and die. 



All letters spell the same. 
Thy sweet namei 

I see thee in thy bloom 

Once more loom, 

Then o'er all fklls the gloom 
Of the t*mb. 



S. 



I feel the tepid tears 

Roll down my cheeks, 
Methinks a stream of blood 

Which heavenward reeks. 

There blots this word I write 

A scarlet drop. 
The heart so AiU must flow 

And never stop. 

Mine eye is but a wound 

That taps the heart. 
And drops come gushing out 

From every part. ' 

Ton scarlet landscape seemed 

Once bright to me. 
But now through mine own blood 

I have to see. 

There fklls upon the world 

A radiance red^ 
The sun above doth look 

As If he bled. 



7. 



To thee my daily meed of love I pay, 

A tear, 
Which lifts thee up firom thy low bed of olay, 

Sodiear. 

A. tear that ever shall a picture hold. 

Of thee, 
Ta'en in some sad or happy time of old. 

With me. 



A tear throbbed out the centre of my breast 

By throes. 
And quivering with a wavy wild unreet 

Of woes. 



A tear whose crystal holds thy lif^ serene 

Insphered, 
And rules mine eye as some msjestic queen 

SowMrd. 



A tear which bubbling up from memory's well 

Down deep. 
Doth drag the past Arom out his murky cell 

Of sleep. 



6. 



Thy face is on the air 

Everywhere, 
Far in the sinking cloud. 

In the crowd, 
' *Thou art that form' ' think I, 

•'Sweeping by." 
To me darts back thy look 

From my book ; 



8. 



Though the moon be faintly smiling 
At the lovers' low beguiling 

In her solt and silken streams, 
But her glimmer 
Growing dimmer 
Lights me weeping in my dreams. 



Though the sun be gently glowing 
And mild beams on all bestowing 
As he slowly sinks away. 
But his glimmer 
Growing dimmer 
Leaves within my soul no ray. 
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Thongh mine eyes show nought of sadness, 
Or mayhap betoken gladness, 
Inwardly I feel the tear; 
Soon their glimmer 
Growing dimmer 
Into night will disappear. 

Scarce I hear the eall of dnty. 
Scarce I note the thing of beanty 
That once made my bosom thrill; 
'TiB a glimmer 
Growing dimmer 
That the heart no more can All. 

Once I dwelt within a presence 
O'er me raying beams of pleasance, 
When began to wane its light 
Till its glimmer 
Growing dimmer 
Fled, and left me in the night. 



9. 



The world is not the world 

Which once I Icnew, 
The rainbows all are gone 

That gaye it hne. 

At night the crape hangs o'er 

A mighty bier, 
And every star above 

Lets fid! a tear. 

The snnlight too is changed, 
It is so wan. 



Weeping some other part 
Forever gone. 

I step within the house, 

The soul is fled, 
A hoUowness it is. 

My home is dead. 

Where'er I go or look 

There Is a void; 
The world is not the world. 

Is quite destroyed. 



10. 

My rhymes are drops of blood 

That gurgle low. 
Their wound I dare not stanch,. 

It has to flow. 

I would not sing a word 

If I were whole, 
But song alone relieves 

The writhing soul. 

Think not it is my sport 

To make this verse, 
I feel I must avoid 

What is for worse. 

Ah Poesy, thou art 

The surgeon's knife, 
Which cuts me to tbe heart 

To save my life. 



OYOLBT THE SEOOND. 



1. 



What storms the raging heart 

In wild reftrain? 
Is it a new delight, 

Or the old pain? 

The South sends up her breeze 

To free the land, 
Tbe brooks leap down the hills 

Out Winter's hand. 

The buds peep out their beds 

To greet the day, 
The forest orchestra 

Begins to play. 



The children out the house 

Bush to the air. 
Wild rings the chime of glee, 

Joy everywhere. 

Heaven's Grand Almoner, 
The bright-baired sun. 

Throws down his fairest gift 
And Spring is won. 

Oh Spring, let me not hear 

Thy merry strain. 
The more delight I feel 

The more tbe pain. 
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2. 



The rose-bud has opened its lips 
And whispers to me of a maid. 

Whom Spring had brought to her bloom 
When her heart in my bosom was laid. 



Little songster, leave my sorrow, 
I would have thee only sing, 

O'er my corpse, a dirge to-morrow 
And a leaflet on it fling. 



The lark is trilling with glee 
Her bridal retrain in the shade, 

I knew the song that she sings. 
Its music I learned of the maid. 

The lily is drooping in white, 
Its leaves are beginning to fade. 

Ok well I hear what it tells— 
The story of the maid. 



3. 



Vernal winds, so blandly blowing, 
Frosen waters f^ee ye set. 

But my tears ye start to flowing 
Like the mountain rivulet. 



5. 



The Painter Autumn touches now the wood. 
He spreads his colors on the leafy green, 
A picture thereout grows of wondrous sheen 
Wherein he paints his melancholy mood; 
But when his work of beauty Is once done. 
Each leal which hath his gentle pencU felt. 
Drops down to earth and into soil doth melt 
When Just Its time of glory had begun. 
The gloomy Painter studies *o portray 
On Nature's canvas bright thefiace of Death; 
But. all his strokes are followed by decay. 
His picture vanishes before his breath; 
And when the leaves are gone, as in a dream. 
He fellows too, the victim of his theme. 



Vernal Sun, thou mildly shinest. 
Till the earth once more la dry. 

Otherwise thou me Indlnest, 
Bver wet is now mine eye. 

Vernal Love, from thee youth borrows 
Sweetest strains of glee and hope. 

But t« me thou breathest sorrows 
In whose memory I grope 

Genial Spring, thy glance releases 
Ice-bound Joys of all the year, 

But to me thy flood increases 
By the melting of the tear. 



6. 

Leaves are here twirling, 
lighting now there. 

Ceaselessly whirling 
Down through the air. 

Widowers moaning 

Are all the trees, 
List their low groaning 

Tx>adlng the breeze. 

Forests are bitten 

By a white asp, 
Meadows are smitten. 

Look how they gasp! 



4. 



Weeping through the wood I wander. 
Something drives me on my way. 

And my longing groweth fonder 
As alone in tears I stray. 

Streams roll down the face of Nature 

As she looks upon my pain. 
And the eye of every creature 

Sends Its little drop of rain. 

From a bush I hear a ditty, 

* 'Breaka thy heart, thou lonely man?' ' 
Echoes to that strain of pity 

Softly through the forest ran. 



Fairest of flowers 

Softly has fled; 
How the stalk cowers. 

Bow lug the head! 

Autumn Is passing. 

Oh this unrest! 
Burden harassing. 

Crushing the breast. 

Tell me the reason 

Why the heart's tossed? 
'Tis not the season. 

Something Is lost. 
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When I see the haze of Autumn, 
Something stirs within my hreast, 

When I see the leaflets falling 
Feeling riaes robbing rest, 

Sighs steal out disdaining custom, 
Tears come trickling without best, 

And I hear a voiceless calling, 
A deep longing unexpressed. 

Ah I feel it was the Autumn 

When thy love first thrilled my breast. 
And autumnal leayes were falling 

When I saw thee laid to rest. 



8. 



On all sides firagments of the rainbow gleam. 
Scattered upon the hill and through the vale, 
Autumn his many colored coat of mail 
In sad presentiment to don doth seem; 
With his dread enemy he now must fight, 
From out his radiant armor peers a face 
8« oTercastwith deeply pensive grace 
That every soul is sorrowed at the sight. 
The combat rages mid the stalwart trees, 
And sweeps along the mead until the street. 
The hace like battle smoke lowers o'er the leas, 
Bat dying leaves proclaim their lord's defeat. 
Ail reddened in their blood the ground they 

strew, 
Or takmg on betimes Death's sallow hue. 



9. 

The graas is withered, 
Crisp are the leaves. 

The Aruit is gathered, 
Stacked are the sheaves. 

The trees iorsaken 
Weep low their fate. 

The frost hath taken 
Away their state. 

There stands how lonely 

The monarch oak! 
With bare head only 

Waits Winter's stroke. 

The woods with riot 

No longer ring. 
The birds are quiet. 

Too sad to sing. 

Each living creature 
Doth seem to mourn. 

And over Nature 
A veil is worn. 

Dusk robes she borrows. 

Oh what has fled! 
The season sorrows 

For its sere dead. 

Why stands this picture 
On Nature's scroll? 

It is the vesture 
Of my own soul. 



CYCLET THE THIRD. 



1. 

Could I but see thee listen 
To this rough rhyme, 

The Music of the Spheres 
Would therein ehime. 

Or could I thee behold 
My words to read. 

My body would become 
A burning gleed . 

Could I revive thee now 
One line to know, 

My brain I'd set on fire 
To give it glow. 

Could 1 recall thy smUe 
By this dull strain. 

The soul entire of love 
Therein I'd drain. 



Could I bring back thee whole 

By Uiis one song,' 
Would sing no more for aye, 

Would go along. 



2. 



' 'Heart, oh heart more heavy 
Than metal that ever was found, 

Methinks that if thrown in the river, 
I would sink with thee and be drowned. 

Roaming in mead or in forest 
Bemoves of thy weight not a pound;: 

I tread and my feet seem sinking 
To my final home in the ground. 

Earthy too is this bosom 
Whose walls enfold thee around. 



s 
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And whenbver I hear thy throbbing, 
Leaden and dead is the sound. ' ' 

Answer to these reproaches 

Came back like a moan in a swoond : 
A grave is thy heart so heavy 

With corpse and coi&n and ground. 



8. 

To visit stars my soul 
Abroad had gone, 

How quick it sped beyond 
The gates of Dawn! 

Among the golden isles 

Of Heaven's sea, 
It flew and lit and sipped 

Just like a bee. 



All my spirit's noiseless working, 

What I thought and what I felt. 
All that in the mind is lurkmg, 

All within thy bosom dwelt. 
That most secret deep relation 

I had never known before. 
Now I feel love 's the foundation 

Whereon rests the mind's whole store. 

Love, I wish that thou wert stronger 

Or deprived of all thy might. 
Then would life hold out no longer 

Or be fireed of thy flerce right; 
Still my sorrow hath a sweetness 

That away I will not cast. 
And I 'v« come to love the fleetness 

That will sufTer nought to last. 



5. 



It sought a glowing flower 
Which was not there. 

Oh still I feel the throe 
Of its despair. 

Back then it darted past 

The realm of stars, 
And homeward bent its glance 

From flery Mars. 

This little ball of Earth 

Plunged light along. 
As tossed r^om star to star 

By giants strong. 

But lookl bends o'er it there 

A female shape, 
Whose face is hid beneath 

A veil of crape. 

I see her tears drop down, 

Deep sighs she gave. 
The little ball of Earth 

Is but a grave. 



4. 



Source of every fiiirest blessing. 

Angel of my soul's repose, 
When I felt thy sweet caressing 

Nought I knew of Fortune's blows; 
Now thy parting has bereft me 

Of the base whereon I lay. 
And a ruin it has left me 

Falling inward to decay. 



I once had a Heaven myself. 

Its deity I was alone. 
One star I hung from its arch. 

And all the universe shone. 

My Heaven has sunk into night. 

And I am a god no more. 
From the star that looked in my fiace 

There comes no beam as of yore. 

'Tis fallen and buried in Earth, 
Extinct is its heavenly glow. 

The Earth is the grave of the stars, 
Ot Love and Heaven the foe. 



6. 



Last night to the song I listened 
That often I heard thee sing. 

And in thy voice there glistened 
A note that made the tear spring. 

I rise from my moistened pillow 
And hasten down the stair, 

I lay me under the willow, 
The voice still sings in the air. 

I walk through the streets of the city, 
The houses are silent in sleep. 

But ever I hear the ditty 
Whose note impels me to weep. 

I come to the lonely mountain. 
Now gladly I hear that strain. 

Let the tears burst out their fountain 
Let me utter the shout of pain. 
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7. 



H. 



Ton pic tore-frame doth seem 

Some hoary castle wall, 
From whose high window thou 

Look 'St down a weeping thrall, 

I feel that I coold storm 
Thy prison-house beyond, 

And batter down its towers 
That 1 might break thy bond. 

To make thy image breathe 
Now would r seek the spell 

In realms ol bliss or blight. 
In Heaven or in Hell. 

To flush thy cheek anew 
Oh I could tap my heart, 

Could fill thy shade with blood 
Once more to make it start. 



I saw a naked heart 

About to burst, 
It swelled and throbbed and leaped 

As if acciirsed. 

4 

Into that swollen heart 

I plunge a knife. 
And cut it to the core, 

To Slay its strife. 

Dark are the gouts of blood 

That firom it run. 
And to a measure wild 

Fall one by one. 

Each irop in sombre hue 

Leaps into rhyme, 
And verses made of blood 

Move forth in time 



I in thy ghost would force 
The half '>f every breath. 

Till both with one last gasp 
Could go along with Death. 

Graft in my stoic flesh 
The sum of ear'hly harm, 

So thou rush out that frame 
And rest upon this arm . 



The heart now rests awhile 
Freed from its pain, 

But soon It swells anew- 
Must flow again. 



CYCLET THE FOURTH. 



1. 



The Future is a wayward nurse 
That holds to man her breast, 

And bids him suck of her deep curse— 
Of fisr-off aims the quest. 

8he drives away the Now in scorn, 

And makes one but a fool ; 
Ah well, I feel the bitter thorn 

To be her scouted tool. 



One day I sternly said: 'Tis past;- 
I'll sate her greed no more :— 

Come now, my love, let's rest at last 
And well enjoy our store. 

I turned to do what I had hoped, 
Ah whither art thou fled? 

The Jealous Future's Jaws had oped 
She swallowed thee instead. 



She spake so wise : Provide for me 

So that when I am come, 
My time can wholly given be ^ 

To thee and thine alone. 

I toiled the day with feverish brain , 

Porsnit v as never still, 
The body sank beneath the strain 

The Future's maw to flll. 

Bat always more she did demand. 
With dark unfathomed throat— 

Tet sweet her smile, her whisper bland, 
' 'A little more' ' her note. 



2. 



To look before by most was held 
Man's worthiest, highest trait, 

''Provide, Provide," spake snowy eld, 
' 'For sick or sound estate. ' ' 

Mild Prudence said : "Art thou alone? 

Dare not with Fortune toy; 
The dog e'en buries flrst his bone. 

Will then his store e^joy." 

Let Prudence answer now, I pray. 
Of many questions one; 
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What boots its garnered toil to-day 
The object being gone? 



8. 



Sweet little Madeleine, 
Again thy birth- day's here, 

Four years hare quickly passed 
Since first thou didst appear. 

What Joys thou hast called forth 
In mother's heart and mine, 

The angele could not tell 
E'en with their lips divine. 

But since thy last birth-day, 
Death has been on our track. 

Thy mother went away 
And has not since come back. 

Our life it was so sweet, 
So happy were we three, 

That we ne'er had the thought 
It could not always be. 

Soon in thy little mind 
Thy mother will be dim. 

Who loved thee so that oft 
Her eyes ran o'er the brim. 

But still thy laugh rings out, 
Nor dost thou seem to miss 

Her whom it gave such Joy 
Thy little lips to kiss. 

Could we but liave her back. 
How much would we not givej 

We'd share with her our years 
So that she too might live. 

Together we would stay 

And then together die, 
None would be left to mourn. 

Nor she, nor thou, nor I . 

We'll see her face no more. 
Our hearts send forth a moan, 

For thou and I, my child, 
Must now go on alone. 

But often on our way 
We shall cast back a look, 

To those bright years of love. 
Ere she our path forsook. 



How is it in the grave, mother. 

That would I like to know, 
1 long to sleep with thee, mother. 

Beneath the shining snow. 

Then over me in May, mother, 

To have the violets blow. 
And turn their blue eyes down, mother , 

To where we nestle low. 

The wind upon my grave, mother. 
The falling leaves would strow. 

And redbreast lighting there, mother. 
Would peep for us below. 

The earth above i* lone, mother, 

I have nowhere to go. 
Oh take me to thy bed, mother. 

Beneath the shining snow. 



The warm-swaddled babes of the Spring 

Are peering Irom every tree. 
But I have to think of the buds 

Thaterewhile blossomed for me. 

Oh bright little tip of the rose. 
At thy look my heart will break. 

Thou callest to mind a red lip 
And thee let me kiss for its sake. 

Oh why should ^e blossom again 
While my buds stay in the earthy 

And never once rise ftrom their sleep 
With the Spring to take the new birth? 

Could I bring them to bloom once more,. 
My life's weary years would 1 toil, 

I would water them daily with tears. 
Then give them my body as soil. 



6. 

I went into the wood 

To still my grief; 
I heard the sighing leaves : 

Oh, no relief. 

With sleep I tried to stanch 

My tears' hot stream, 
I saw her die again 
In my wild dream. 
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I sought the quiet grove 

Where now she lies, 
The flood has all dried up 

Within mine eyes. 

Beneath this grassy plot 

In violets dressed, 
Which waits beside thy grave 

Here shall I rest. 



Oh then my tears flill plainly tell 
I feel that thou art gone. 



7. 



My heart, I think that thoa art mad, 

Who can thy ways explain? 
Thy pleasures are in mourning clad. 

Thy Joys leap into pain. 

I lie upon a grassy mound, 
The world seems giving cheer, 

The air is Aill of merry sound, 
I smile, then drops a tear. 

Yon herds are sporting on the lea, 

Their fhn is never spent, 
I laugh within to see their glee, 

Then feel my soul is rent. 

Whene'er a Joy grasps me with might, 

A sigh is in it found. 
Whene'er my heart swells with delight. 

Then bursts Its olden wound. 



I can not feel that thou art gone. 
My life still glides with thine; 

But when I loolc to see thy smile, 
I know what loss is mine. 



9. 



Above thy feverish Arame I hung 

And watched the waning light. 
Which in thy warm and fViendly eyes 

Was turning into night; 
Those drooping eyes blazed forth once more- 

Their former love and grace. 
As thou didst clasp me round the neok. 

It was our last embrace. 

The mind had almost quit the flesh. 

Thou knewest me alone. 
Thy love still felt that I was there 

When Reason quite was gone; 
And then methinks the morning sun 

Shone out thy sickly face. 
As thou didst clasp me round the neck. 

It was our last embrace. 

Thy struggling arms pressed down my head 

Until thy lips I met. 
And they still moved to give the kiss. 

Though moist with Death's cold sweatf 
Oh yet I see within my mind 

Thy features' glowing trace 
As thou didst clasp me round the neck^ 

It was nur last embrace. 

It seemed as if the last last drop 

Of life thou didst expend. 
In order that thy life of love 

In love might wholly end; 
Eternity will ne'er that smile 

Of parting love eflisce. 
As thou didst clasp me round the neck,. 

It was our last embrace. 



I hear thy footsteps' buoyant tread 
As they ascend the stair. 

But then I think of thy last hour, 
I know thou art not there. 

Up from the page I turned my look 

About to call thy name. 
Then suddenly an image darts— 

Thy stark and pallid fh&me. 

I can not feel that thou art gone, 
So deep our lives entwine; 

Except I think and think I must. 
Unbroken is the line. 

But when I think and think I must 
Of that autumnal dawn, 



10. 



The beldames three crossed my path one day^ 
I turned aside to avoid their way. 
My feet in fetters there seemed to stay. 
My Jaws were locked, no word could say. 

'He comes', they shrieked with a mad laugh of zeal. 
One had a spindle, another a wheel, 
A thread thereon she began then to reel, 
A thread whose clew m my brain I could feel. 

The third one raised the remorseless shears 
Which her Angers ply through the murderous years. 
No wail can melt the wax of her ears. 
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Her eyes flerce flame bums up all her tears. 

The thread was flowing with droplets so red, 
The beldame looked for a moment and said: 
If I Should cut now this little thread. 
Then he, methinks, would only be dead. 

But I shall snap his heart in twain, 
And take the part which has no pain. 
And leave him a half to bleed amain. 
That he both alive and dead remain. 



ItmiiBt be seen through tears 
The crimson to impart. 

The Fates cut man in twain, 
Hounds are the cruel years, 

Let Poet write in blood. 
Let Header read through tears. 



12. 



The beldames three have left my path, 
But still I see those eyes of wrath, 
And daily in a crimson bath 
I feel the shears the beldame hath. 



11. 



I know my words are red 
For firom the heart tney gush. 

Its drops rise to my tongue 
And into verses rush. 

Bed let them stand on white, 
The rubric to my grief. 

Their color in mine eye 
Is what me brings relief. 

Of sweet and sickly strains 
I shun the mawkish flood, 

The song alone I love 
Writ in the Poet's blood. 

Away thou merry maji 
Thy soul must riven be 

To let thy voice burst out 
And Join this song with me. 

For though the word be stained 
In colors of the heart. 



Oh that my life might glide 

Into a dream. 
And I forever lave 

In memory's stream. 

Tear off this dogging flesh 

To me not kin, 
It is the wall of Hell 

Which shuts me in. 

Strike out the senses wild. 

For they but keep 
My sighing "oul awake 

When it would sleep. 

Blast too the outer world 

Till it be nought; 
Why must it still intrude 

Upon my thought?; 

Then as the sweetest dream 

So light, so ft^e. 
Again the years will come 

Thou wast with me. 

One memory of thee 

Will be my soul. 
Eternity in love 

Away will roll. 



Part Second — Triumph of The Image. 



OYOLET THE FIRST. 



1. 



By day I pull a wooden boat 
Whose speed with toil is bought. 

By night I in a shallop float 
Whose oar is but my thought. 

By day I feel the bleeding rent 



For half my flesh is gone. 
By night that half to me is sent 
And I am whole till dawn. 

By day are sundered human hearts 
And tears of blood then stream, 

By night restored are the parts 
When man can be a dream. 
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By day I wander a lost soul, 
By night comes rescue soon, 

•Oh that the knell of day would toll 
And into night I swoon. 



2. 



There blooms an Oleander 

Alone in a foreign land, 
It dreams and seems to wander 

While its flowers of Are expand. 

In dreams it seems to wander 
Far oflT to its home in the South, 

How bums that Oleander 1 
Each bud has a flame in its mouth. 

That burning Oleander 

Has gone to stand with its mate, 
TThere golden streams meander; 

How happy now its fate I 

The golden streams meander 
And the winds soft kisses seem, 

Oh fiiithflil Oleander, 
Thy lover is a dream. 



A, dream within a dream. 

In arms I will enfold her 
Now but a ghostly gleam, 

My soul, embrace her bolder, 
A dream within a dream. 

My soul, embrace her bolder, ' 
The lost of thine redeem, 

Before to nought we moulder, 
A dream within a dream. 

Before to nought we moulder 
Who now two shadows seem, 

I in my arms enfold her, 
A dream within a dream. 

I in my arms enfold her 
Whom my own soul I deem; 

But oh, I could not hold her, 
A dream wilhin a dream. 

Although I could not hold her 
No more than sunny beam. 

But still my love T told her, 
A dream within a dream. 



8. 



When on my couch at night 

My head I lay, 
The Dream is the Great God 

To whom I pray. 

«<Thou Monarch of that realm 
Where rests her shade. 
Into whose airy form 
I would now fade; 

Oh bear to her my ghost. 
Leave here the clay, 

I'll rest in her embrace 
TiU break of day. 

I'll rest in her embrace 
TiU break of Doom, 

AJid dream the dream of love 
Beyond the tomb. 



4. 



I stretch my hands to hold her 

Though shadow too I seem. 
In arms I will enfold her. 



6. 

I wandered through the grove 

Where rest the dead;T 
I saw my own new grave, 

My name I read. 

It was beside the mound 

Where thou art laid. 
And yesterday with thine, 

My tomb was made. 

Beneath the faint moonshine 

What shadow 's this? 
I feel a soft embrace, 

I know thy kiss. 

Our hearts with glow of youth 

Onc^ more we plight. 
While of thine eyes I drink 

The gentle light. 

Then rove we as of old 

About the grove. 
With flowers we deck the graves 

Of those we love. 

The years roll swiftly by 

In happy flight. 
We live a life of love 

In that one night. 
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Then sweetly in the tomb 

As In curbed, 
We lay us down to rest 

Among the dead. 



6. 



Methought that I lay in the graveyard 

So softly by thy side, 
But whether alive I know not, 

Or whether 1 had died. 

For my soul 1 cared no longer. 

The body it was all, 
And the Universe was bounded 

Just by that earthy wall. 

As we lay in sweet embraces 

The bell began to toll. 
Some one, thought I. is departing: 

Here oometh my own soul. 



7. 



The air grew pale with death 

Though it was noon. 
The Sun's bright rim had sunk 

Into the Moon. 

Lost was the merry day 

In folds of night, 
And o'er the world fell down 

A swooning light. 

With hasty tread theie sped 

A human host. 
Bach man let lall his flesh 

And turned a ghost. 

Like arrow ttam a bow 

Desire him drave, 
UntUhe quickly lit 

Upon a grave. 

He sank into the tomb. 

Where side by side 
He laid hisiself to rest 

With one who died. 

The shapes of human air 

Sweep flrom above: 
l^'bat rales them more than life^ 

It is their love. 

The mountain and its trees 
To phantoms fhde. 



The earth itself doth glide 
Into its shade. 

Mankind are longing dreams 
That haunt the tomb, 

And all things rush to meet 
Their shadowy doom. 

Wild into Love alone 
The world did swoon 

The Sun in Heaven fell 
Into the Moon. 



8. 



1 looked on a soul at that hour 
When the heavens are open to sleep,. 

All swollen it was with tears 
And each tear with throes did leap. 

I asked. What ails thee, my soul, 
Why is this throbbing so deep? 

A whisper ran tnrough its sighs , 
I can not, can not weep. 

Oh bring me the lost one again 
For a moment even in sleep. 

Then the flood of my tears will bursty 
Oh then I can weep, can weep. 



9. 



An angel touched me and said : 
* 'Here are thi^ee goblets of tears; 

Once more I give thee to taste 
The sorrows of all thy years." 

1 drank olT my childhood's cup 
Without a qualm or a halt; 

Water it was and no more. 
With perhaps a grain of «Ut. 

Then 1 quaflted the bowl of my youth,. 

But it was very small. 
More salt there was than before 

With some inlVision of gall. 

The angel handed me next 

The largest beaker of all : 
' 'Here is the rain of thine eyes 

That daUy oontinnes to fhll. ' ' 

* *Oh those are not tearsof man. 
Why now do ther look so redt 
Because thou art shedding not tears,. 
'Tis thy blood that thou dost shed . ' ' 



1 1 
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10. 



Deep was the darkness around me, 

Awake I lay tossing in bed, 
Thoughts would do nothing but wound me 

They cut like a sword in my head; 
Of woe an Oceanic billow 

Was rolling my soul to thy bf er, 
The fountains burst out and my pillow 

Was wet with the midnight tear. 

But when at that hour I lay sleeping 

And carelessly swaying in dreams, 
The spectres came to me weeping 

Wherewith the other world teems; 
Like the soft slender arms of the willow 

Bent o'er me a shadow most dear, 
Oh then I awoke and my pillow 

Was wet with the midnight tear. 

Awake or asleep 1 must follow 
The thought or the image of thee. 

And though my pursuit may be hollow, 
'Tis far the sweetest to me. 



Let Sorrow's Oceanic billow 
Roll nightly thy soul to my bier, 

And the fountains burst out and my pillow 
Be wet with the midnight tear. 



11. 



Gory and ghostly is the strain I sing; 
Tis blood that flows when pierced is the heart, 
And red must be the words that paint iu smart« 
Since tears are such a superflclal thing. 
Dropping betimes for any little sting 
Which pricks a nerve and makes the body start, 
That they can not bestead the deeper Art 
Which seeks the half-lost soul anew to wing. 
But ghostly too I say my strain to be; 
For when the Present 's from our senses fled, 
And all the world around to us is dead, 
Then through the hallowed groves of Memory 
We roam, or in the land of golden dreams 
We dwell, where shadow substance seems. 



CYCLET THE SECOND. 



1. 



I have fallen in love with my sorrow, 
It sings in my soul a soft lay, 

And the theme of its song it doth borrow 
From her to whose spirit I pray. 

It has opened to me though a stranger 
The world that is lying beyond. 

And I now have become a wild fanger 
In realms that are raised with its wand. 

And so oft when my sorrow is sleeping, 

Or e'en may be ready to die, 
I will wake it and set it to weepmg. 

Its pinions then waft me on high. 



2. 



Methought my heart I had pressed 

All into one woftil word; 
Oh that was a wilder note 

Than ever before was heard. 

In dreams I said it in Heaven, 
The angels came trooping around. 

Their souls in vibration I saw 
With the throe of the sorrowful sound. 

I then spake it down to the earth, 



It fell into millions of ears. 
The skies were an echo of sighs. 
And the brooks were a flood of tears. 

The magical word I next sang 
Amid the mounds of the dead. 

Then arose a shadowy host 
And rustled over my head. 

Up starts the shape that I seek. 
Whose look Is my daily bread; 

Oh thou art the heart of my heart. 
And thine is the word I have said. 



8. 



The Sun stood o'er my head 

At deep midnight. 
But in his great round eye 

Wan was the light. 

A tear rut off his rays 

From wonted glow; 
I said to him: "Oh Sun, 

Why weep'st thou so? 

He moved his great round eye 

And looked at me: 
' 'Thy moans have reached the stars, 

I pity thee. 



i 
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I'Te tamed about my steeds, 

Am going back, 
The Past shall rise again. 

Along my track. " 

He hurried to the East, 

Sank in the sea. 
And then firom ont the West 

At mom rose he. 

Backward the seam of Time 

He rips each hour. 
The Done becomes undone 

With crash of power. 

The tomb begins to live. 

There stirs the clay, 
The dead breakout their graves 

And walk away. 

Thy hour is drawing on ; 

Will burst my heart! 
What footsteps in the hall ! 

Oh here thou art. 



4. 

Along the river Himmelon 

I know a holy grove, 
The stream is dark, the air is dun. 

But nightly there I rove. 

The stream is dark, the air is dun. 
The souls embrace above, 

Above the flood of Himmelon 
And all are light with love. 

Above the flood of Himmelon 
Whose billows dimly move, 

There is no moon, there is no sun. 
This Shalt ye sometime prove. 

There is no mooa, there is no sun 
Love lights the sacred grove. 

Within the vale of Himmelon' 
Where nightly now I rove. 

Within the vale of Himmelon 
I watch the spectral dr«ve. 

Until I flnd the missing one 
There wandering in the grove. 



The smile, the sun, the soul- 
I see them all. 

Those pallid lips prepare 

The kiss to give, 
A longing 's in thine eyes, 

They look, they live. 

My arms around thy neck 

I sofUy reach, 
Within my soul I hear 
Thy gentle speech. 

I feel thy stroking hand 

Upon my head; 
Oh thou art now alive 1 

No, I am dead. 

My vacant body here. 

Stow it away. 
It is a useless dod 

Of useless clay. 

Now have I passed the bourn 
Which makes us twain. 

My soul has linked anew 
Its broken chain. 



1 
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I saw thee weeping in dreamB 
For the life that thou haat left» 

I heard thy sigh for the beams 
Of which thy soul is bereft. 

Thy body transluoently showed 
The drops as they rose to the eye^ 

As wave after wave they o'erflowed 
To the heaving of thy sigh. 

Methought that I t^oo became 
Just what I before me beheld, 

My tears were running the same 
And my sobs were as loudly expelled. 

The marvel was great and I said: 
' 'Our ailment is conmion, my dear; 

I am living and thou art dead. 
But we both seem shedding one tear."' 

' *The realms in which we abide," 
She answered, ' 'much differ in name,. 

But the fountain whence our tears gUd» 
Remains forever the same " 



There hangs thy lovely face 
Upon the wall, 
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7. 

Whatdrivea me forth 

I can not guess, 
I only feel 

A restlessness. 

Deep in a wood 

I stroll away, 
Beside a brook 

Bntranced I stay. 

How all things show 

A friendly AmscI 
Tet ne'er before 

I saw this place. 

I Imow this oak. 
The brooklet too« 

Those flowers there 
Are old yet new. 

The bird that's singing, 
I'Te heard his song, 

I'tc seen you squirrel 
Skipping along. 

This sunny gleam 

I reccUeot, 
The fragrant air 

I too detect. 

I moved my body 

As now I do, 
I throw the pebble 

Which then I threw. 

I'Te stooped to pick 

This Tery rose 
Just from the bush 

Where now it grows. 

Some presence lielt 

Is every where. 
And though unseen 

It fiUs the air. 

A music taint 

Floats round my head, 
It is the Toice 

Of one that's fled. 

Ah now I know; 

Beneath this tree 
Last night in dreams 

I sat with thee. 

In couTerse sweet 

We roamed the wood. 
Beside the brook 



Together stood. 

Thou wast a shadow 

And I was too. 
But our life was real. 

Our love was true. 

Thus was my dream 
Half prophecy. 

The wood is here 
But not with thee. 

Here is the rose. 
The brook, the oak; 

But why not thou? 
Because I woke. 

The fhture world 
That dream will be, 

AndaUfrilfllled 
The prophecy. 



8. 

The barrier between the two worlds 

Thy loss haa taken away, 
And whether I dream or I awake 

Is more than I can say. 

Entranced I pass down the s'reet 

Amid the hurrying throng, 
We are all a swarm of ghosts 

As we go moving along. 

I turn my eyes to the clouds 

With their fonns so flekle and frvyed, 
A realm of shadows it is 

And I myself am a shade. 

When weary I He on my couch. 
The faces come flitting o'erhead; 

The question then darts through my mind^ 
Can it be that I too am dead? 

The bridge between waking and dreams 
Has vanished all with thy breath. 

And the chasm is quite filled up 
That lay between life and death. 



9. 



I had a longing so strong 

That mine eyes swooned into my will. 
Then I saw the image ot song 
Whose notes in my soul ever thrill. 



«4 
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I prayed to that shade : Oh return 
To thy beautiful life ot yore, 

The tears in my flesh will bum 
Till thy body my rest restore. 

She answertil : The arches which span 

The world-dividing abyss 
Allow no return to man ; 

Still across the chasm we kiss. 

Between thee and me the sun 
Will roll forever his years; 

But think what now thou hast done, 
Then brush away gladly thy tears. 

For the spell is given to thee 
To call me up from my bier; 

And all that I was thou canst see, 
For truly am I not here? 

By thy side is moving my faace, 
And still our lives remain one. 

The dead and the living embrace 
Though between them rolls the Sun. 



10. 



Enfolding hill and dale, 
From out the mist I see thee gase, 
Then kiss thee through the veil. 

When twilight robes the world in gray 

And forms all seem to fail, 
Then through the dusk there comes a ray 

Me kissing through the veil. 

Beside my fire I drowsy trace 

Of love some olden tale, 
Beneath the page doth rise thy face, 

Then kiss we through the veil. 

The days that are forever gone 

Send up their shadows pale, 
'Tween now and then a veil is drawn, 

But kisses pass the veil. 

And ofk by day with me there strolls 

In stealth an image ftrail, 
Although my flesh divides our souls. 

We kiss through fleshly veil 

But when me waft the wings of sleep, 

I cease all waking wail. 
For side by side our ghosts then keep 

And kiss through ghostly veil. 



Wh^n Autumn lies in dreamy haze 
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THE PEOOFS OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE HUMAN 
SOUL Df THE LIGHT OF SPECULATIVE PHILOS- 
OPHY. 

Bt Carl Friedbich GtObschel. 

Translated trom the German by T. B. Vickbot. (latEd., 1885, Berlin). 

INTRODUCTION. 

For many centorieB the hnnian understanding has diligently 
sought to establish scientifically the doctrine of the Existence of 
God. Hitherto, however, it has found only three proofs, which 
cannot produce a true conviction unless the mind is already con- 
vinced, or some additional proofs are adduced. It is proper how- 
ever to qualify this statement, since to these three proofs, called 
philosophical proofs, a fourth^ namely, the historical proof, is to 
be added. 

So it is with the proofs for the immortality of the human soul, 
which, like the proofs for the existence of God, have been called 
in question through the Kantian Critique, and hence require re- 
examination. It has not yet become quite clear however, just 
in what precise manner the so-called proofs for the persistence of 
the human soul stand in all respects in analogical relation to the 
proofs for the existence of God. The two classes of proofs are still 
in opposition t'jie one to the other, being mutually exclusive : in 
order that they may appear in their connection, the one must be 
interpreted in the light of the other. It is worth our while to 
understand them more thoroughly, and hence it is especially nec- 
essary that we become conscious of the trichotomy in the proofs 
for the immortality of the human soul, which formerly as well as 
now is demanded externally and historically in the proofs for the 
existence of God. 

In the next place we have however to remark that here too the 
historical proof is to be added ; for under the consensus gentium 
is to be understood the majority (0/ TroA^oe); not all men individu- 
ally, but the greater part of mankind. For example, the mate- 
rialists count as little in regard to immortality as the atheists do 
in regard to the divine existence. The Atomists, Democritus and 
Epicurus, the one having lived before and the other after Anaxa- 
goras, are outvoted, for Anaxagoras has penetrated to the 
XI— 5 
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idea of Spirit. And Titus Lucretias Garus, in his enthasiasm 
for death, in his resignation to the soothing negation of restless 
life, in his zeal against all being and life and their tedious iromor- 
mortalities, valiantly sings his immortal ^'Hymn to Nature," which 
as the culmination of materialism, has been aptly called the pro- 
logue to Christianity; nevertheless, as Ooethe says, he is like a cer- 
tain field marshal, who, full of rage, at a critical moment in the 
battle, cried out to his retreating soldiers ; " Ye dogs, do you 
want to live forever"? But the latter did not on this account throw 
their lives away. If now such Roman hero voices must them- 
selves die away amid the preponderating multitude, how much 
more the voice of a weak, angry, trembling stammerer ? The Bo- 
man stands yet at least undaunted at the fire, like. Mucins Sc«- 
vola, and lets his best part, his right hand, complacently bum. 
He calmly trusts to the quiet of the dead ; he despises the pain 
and tumult of life, of which the selfish Ego is the sting, 
and he knows no other hope. Hence he is exalted by his con- 
viction, and who can misunderstand the truth which here- 
in lies hidden f If he cannot outvote us, how much less can 
Pliny the Elder, who, in spite of all his meritorious learning, 
through the openness of his gross sensual materialism, with his 
almost passionate scorn against the immortality of the soul above 
and the body under the light earth, himself becomes an object of 
sport; neither can we be outvoted by La Mettrie, who himself 
trembles before that death, which as materialist he must teach! 

In order to learn the materialism in which mankind is unsus- 
pectingly involved, although they allow it also again to be 
overcome by a stronger faith in spirit — in order to learn it in 
its noble naturalness and ingenuousness, it is worth while en pas- 
sant to read the apostrophe of Pliny against the puerilia de- 
linimenta, which in the original, favor immortality. The argu- 
ment itself is just as puerile as the representation that he 
makes of the object which he confutes. He asks, *'For what then 
is the soul without eyes and ears to be used, if she can neither 
taste nor smell ? and where finally shall room be found for so 
many shades f" Not less worthy of remark is La Mettrie's rela- 
tion to his own doctrine : he himself confesses that his doctrine 
is unable to elevate him above the fear of death. He says : '^ I 
confess to myself that all my philosophy cannot keep me hx>m 
regarding death as the direst necessity of nature ; hence I would 
forever destroy the afiBicting idea." Truly it is even nature, 
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which, in its individaalization, in its separation from the idea, 
does not satisfy the spirit ! 

It is not at all strange that tbe majority have recoiled from 
materialism and at a 11 times have tnmed away from it, and 
through matter have gained intimations of spirit I This majority 
desire never to lay aside mortality (avida nunqnam desi- 
nere mortalitas) : the mortality never sated of life, which, with 
all its childish conceptions, in the end anticipates tbe trnth and 
wrests the victory from it. And what else is that shudder in the 
presence of the dead^ with which also the consciousness of the 
soul of unconscious nature shall expire, — what else is this than the 
outer witness that death is incompatible with the nature of manf 
and the essence of man is his inner nature, the soul. Upon this 
also rests tbe universal voice which protests against the death of 
the soul. 

History attributes the teaching of the doctrine of immortal- 
mortality to various persons. Eusebius says that Moses, through 
the traditional lore which he bad mastered, was the first to pro- 
pound this grand doctrine. Herodotus attributed it to the Egyp- 
tians; Pausanius to the Ohaldeans and Magi of India. Diogenes 
LaertiuB imputes it to Thales, while Cicero says that Pherecydes, 
a pupil of Thales, and others say that Pythagoras, a pupil of 
Pherecydes, was the first who taught and published the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that a direct conviction, presentiment, emotion or faith, as 
a remaining heavenly spark of life in each man, has always pre- 
ceeded this doctrine of the understanding. For the soul feels 
herself immortal, whether she can prove it or not; just as soon 
as the soul awakes from her unconscious natural life, she feels 
immortality stirring within her ; faith, hope and thought awake 
with consciousness. According to Hegel, and he too is one who 
is no longer here,* the pyramids and mummies of Egypt are con- 
tributions to the historical argument for the immortality of the 
human soul. They are memorials of a belief in personal persist- 
ence — symbols which make perceptible to the senses outwardly 
the inner truth, the perpetuity of spirit. In a symbolic manner 
they preserve the body as the tenantless house of the soul, just 
as the soul in herself^ as in her own house, is kept and preserved. 
It is the 9pirit of man himself, which seeks to snatch away the body 

*Hegei died shortly previous to tbi9,fn 1831 .^Ed. 
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as its organ, from the power of nature even after death, and here- 
with in nature itself proves the dominion of spirit over nature. All 
funeral ceremonies, all care of the dead, likewise testify to a be- 
lief in immortality, since thereby the body, even . in its exanima- 
ted condition, is honored ^^as the precious casket of the spirit." 

So mighty is this truth in its immediatTeness that it keeps itself 
undecayed under manifold decompositions, while philosophers 
and anti-philosophers, in overwhelming majority, adopt it 
in all times. Even Peter Pomponatius, although be had 
threaded every labyrinth of doubt, and, according to Aristo- 
telian principles had methodically proved their indemonstrabil- 
ity, with all his numerous predecessors and followers, must nev- 
ertheless believe it. And Plotinus, who himself cannot think 
any personality, any self-consciousness in the Gk)dhead Himself, 
nevertheless, according to Platonic principles, is compelled to 
prove the persistence of self-consciousness in man, in which in 
the highest degree he vindicartes in man What he could not dis- 
cern in the Godhead Himself. His last words were, *'Try to fol- 
low up the div^ine in us to the divine in all." (Tretpaai^a) rb iv ^filv 
'&tiov dvdyeiv npog to iv t(o Travri ^etov) : his meaning was not 
to descend but to rise into the All. 

Even in our time the historical proof remains unimpaired, how- 
ever much it is daily torn asunder. How shocking it is to learn 
of a certain sect in New York, who have at once renounced theo- 
retically and practically, the Godhead, morality, and immortality! 
For if it truly follows that in giving up one truth, all truths are 
abandoned, how shocking it is that man can endure this conse- 
quence in untruth ! and it is even more deplorable to think that 
this sect has for its author, the tenderest and most susceptible 
part of humanity, namely a woman, an English woman, a Miss 
Wright. But admitting that it is true that of the 200,000 souls in 
New York, 20,000 confess a belief in such a horrible nihilism « 
who would therefore gainsay reason, since there are so many 
lunatic asylums f And of these 20,000 deathless souls, will there 
then no one be converted from the death of the soul to the life of 
the spirit !* 

So much for the historical proof of immortality. It rests upon 
the universal conviction which obtrudes itself immediately upon 



«Such is the impression made in 1S34 by an account of the doings of 
Frances Wright (D'Arusmont) in this country in (1825).— Ed. 
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the haman spirit, whose footprints may be closely followed 
through all times and among all nations. To this proof even 
Cicero appealed, because it had descenderl from antiquity. He 
says : "For antiquity which lyas nearer to the beginning and the 
divine race, perhaps discerned this better than they perceived 
those things which were right." The immediateness of the con- 
viction gives it this weight. '*As we know by reason that the 
gods are by nature what we suppose they are, so by the consent 
of all nations we perceive that souls persist : where they remain 
and what they are is to be learned by reason.^' 

According to this the conviction is extended to time as well as 
to place; it rests upon its immediacy; on the other hand, 
it is reason which helps forward this common sense. Yet 
weightier than the history of the historical proofs, is thus 
far the history of the philosophy of the immortality of the soul, 
which attaches itself immediately to the historical proof, and to 
the democratic element of this proof adds the aristocratic ele- 
ment. This is the moment to which we here direct our attention. 
The third moment might be called the monarchical, which in this 
case is the first, for it is what is laid down in divine revelation, 
and will be furnished throughout all time. While this immediate 
revelation continually unfolds itself, it comes to pass that it pro- 
duces the true faith, which, as a living principle, produces the 
democratic and aristocratic moments, purifying and making them 
fruitful. 

But we abide by the philosophical doctrine of immortality. 
And here it is first of all the history, again, which we must 
first examine. As a true history of philosophy, such a his- 
tory must at the same time be a philosophy of this 
hisfory. But there are yet many things wanting before 
we can attain to it. Even the most deserving works of this kind 
contain only scanty preparations and insufficient materials. It 
were necessary to go back everywhere to the fountain itself, to 
the one next the stream which it forms, in order to be able to 
follow it thoroughly in its course through all its meanderings 

In the next place, it might be necessary to find out the chief 
current in this stream of intermingling proofs, and to hunt up 
the chief proof in which all other ideas are concentrated, in their 
difference as well as in their connection. These chief proofs of a 
preceding philosophy should be capable of becoming valid as the 
outlines of a future history of the doctrine of immortality : 
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bat they should also be vouchsafed a definite basis (Haltpunkt), 
in which also the present stand point of speculative philosophy 
in relation to immortality may be unfolded, in order to be 
able in this to view in a new light the underlying forms of proof. 

Hence our first step might be* to seek to understand these 
proofs in their connected organism, to unfold them one after an- 
other in their characteristics, and to hunt up in the history of 
philosophy her traditional proofs for the persistence of the hu- 
man soul. The second step might be, that we add to this first 
step the results of speculative philosophy in our time, and in 
thought further to unfold and challenge them, but at all events 
we should endeavor to derive principles out of speculative phil- 
osophy and a method in accordance with this lofty science. The 
third step should be that, enriched by this intellectual vision and 
endowed with a newly acquired insight, we should look back 
upon the preceding steps of human investigation, so* that in con- 
clusion we may give an account of the factors and of their re- 
sult. 

But there is yet at the very threshold another consideration 
which confronts us for which the statement itself contains the 
cause. Wherefore is a more painstaking mediation needed, if 
the truth is given to us in advance without mediation f Why do 
we need to seek after a truth in the possession of which we al- 
ready find ourselves ? What does the historical inquiry about 
the refinements of other seekers profit us in the end, if the his- 
tory, the immediate conviction of the happy who have found the 
jewel without seeking, descends to us through all time f 

In human life and thought there are not seldom moments in 
which wonder seizes us that man will take Such great pains to 
prove himself and his Author, as if the seeking and the sought 
must not both already be present in order to become the seeking 
and the sought. Who does not know the heights of conscious emo- 
tion in which moments nothing is so certain to man as the exist- 
ence or presence of the Eternal Gk>d, in whom he knows himself 
secured and sheltered! And yet we must then again confess, 
that we do not yet truly know aright how we are with Ood and 
ourselves, until after that we take a view of ourselves. With 
David we soon find God everywhere : "Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit or whither shall I flee from thy presence." (Ps. cxxxix :7). 
And with Job we soon find him nowhere : "Behold I go forward^ 
but he is not there, and backward, but I cannot perceive him."' 
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(Job xxxii :8). If we are not always certain of Gk)d, how can we 
at all times be certain of ourselves f In relation to onrselves, 
nothing exercises ns more than death, the world to come, and 
futurity. Oftentimes the feeling seems to rise to an inner exper- 
ience, the representation to a conception, but before we can seize 
it, the wings of the soul again grow weary and sink, as if they 
could not sustain themselves at so great a height. 

Among the sketches of Moritz Eetzsch, there is one, called 
'^Pegasus in the Yoke," in which the hippogriff, loosed from the 
yoke at command of a heavenly youth, tears itself away from the 
earth, and as a spirit, as a god, mounts into the blue depths above, 
and, before the sight can follow it, sweeps away and disappears ; 
so that, although we may be affected by the sight, yet we can 
scarcely refrain from laughing, as soon as we let our glance de- 
scend to the farmer who, in spite of its useless wings, had invest- 
ed his cash in the animal, and no longer doubting looks gaping 
after the wonderful animal, as it does not go forward in the right 
way. It is not to be misapprehended that to man, unmindful of 
his immortal soul, under the clogs of the body, all presentiment 
seemis to depart from the sphere to which the winged horse has 
departed^ in which it finds its native element, and for the first 
time again in freedom, breathes afresh. If it falls, will it not 
be dasled to pieces, or if it flies ever higher and higher, being 
freed from all weight, will it not melt in illimitable space and 
finally be completely volatilized f However much we may laugh, 
we are all very closely related to this honest husbandman, who 
represents the naivest immediateness, and, like a raw recruit, 
holds this clod or matter generally for the main point, for the 
condition of all being and life, for the ground and base of all 
reality. First of all we are also almost in the same condition as 
this farmer was, when we stand at a deathbed and must witness 
how the soul frees herself from the yoke, the body, and unseen 
disappears. We might station sentinels to watch when, how or 
where she really comes out and whither she goes, or whether 
she departs at all, or at the same time goes down with the body. 
At least Mephistopheles must confess that the thing has its diffi- 
culties : 

"From day to day when ? where ? and how ? 
Enstamps dall care upon my brow ; 
^^o much the if abBorbs my thought 
That death's fell power is brought to nought. ' ' 
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In this manner the end leads to the beginning. Each man 
goes to meet it, and looks back to another ; so it seems that 
man, although he may stand in the midst of life and thought, 
begins anew to learn God and himself thoroughly where possible. 
So it is also explained why man, in accordance with his middle 
place, seeks the proof to what already is, what he has and what 
he feels, and, in this doctrine, must ever undertake the problem 
anew. 

Then many a day one teacheth yon 
What at a single stroke ye do : 
How each to eat and drink is tree 
And needful still is onel two I three! 

Finally, the more present, the more assured the immediate cer- 
tainty which precedes the mediated cognitions, proofs and appre- 
hensions is, the more vivid will tbey be ; the more lively the cer- 
tainty is, the more will the indwelling life, as the life of the spirit, 
show itself in mediated thought. For the true life of immediate 
conviction consists even in this onward movement to mediation, 
which is thought. Immediate faith itself, in which feeling comes 
to its own content, and finds also the name for the thing which 
is given to man, that it should be happy in him, consists essen- 
tially in this, that he grows in knowledge and in thinking he 
progresses and mediates himself more and more. Like David 
the Christian must groan first to become a child in Christ and 
then a man, to die with Chris fc first in order afterward to live 
with Him. 

Remark by the Editor. — ^The foregoing is the introduction to the treatise 
on human immortality by GoescheU (1781-^1860) perhaps the most enlightened 
of Hegel's disciples. It is supposed that Groeschel is the one exception chat 
Hegel made to his general statement that none of his disciples understood him. 
It is related that Hegel always met Gk)e8chel **with a warm pressure of the 
hand.-' 



DOES THE MIXD EVEE SLEEP f 

By E. M. Chesley. 

1. What is mind f 

Mind may possibly be regarded as having been gradually 
evolved by and through the countless forces and instrumentalities 
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of matter. In this view it becomes itself matter, but matter high- 
ly sublimated and parified. Kor is it necessary to doubt mind's 
immortality or high moral and spiritual attributes iu consequence 
of a recognition of this theory. God, the all powerful spirit of 
the Universe, may have chosen to develop out of matter the most 
marvelously beautiful and refined organisms. And can we justly 
doubt his ability to do so f The whole Arcana of Nature may 
have been designed to individualize and perfect hum^n spirits. 
The energy of the mind may form a part of the indestructible 
energy of the Universe, so ultimated as to preserve forever its 
distinctive individuality. If this view be the correct one, then 
the analogies of nature in the matter of sleep would be readily 
applicable to mind. If sleep, as a temporary cessation of activi- 
ty, were a common and natural phenomenon of other forms of 
matter, it would probably be so also of mind, unless such impor- 
tant differences could be shown to exist as to preclude 'analogies 
on this point. 

The more geiieral view taken of the mind is that it is immater- 
ial, that it has activities and laws peculiarly its own which will 
more fully reassert themselves when the mind severs its t/Cmpo- 
rary connection with body. In this view, the presumption might 
possibly be that mind never sleeps. Yet the general analogies 
of nature would probably still be applicable t^ it. All the Di- 
vine laws in nature tend toward oneness. Between the so called 
lowest and highest of them there are incalculable corresponden- 
cies. Mind would still be connected with matter during its earth- 
existence and that which we could definitely know of its attri- 
butes and manifestations would be known through this connec- 
tion. It is however to be presumed, that, whatever may be the 
supposition as to the nature of mind, the problem of its sleep or 
non-sleep cannot be solved with absolute certainty. 

2. What is sleep ? 

By the sleep of a vegetable or an animal we do not understand 
that there is a total cessation of energy. Were this the case, in 
all probability death would ensue, or, in other words, the indi- 
viduality of the plant or animal would be destroyed. In the 
sleep of the human body, certain functions, as of respiration, cir- 
culation, renewal of nervous material, are still carried on. A 
form of sleep is exhibited in the hibernation of certain animals ; 
but it never consists in a total cessation of the life forces. A 
tree may be said to sleep during Winter. The externally mani- 
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fested activities of the ttee cease ; but in the interior, among the 
cells, work of the finer kindn is constantly goin^ on. Otherwise 
the tree would cease to be positive and begin to decay. Even in 
the case of that deepest of all vegetable sleeps, the hidden life of 
the seed, it is believed by able Botanists that insensible activi- 
ties are ever present which conld be discerned were onr senses 
less material, that is, less grossly material. It is believed that 
the watch spring of seed life ever slowly unwinds. Hence it ap- 
pears from what we can observe with reference to its general 
phenomena, that sleep consists in a cessation of the external and 
more marked manifestations of energy, but does not imply a total 
cessation of all the active functions of any organized existence. 

3. What is the sleep of mind f 

In the light of these principles, if the mind does really sleep^ 
it shonld not assuredly be supposed from this that all its marvel- 
ous energies are perfectly stilled. Could it then exist f But the 
mind may have other interior forces, other important life func- 
tions beside those made known and exercised during our waking 
hours. The former may constitute its real and essential life,, 
while the latter may be but certain forms of its energies which 
may altogether cease during sleep and yet resume their wonted 
activity on awaking. May we not draw an illustration from the 
needle of a compass f We do plainly perceive through our 
gross senses the constant movements of this bit of magnetized 
steel whenever the box which contains it is put in motion. But 
when the box containing it is perfectly at rest, we do not perceive 
that fulness of invisible energy which is still in the needle, hold- 
ing it fixedly pointing toward the magnetic pole. Just so may it 
be when the body or casket of the mind soundly slumbers. All 
the usual and sensible activities of our waking moments may 
cease while at the same time the mind may be charged with 
strong and invisible power. The question now arises, what are 
these external, sensible, more marked forms of mental action 
which may be considered to correspond with the visible move- 
ments of the magnetic needle or with the external life manifesta- 
tions of a plant or animal when not sleeping. What else can 
they be if they are not all the forms of our waking consciousness f 
Consciousness is manifested in connection with the brain and 
nervous system. It is well known that pressure on the brain 
stops all consciousness. When the pressure is removed, the 
mind at once resumes its usual train of conscious thought and 
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feeling. Is not this then a proof that consciousness as a form of 
energy may cease entirely, so far as we know, whilst at the same 
time, the essential life of the mind still remains t 

This then will be our endeavor, to show that normally during 
slumber the mind is unconscious, that it neither thinks, feels nor 
wills. Just what that essential life-energy which does not cease 
with consciousness may be, we have as yet no means of deter- 
mining. It is commonly supposed that a constant consciousness 
is necessary to the mind's continued existence. This does not 
appear evident if there be force in the above considerations. 

4. Does the Mind Sleep f 

The first objection which would naturally be presented to the 
theory of the sleep of mind would be the fact that during sleep 
the mind is, sometimes at least, consciously active. Hence it is 
argued that it may always be so active, but that we may not al- 
ways remember our sleeeping thoughts. Is it not probable 
however, that dreaming is a consequence of imperfect or abnor- 
mal and not of normal and sound sleep f When all the bodily 
and other conditions are flAvorable for fall and refreshing slum- 
ber, we do not, I think experience the phenomena of so-called 
sleeping consciousness. On the contrary when we overwork or 
overstimulate the body, or when anxiety of mind has affected our 
nerves, we are very apt to sleep imperfectly and hence to dream. 
Does not dreamless sleep refresh us more because it is sound and 
' normal, because it is a sleep of mind and nervous system. The 
facts of somnambulism do indeed seem to prove that the mind 
might be active during sleep and yet not remember that activity 
afterward; but is it really the fact that the mind is conscious al- 
ways f The natural and prima facie conclusion is that in dream- 
lees slumber the mind is unconscious. We know nothing posi- 
tively to the contrary. It is according to the general analogies 
of nature that the mind should take this temporary rest. The 
idea does not necessitate the nonexistence of that mind. More- 
over those peculiar phenomena of sleep which are usually ad- 
duced as an evidence of mind's being ever active can, I think^ 
be quite as well explained on the opposite hypothesis. 

Let us now consider some of the arguments of the French phil- 
osopher, M. Jouffroy, as quoted in the Metaphysics of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. The first of these attepipts to demonstrate that 
the probability is that the mind always wakes. It is based on 
the assumption that ^^when we dream we are assuredly asleep.'^ 
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But would not this statemeut first require proof! Is it not prob- 
able from considerations before presented that dreamful sleep is 
not normal and sound sleep ? 

The second argument of M. Jouffroy is, when condensed, as 
follows : "A stranger visits Paris arid is, for the first few nights, 
unable to sleep soundly because of the noise of the streets. Af- 
ter some time his slumber is not disturbed by this cause. This 
is not because the senses, becoming accustomed to the sound, 
fail to arouse the mind as at first. They do receive the same 
impressions on the first night as on the hundredth and transmit 
them in equal vivacity to the mind. That the senses do not be- 
come dulled to the sounds, as some might imagine would take 
place after the first few nights, is shown from the fact that habit 
often tends to render the senses more acute, as in the case of the 
Indian. The difference can originate only in the mind. This, ever 
active in sleep, on the first few nights receiving unusual impres- 
sions, arouses the senses to inquire what is the matter. But af- 
ter a time, learning by experience of what external fact these 
impressions are the sign, it ceases to arouse the senses for a use- 
less explanation. The fact« of distraction and non-distraction in 
the waking state finely illustrate this theory. Thus, at first, one 
cannot read in the midst of distracting conversation, but after a 
time can do so with ease. It is not the senses which become ac- 
customed to hearing these sounds and end by being less affected 
by them. But it is because cUtention at first occupies itself with 
the sounds referred to and chooses to neglect them after they 
have become familiar." From the above we see that the expla- 
nation given by M. Jouffroy to account for the fact referred to is 
that the waking mind becoming acquainted with the noise, intelli- 
gently decides that it is needless to arouse the man. The whole 
strength of his argument turns on the sole sufficiency of this ex- 
planation. It will be my endeavor to show that there are grave 
objections to his explanation and also that the facts can be at 
least equally as well accounted for on the supposition that the 
mind sleeps. M. Jouffroy states that the ever conscious mind 
does not arouse the senses after it becomes aware of the nature 
of the noise. Well then, let us suppose that this stranger had 
taken great pains, before retiring the first night in Paris, to in- 
form his mind thoroughly of the important nature of those street 
noises it was about to hear during its sleep. Would the stranger 
in that case have slept on because his intelligent and waking 
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mind would find it annecessary to arouse him f Certainly not. 
If the theory is correct, why not? But again if all that is neces- 
sary is that the sleepless intelligence within become acquainted 
with the nature of the sounds, why should it not become suffi- 
ciently informed on this point, at least after the experience of the 
first night ! Plainly more time is nesessary. And this leads to 
another explanation of the phenomenon. It is simply that the 
sleeping mind and brain and body, having, according to a natural 
late of habit^ become accustomed to the new conditions after a few 
nights, varying with the individual, can sleep on without being 
necessarily aroused by the noises. The body can become accus- 
tomed to sleeping on a hard board. The nervous system can so 
conform itself gradually to new conditions that it can sleep under 
the influence of strong stimulants. So, may it not be possible for 
the whole mind to become accustomed to slumber on amid noises 
at first disturbing and distracting f The actual organs of sense 
need not become dulled as M. JouiEroy appears to suppose ; but 
all the nervous, sensational and mental activities concerned in the 
recognition of those street noises may become much less sensitive 
to them after a sufficient time, because of the peculiar effects of 
habitual experience upon us. Just how this nmy take place we 
may be unsrole to explain. But M. Jouffroy would object to the 
dulling of the sensational activities from habit because they are 
often sharpened from the same cause. To which it may be re- 
plied that our sense-perceptions may be both dulled and sharp- 
ened through habit according as we may choose to encourage or 
oppose any given influences affecting our sense faculties. The 
sense faculties of an Indian are rendered acute because he throws 
his whole soul into the line of sense-perception. On the other 
hand a philosopher might be surrounded by the same sense-cul- 
turing influences and opportunities, and yet, by engaging day af- 
ter day in profound metaphysical meditations, might soon become, 
the more and more indifferent to the former. The case of the 
Paris stranger is analogous. He strove to shut out the noises^ 
Does not then the wonderful power of mind and body to adapt 
themselves to varied conditions furnish a satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomenon in question, without supposing the constant 
consciousness of mind ? 

Again it is asked by M. Jouffroy how we can account for the 
fact of nurses being undi8tui:bed by all noises foreign to the pa- 
tient and yet awaking by the slightest movement of the patient.. 
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How can this be explained unless the mind never sleeps f The 
mind of the nurse is evidently in no condition to slumber sound- 
ly. It only partially sleeps. Well then, the little conscious ac- 
tivity which it does have in sleep is probably all constantly di- 
rected toward the affiairs of the patient, thus becoming of course 
more oblivious to all other matters. The case of the footman of 
Halle who always awoke before reaching the small foot bridge 
with steps, as given by Sir William Hamilton, is in point here. 
What conscious activity of his mind was at work was all direct- 
ed toward awaking at that one place and time. This proposition 
is a very conceivable one. For have we not ourselves, in our 
waking momenta, become so absorbed in our subject ol contem- 
plation as to be largely unconscious of the great world of forces 
about us f Therefore the case of the nurse above referred to 
does not prove that the mind canndt be wholly unconscious under 
•conditions favorable to sound slumber. 

Finally M. Jouf&oy refers to the fact of our ability to wake at 
an appointed hour, when, before going to sleep, we have made a 
firm resolution to that effect. He argues that the mind must 
measure time during sleep^ otherwise the phenomenon would be 
inexplicable. It is indeed evident that the mind must retain its 
power of measuring time on these particular occasionl. But can 
it therefore never sleep f Here again just as in the cases before 
referred to» what conscious activity of the mind is or exists^ is 
all directed to one matter, that of time. Strangely enough^ M. 
Joaffroy himself admits that after a night passed in the effort to 
awake at a given time, we do remember that during sleep we have 
been constantly occupied with this thought. On these occasioQB, 
he admits that our slumber is light and untranquil, the mind con- 
stantly disturbing the senses. In these admissions may we not 
find the explanation of the strange fact f Let us suppose that 
on one of these occasions we chance to be very tired, all other 
conditions favoring sound sleep. We shall probably then sleep 
doundly and in consequence of this, fail to wake at the hour. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S HISTOEICAL PLAYS. 

By D. J. Snider. 

Shakespeare to a certain degree wrote his historical plays 
backward. The epoch nearest in time to his own age is the sub- 
ject of some of his earliest productions ; the blood, fate, and 
swift retribution so often seen in the Wars of the Roses fasci- 
nated the youthful mind of the dramatist. The Yorkian tetralo- 
gy which portrays a period of national disintegration accompa- 
nied with horrible crime and butchery, is the least retrospective, 
the most immediate of his works ; it seeks after strong effects 
by means which may often be justly called sensational. To the 
riper age of the Poet belongs the Lancastrian tetralogy which 
exhibits the nation in a constructive epoch, ridding iUelf of a 
worthless monarch, subdueing rebellion at home, and conquering 
its hereditary enemy abroad. He thus goes back in thought as 
he advances in years. Still later are the Roman Historical plays ; 
the Poet has now transcended the limits of nationality, and nec- 
essarily begins to consider the movement of universal history. 
Patriotic fervor subsides into a more calm development of collid- 
ing principles, and his standpoint is no longer national but world- 
historical. 

This is the natural development of the individual mind, it re- 
cedes from the Present seeking the lessons of the Past and re- 
turns laden with the spoils of centuries. The world of to-day 
is a mystery, indeed a Babylonian confusion if we can not trace 
its constructive elements in that which has been. As the man 
grows older, he becomes more retrospective; hence he keeps 
looking back further and further in the history of his race to 
reach eternal principles. To trace the development of the indi- 
vidual Shakespeare we should by all means follow these plays 
after the order of their composition, which is for the most part 
backwards in time. As he recedes in the Past, he deepens in 
thought, expression, and treatment. 

Still this is not the highest method of studying these works. 
History is chronological, its stream can not be turned back by 
any individual standing in its course, not even by Shakespeare. 
Its principles are to be shown by the Poet^ the deepest thought 
of the epoch must be given by him, its profoundest struggle is 
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always his most worthy theme. It is at this point and at this 
point only that Poetry and History meet. It is not necessary 
that the externalities of a nation or a period be given in their 
literal fidelity, this is in fact impossible ; the costume, the lan- 
guage, the general coloring, may all be different from what they 
really were ; but the spiritual conflict of the time must be shown 
in its verity. If therefore the Poet has taken a series of histori- 
cal themes they can be truly considered only in the order of his- 
tory which is successive in time ; thus the thought of each epoch 
can be seen in its connection with the thought of succeeding 
epochs. A full explanation of Shakespeare's historical labors 
will demand something of a Philosophy of History. A slight 
sketch will show the outlines of his thought in this direction. 

Of the Oreek historical age the Poet has left us no adequate 
portraiture, though the scene of action in several dramas is 
placed in the ancient Hellenic world. Troilus and Cressida is an 
approach towards an historical play, but in as much as the subject 
is fabulous and was a myth to the old Greeks themselves, it lacks 
the essential distinction of history. Still it exhibits the inherent 
principle of Greece in its political manifestation : the story of 
the Trojan war was always the best picture of Hellenism. 
Shakespeare has distinctly stated that the great fault of the 
Argive host before Troy was lack of subordination, the individ- 
ual asserted himself too strongly, authority and hence organic 
zation became impossible. This was the prime defect of Greece 
daring her historical period also, it soaght an absolute autonomy 
for State, tribe, community, city, individual. The result was in- 
ternal strife and jealousy in which all united action of the nation 
was generally lost. Thus the army before Ilium is an image of 
the Grecian world, and is suffering from the same malady which 
ultimately destroyed Greece. Yet much of the special coloring 
of Troilus and Cressida is modern to a degree that makes it ap- 
pear incongruous. This play has also the peculiarity of being 
the most reflective of all Shakespeare's writings, though its scene 
is laid in the most remote time. It also takes its place between 
the purely fabulous and the purely historical dramas, forming a 
transition from- the one and an introduction to the other. 

But ii is Rome which exercises the strongest fascination over 
the Poet. Here too we have the assertion of individuality, not 
however that which excludes other cities and nations, but that 
which includes the whole world in the grasp of its ambition. 
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Assimilation was the fnndamental principle of Borne, it sought 
to make all people Boman. Its intense nationality assailed na- 
tionality, destroyed the same and therein destroyed itself. Be- 
cause it was based on conquest, it naturally bore within its own 
bosom the germ of destruction. The strong national life of Bome 
subdued all to itself both within and without, the negative sweep 
of its career involved the Family at home and the Kation abroad. 
That is, the Boman State sacrificed the domestic relation, and 
sought to wipe out the principle of nationality from the face of 
the earth. But it repaid the ruin which it wrought with infinite 
blessings. The universal sway of the Boman soldier has long 
since departed, but the universal sway of Boman spirit still pre- 
vails in our laws and municipal institutions. 

The series of Boman Historical plays will show various phases 
of development in the Boman principle. The prologue is Oorio- 
lanus which exhibits this people in preparation for the conquest 
of the world. The drama portrays mainly the internal struggles 
of Borne, to subordinate which produces so much strength of 
character. The State gets rid of the mighty individual in Oorio- 
lanus and finds an instrument for counteracting his hostility. 
The State absorbs the Family, even in its supreme female repre- 
sentative, the mother ; Yolumnia cares not for her son as son, 
but only as Boman. The State subjects Political Parties which 
have to acknowledge it as their ultimate principle. The training 
i9 severe but essential for the assurance of victory ; the Boman 
national spirit must show itself more intense than any other, if 
its destiny be to subdue all nations. 

The world is conquered and the great transition takes place 
from Bepublican Bome to Imperial Bome. The mighty conquer- 
er had absorbed all peoples into herself, was gradually changed 
in character and lost her primitive principle. Unity under one 
government has been her policy; this unity must logically be 
carried into her institutions ; the multiplicity of the Senate and 
the People must sink into the unity of the absolute Monarch. To 
this great revolution are devoted two plays, Julitbs Ccesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra, which form the culmination of the Boman 
series. The former introduces at once the heroic individual who 
has already unified in himself the whole Boman world. Between 
him and the supporters of the old constitution a conflict arises 
which destroys him, though his principle is triumphant. There 
XI— 6 
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is, however, no single individual left who can nnite all the con- 
tending elements ; hence the play of Julius Caesar stops with the 
Triumvirate, a mere breathing-place in the rapid flight toward 
Imperialism. 

In Antony and Cleopatra the transition is completed, the three 
men are reduced to one who is now the Emperor. The career of 
Ebme can not stop till all known nations are consolidated into 
one government under one law administered by one ruler. It is 
a world-historical epoch, for the whole world participates in the 
change. To make the thought of these two plays complete, the 
earlier period of Csesar's life embracing his struggle with and 
triumph over Pompey, ought to be supplied. It is manifest that 
the Poet had mastered the historical details and thought out the 
conflicting principles of that time. Thus no link would be mis- 
sing, the cycle would be full, the transition from the Eepublic to 
the Empire would be shown in all essential phases. But any 
intention on the part of the Poet to write such a drama can not 
be proven. 

The result of Boman conquest and civil organization was the 
destruction of the nations. The world became Boman, it was 
assimilated, a dull uniformity resulted which deadened all vigor 
of mind and body. Nationality must be restored to the human 
race, the massive Boman Empire must be broken to fragments, 
and each fragment wrought into a new nation. This is accom- 
plished by the Northern Barbarians who fall upon the enervated 
people of the South, each tribe takes a slice of territory. It is 
a time of social disintegration in which the youthful Shakesj^eare 
found a theme as congenial as the Yorkian Tetralogy. For here 
Titus Andronichs must be placed ; although under protest, it will 
have to be admitted into the series of historical plays and into 
Shakespeare's dramatic family. In particular his authorship of 
it can not be rejected without undermining the external evidence 
upon which the most authentic of his plays repose. At this 
point the Boman Historical series comes to an end, having delin- 
eated the Boman world in its early struggles, in its culmination 
and in its close. 

The restoration of nationality to Europe is the chief work of 
the Middle Ages. This is the next grand world historical move- 
ment, the rise and development of the modern nation. The 
Teutonic tribe imbibes the Boman law and institutions, the result 
is a wholly new world composed of individual States living to- 
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gether like the members of a common organization. The family 
of nations is the friendly title which is often given to it and 
which it in the main deserves. Of this family England may be 
fairly considered as the worthiest member in its political devel- 
opment. Nationality is its strongest principle, and in general it 
has acknowledged the same principle for other countries. Still 
England has attempted the subjugation of its neighbors at vari- 
ous times and thus has not been wholly consistent. But such 
attempts have brought in their train great disasters in which the 
conquests have been lost and the peace of the land disturbed. 
The general result notwithstanding has been individual freedom 
and national autonomy. It has however taken a long and intense 
struggle to attain this end. 

Shakespeare has also employed his pen upon this greatest 
world-historical theme, the rise of the modem nation. Moreover 
he has taken very naturally the happiest example, England, 
which was his own native land. Ten English Historical plays are 
the glorious fruit of his inspiration and no Poet has ever so 
truly shown the spirit of his country. The English nationality 
in its conflicts and iii its triumphs is the central pivot upon 
which the entire series moves. It has to struggle with its own 
weak and wicked kings, it rushes into foreign conquest and 
brings untold calamities upon itself in violating its own truest 
principle, it finally completes its political enfranchisement by 
subordinating Church to State. Thus the last fetter of the na- 
tion is thrown off, and it reaches the point of self-determination. 

Nationality is therefore the theme and the inspiration of the 
English-historical plays. They hence appeal most profoundly to 
the human heart, touching its noblest emotions, while they are 
at the same time true to the supreme political principle of mod- 
em times which is the autonomy of the State. Now comes the 
conflict. Nationality has to assert itself against other institu- 
tional principles and ethical relations of man. The result is that 
many things which seem of the most sacred and binding nature 
are quietly set aside or openly trampled under foot. The nation 
demands a supreme sacrifice ; what then can be excluded f Let 
us try to separate and carefully distinguish the relative worth of 
the conflicting principles, otherwise the Historical Drama and 
indeed the Historical World is a mass of confusion and contra- 
diction. The main point is to see everything in its true limita- 
tion, and not from a one-sided dogmatism to pass a sweeping con- 
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demnation upon the actions of the great characters of history 
who are engaged in straggles wholly different from those of or- 
dinary life, and who have to violate what is in order to pave the 
way for what is to be. 

The first of these conflicts begins with the individual and may 
be stated as the conflict between nationality and morality. Ev- 
ery person is supposed to have a conscience which is the guide 
of action^ he follows his ideas of right and wrong in his daily 
transactions with his neighbor. Veracity, Honesty, Candor, Hu- 
manity, are moral virtues whose validity everybody must ac- 
knowledge, but a national exigency not infrequently arises which 
demands their sacrifice. Which side shall be taken f Becollect 
that the question demands a real opposition, there must be a 
conflict which can not be avoided and one principle or the other 
has to be followed. If a man rests absolutely in the moral con- 
sciousness, then he can find no justification for war, for diplomacy, 
indeed for nationality. The most potent instruments for main- 
taining the independence of the State he can not employ, since 
that often involves the deception, plunder, and even destruction 
of his fellow men. Such actions are assuredly not moral, and 
that person alone is a consistent moralist who refuses to defend 
hi& country by any species of violence or cunning. 

Now the Historical Drama if it enforce nationality as the es- 
sential and supreme object of human action, will exhibit just this 
conflict whose only solution is the subordination of the moral to 
the national principle. The supposition always is that a case 
arises in which the two can not be reconciled, one must be ta&en 
to the exclusion of the other. The great statesman, whose eye 
always is on the Nation may be expected to show his strongest 
and most characteristic trait by his choice at the p^int of con- 
flict in the two principles. So too the national hero is national 
by virtue of his total absorption into his nation. It is not intend- 
ed to say that every violation ol morality by public men is neces- 
sary or justifiable ; they are too often immoral when there is no 
need, that is, where there is no conflict between moral and politi- 
cal duty, or where the moral obligation is far stronger than the 
national necessity. 

But the other side must not be left out of sight nor omitted in 
the Drama. Even the most justifiable violation of morality car- 
ries with it retribution, the wrong must bring its penalty, justice 
is the absolute principle in the government of the world. Such 
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is the tragic destiny of the Oreat Man, he is bound to Ml into 
gailt in accomplishing the most beneficent revolation, and that 
gnilt is brought home to him in punishment. He suffers for the 
evil which he has done, yet he had to do the evil in order to re- 
alize the infinitely greater good. It has long been remarked that 
the great historical character is not happy, he is rent asunder by 
two warring fates, each of which tears off a fragment of his flesh 
which ever way he may turn. The nation too which permits 
moral violation even for the sake of its own existence admits into 
its bosom a lurking enemy which can only be expelled after years 
of pain and struggle. Still the responsibility must be taken by 
the individual and by the nation ; life and progress often demand 
the destruction of what is established with all its fearful conse- 
quences. 

The second collision of the State is with the Family ; now we 
enter the institutional world, of which however, some individual 
must be the representative. The most obvious form of this 
collision is the case of the father who is taken to maintain the 
endangered nation, though his wife and children perish. It is 
true that if such were the result universally, the country would 
be destroyed anyhow. But the real necessity lies in the fact that 
without the nation the Family cannot exist. For the loss of na- 
tionality involves the uncertainty if not the loss of all other in- 
stitutions, while the defense of nationality is their defense. But 
here comes the sacrifice, the maintenance of the nation calls for 
that member of the Family by whom alone it is nourished and 
protected. Thus one particular family may perish, still the in- 
stitution of the Family is thereby defended and preserved, for 
that institution, the State, whose chief purpose is to secure all 
other institutions, is thereby maintained. But if the State per- 
ish, the whole institutional world follows after, or is saved by the 
caprice of the conqueror. Hence it is an accident if the Family 
survives when the nation perishes and it is also an accident if 
the Family perishes when the nation survives. 

In representing the domestic relation woman enters the Drama. 
The Family is her peculiar realm while the State is the sphere of 
man's activity. The beauty in the character of the one and the 
greatness in the character of the other are always to be traced 
back to their respective institutions ; this is indeed the ultimate 
basis of all characterization. But the State and the Family 
may collide ; then we behold, if portrayed in its purity, the most 
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powerful and the most tragic of all collisions^ the collision be- 

tween the principle of man and the principle of woman. Both 

are right, both are wrong, both must suffer. The solution how- 

"^ . ever, can not be withheld, the woman has to be sacrificed, her 

V' institution is the lower and must be subordinated, though the full 

V penalty of her sacrifice is burnt into the very flesh of the man. 

But this conflict and immolation of the Family takes a peculiar 
form in the modem European State. The wife of the King is 
Queen, the mother of the household may be the ruler of the peo- 
ple. The Family is thereby changed in its fundamental nature. 
The woman is reduced to being a political instrument, her chil- 
dren follow her condition ; that is, the State absorbs the domestic 
relation. Hence the Queen-mother, a compound word which 
expresses this double character, becomes an important and pecu- 
liar element in the history of European nations. Her fate is to 
be harassed by the struggle between maternal instinct and polit- 
ical necessity, to have her emotional nature sacriflced to some 
national object. When different members of the same house 
seek control, the Family is broken up, its union around the 
mother is lost, and she is often forced to take part against her 
own kindred. The unmarried princess has in store a destiny 
equally tragic. Political advantage determines her marriage; 
the essential element of domestic happiness, mutual love of man 
and woman, is disregarded ; the emotional basis of a true union 
is oft^n entirely wanting. Again it is the sacriflce.of the Family 
to the State. 

Undoubtedly the male members of the royal house are com- 
pelled to succumb to the same custom, and have to suffer, but it 
is the Avomen who are most deeply aggrieved, for their institu* 
tiou is made to yield. The penalty follows hard after, infidelity 
is the universal trait of kings, and also, it would seem not to be 
wanting in queens sometimes ; jealousy can not be absent from 
such a union. The kingly hearth is a domestic curse. Thus it 
will be seen that the royal woman, whether she be mother, wife, 
or maiden, is inherently a tragic character who has to stand in 
the eternal cross-fire between domestic love and political duty or 
ambition. 

Still let us recognize the rational object of royal intermarriage. 
It has been said previously that the modem European system of 
States partakes of the nature of a family, and is often called the 
family of nations. To link its members together in peace and 
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domestic affection, the different sovereigns seek to form matri- 
monial alliances between their children. Thus it is attempted to 
transfer the ties of the Family into the State, and to create a 
domestic bond between the nations of Europe. In this manner 
war is often averted, quarrels are healed, and above all the coun- 
try is strengthened in its independence by powerful connections. 
The fact specially to be noted therefore is that the supreme world- 
historical principle of modern times, namely the principle of 
nationality has seized upon the Family as a mighty instrument 
of its realization. But the tragic element remains notwithstand- 
ing^ woman is sacrificed, man meets with retribution. 

The third principle with which the modern State shows a con- 
flict is the Church. It was the policy of the Holy See to bring 
together the nations of ^urope under one supreme head, Eome 
wished to be the mother of this large and interesting family of 
peoples. She thus inherited the principle of unification from the 
Eoman Empire, but her means was now a spiritual power, though 
physical force was standing prepared in the background. A sort 
of universal republic floated in the imagination of her illustrious 
Pontiffs, the common bond of union was religion. Thus arose 
the great conflict between the Occident and the Orient whose 
grand historical manifestation was the Crusades. This was the 
external struggle of Europe during the Middle Ages, it was the 
deadly combat between two religions, Christianity and Mahom- 
edanism. This crusading spirit is not omitted by Shakespeare, 
though it does not give the foundation to any play. 

But the internal conflict of the European State with the 
Church is of far greater significance. Civil authority was con- 
tinually rasping against ecclesiastical domination which was ev- 
ery where skillfully organized. The Church had made itself in 
the strongest sense of the term an institution, and in many cases it 
both enacted and administered the law. One or the other. State 
or Church, must be superfluous, and the world-historical ques- 
tion was, Shall the nation again be swallowed up in a universal 
Boman Empire f The spirit of modern times could only give one 
solution; the State felt and ultimately asserted its supremacy, 
though its conflict with the Church was a perennial source of 
strife till it culminated in the great schism known as the Befor- 
mation. For the political signiflcance of Protestantism was the 
subordination of Church to State, while the political significance 
of Catholicism was the subordination of State to Church. It is 
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again the spirit of nationality which is wrestling with a new 
enemy. 

Nor can the effect of this pursuit of political objects upon the 
Church itself be omitted by the Poet. It lost its great end, for it 
subjected its religious purpose to secular aggrandizement. It 
was thus no longer truly a Church, it was a political organization, 
an Empire which sought supreme authority. It had therefore 
come to contradict its own principle of existence. But the spirit- 
ual effect, which should be the chief care of religion, was unfortu- 
nate. Its great men were trained to a diplomatic cunning, its 
moralists too often indulged in a subtle casuistry which confused 
and debauched the honest instincts of the people, learning and 
speculation which it fostered were not seldom prostituted to de- 
fend hypocrisy and falsehood for the sake of some political ad- 
vantage. That is, the truest and highest content of religion was 
sacrificed to the ecclesiastical organization. Hence came the 
double revolt against its domination, from the moral conscience 
of the individual and from the political principle of the State. 

The English-historical Drama will necessarily exhibit this 
conflict in all its phases, as well as the final triumph of nation- 
ality, of which England is the most worthy representative among 
modern peoples. The external struggle of Christian Europe with 
Mahomedanism frequently looms up in the back ground, particu- 
larly in Henry the Fourth^ and the king as the son of the Church 
is deliberating about some expedition to the Holy Land. Still 
the internal conflict is enough to occupy his attention, he is the 
ruler of the State in a far higher sense than he is the son of the 
Church. The result of the struggle as indicated in this Histori- 
cal Series will be that the English people will change its religion 
and withdraw from the Catholic Bepublic, a result springing di- 
rectly from the spirit of nationality. 

The fourth conflict is that of the individual State with the 
world-historical principle which is the essential ground of its 
existence. In such a case the State falls into contradiction with 
its higher self, and bitter is the penalty of the error. It was said 
above that nationality in its universal sense is the political spirit 
of the modem world, that Europe is a family of nations whose 
ideal aim is to live together in independence, yet in harmony. 
Each country therefore must acknowledge the right of other 
countries to be as valid as its own, and must aid in vindicating 
that right in case it should be assailed. Now comes the essentiid 
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insight: it is that a nation in attempting to subjugate a nation is 
destroying the principle of nationality, and thus falling into con- 
flict with the world-historical movement of the modern age, and 
undermining the very foundation of its own existence. The col- 
lision lies between the State indvidual and the State universal^ 
between national selfishness and national principle. Herein 
liDgland has been guilty of violation, she has sought foreign con- 
quest which as contradictory of her own highest end has brought 
forth internal dissension and ruin. - The Poet was probably not 
conscious of this struggle when he treated it^ but it exists in 
History all the same, and is the moving principle in the transi- 
tion from tne Lancastrian to the Yorkian Tetralogy. 

Such are the four inherent conflicts of the State, with Morali- 
ty, with the Family, with the Church, and finally with itself* 
These conflicts are the nerve of every dramatic action, they form 
the most abiding and the most worthy themes of human in terest^ 
they involve every man and every people in their meshes. They 
have many gradations which will be more fully detailed when the 
particular dramas come up for treatment. Here too must be 
sought the ultimate ground of character, for the dramatic indi- 
vidual is the bearer of a principle which he must carry into exe- 
cution against the opposing principle of other individuals. 

The form of the Historical Drama lies between pure Fable and 
pure History. The Fable is a yielding, flexible material which 
the Poet moulds freely to his own conception and gives it a shape 
corresponding to the thought. It is not trammeled by rigid 
Fact, by fixed Time or £lace, and hence its adaptation for crea- 
tive Art surpasses that of History. The Poet refiects in the 
Fable the world in which he lives, he portrays the conscious- 
ness of his age. With this unstained plastic material he is ena- 
bled to show the conflicts of the time in their spiritual purity, 
free from partisan rancour, from religious bigotry, and from all 
other disturbing influences. The Artist therefore works most 
truly when he takes the thought of his own time and pours it 
into the romote mythological form which may be made pliant to 
his gentlest touch. But let once the historical form be taken to 
express the same thing, let an important historical character or 
conflict of the present be introduced in its reality, then the 
floodgates of prejudice and passion are opened, and the work 
will be torn to pieces by opposing factions. This is very for 
from being an sBSthetic effect. Most peoples have created a fabu- 
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lous period before the dawn of History as a dwelling-place for 
the imagination, it is the paradise of poetic forms which never 
have to jostle against the hard reality. 

Bat History has been enacted, its form is given and is inflexi- 
ble. The fact can not be bent, and remain fact ; in so far as the 
Poet does bend it, he verges toward fiction, he makes History a 
fable. The age has assumed that fixed shape, none other can 
takes its place. Men have acted, there they stand with their 
names and deeds written upon the parchment. History being 
thus crystallized is far more inclined to break than to bend in a 
poetic treatment; bat its unyielding materials may be considera- 
bly softened by going far back in time and approaching the era 
of Fable. The Historical Drama is therefore composed of two 
somewhat antithetic elements, History and Poetry. But its es- 
sential form must remain historical, the fabulous or ideal element 
may vary from a mere drop to quite the half of the play. There 
may be only a slight shifting of Time and Place or there may be 
a large group of unhistorical characters with new incidents. 
Shakespeare's usage differs in different dramas. 

But there is a point where the Poet must not vary. He has 
to portray the conflicts of the age which he undertakes to rep- 
resent with an absolute fldelity. These conflicts also are the 
profoundest content of Poetry, hence History and Poetry in their 
ultimate thought come together^ have the same fundamental prin- 
ciple. One inner spirit animates two distinct forms, and even 
these forms are united in the Historical Drama^ which is the 
blending of History and the Drama. Still the Poet looks ba<;k 
through the atmosphere of his own age, he can not live out of 
his own time. This fact always determines the coloring and often 
the selection of Jiis theme, yet he ought to show the true spirit- 
ual stuggle of the epoch which he has chosen to body forth. 
Shakespeare undoubtedly beheld the Lancastrian period with 
Elizabethan eyes, though he has given the actual historical con- 
flict of that period. His portraiture of the Past is unavoidably 
tinged with the consciousness of the Present. Hence the Histori- 
cal Drama has in it a kind of double reflection, being partly of 
what is and partly of what has been, which twofoldness is inher- 
ent in the species. 

The Historical Drama is the Drama of nationality, this is its 
truest and most exalted function. The institution with which 
History deals is the State, it subordinates all other institutions 
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and principles. Its expression in Art has demanded a special 
artistic form which attempts to reconcile the real elements of 
History with the ideal shapes of Poetry. The domestic and oth- 
er species of Drama seek the Fable as their most adequate ma- 
terial, bat the Historical Drama looks to the records of the 
nation and to the deeds of the national heroes. The emotion to 
which it appeals is patriotism which elevates the individual into 
one existence with his country, and Art thus inculcates the no- 
blest devotion of human character. 

In the ordinary Drama the deed is brought home to the doer 
in person, the action of the individual returns upon him in the 
course of a single play. It is thus complete in itself, reward or 
retribution is shown in the result. But the historical deed con- 
tinues for all time to produce its effect, it is thus transmitted far 
beyond its return to the individual. For the nation partakes of 
it and carries it forward, and as the life of the nation endures, 
the deed of a man becomes perennial in its consequences. The 
act though performed by a person, is in truth national or possi- 
bly world-historical. Hence arises the necessity of transcending 
the linuts of a single play in order to bring together actions and 
their more remote consequences. Therefore it is that we have 
the two Tetralogies, the Lancastrian and the Yorkian, each 
being a series of four plays intimately connected. Or, if we 
wish to take a broader view, therefore it is that we possess a 
grand Dramatic Epic of ten plays, portraying and linking togeth- 
er in thought transitional periods of the English nation. Or, if 
we desire to grasp the complete generalization, therefore it is 
that Shakespeare has presented to us the colossal outlines of a 
world-historical Drama of fourteen plays, being forced to such a 
lofty and comprehensive theme by the grandeur and universality 
of \m genius. Thus he makes the deed run through time almost 
from the beginning of positive History. 
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THE ABSOLUTE IDEA OF SCIENCE. 

[Being Lecture I. of F. W. J. von Hchelling's Lectures upon the Method of 
a University Course of Study, ( VorUsungen ueber die Methode dea AkadenUscken 
Studiunu^ published in 1803) translated fh>m the German (2d edition, 1813) by 
Mrs. E. S. Morgan. These lectures, a translation of which is to appear in the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, will afford one the best view of Schelllng's 
System as a whole, inasmuch as they sum up the earlier or Pantheistic stage 
of his system, and projecc into view, prophetically as it were, the fundamen- 
lal thoughts of his very latest system. The interest of the theme itself, and 
the wonderful insight displayed in its treatment, great as they are, are insig- 
nificant considerations by the side of the influence of these lectures in openini; 
to the world a higher stage of speculative thought. — Editor]. 

FIRST LECTURE. 

The Absolute Idea of Science. 

It might not be saperfluouB to state the particular reaaons 
which decide me to deliver these lectures, but it would doubtless 
be more than superfluous to take time for general proof that lec- 
tures on the method of academical study are not only useful but 
are necessary to the student, and are of value in the reanimation 
and better direction of science itself. 

When with the beginning of his university course the youth 
first enters the world of science, the more taste and inclination 
he has for science as a whole, the less capable is he of receiving 
any other impression than of a chaos in which be can distinguish 
nothing, or a wide ocean upon which he is placed without guide 
or compass. We cannot here take into account the exceptional 
few who have a timely guide to the road which leads to their 
goal. The usual result with students of the better class of 
minds is that they devote themselves without law or order to all 
possible studies, rove in all directions without penetrating in any 
one to the centre which is the starting point to a many-sided and 
progressing culture, nor do they at the end of their course, even 
in the most fortunate cases, have any result for their fruitless 
efforts beyond the conviction of how much they have done for 
nothing, and what essentials they have neglected. On the other 
hand, minds of less capacity immediately resign themselves, sub- 
mit forthwith to the beaten path, and at most try to appropriate 
by mechanical industry and the mere apprehension of memory* 
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only so much of their special vocation as they think necessary 
for their future maintenance. 

The dilemma in which the superior student finds himself in 
regard to the choice not only of the subjects but the methods of 
study, causes him not seldom to confide in those who communi- 
cate to him their own base conceptions of, or their grudge against 
science. 

Hence it is necessary at universities that general public instruc- 
tion be given on the end and methods of academical study, both 
as a whole and in regard to its particular subjects. 

There is still another consideration. In science and in art the 
particular has a value only so far as it contains the universal and 
absolute. But it happens too often, as shown in the majority of 
cases, that the general business of universal culture is forgotten 
in the particular vocation — in the effort to become an excellent 
lawyer or physician is forgotten the far higher end of becoming 
a cultivated man with a mind ennobled by science. It ought to 
be remembered that the study of the general sciences is an effi- 
cient remedy ifor this one-sided culture. In a general way I do 
not wish to deny this, on the contrary I affirm it. Geometry and 
mathematics lead the mind to pure, rational, scientific knowledge 
which has no need of material application. Philosophy, which 
comprehends the whole man, is still better able to free the mind 
from the limitations of a one-sided culture, and to lift it up into 
the realm of the universal and the absolute. But between the 
more general science and the special branch of knowledge to 
which the individual devotes himself, there either exists no rela- 
tion at all, or at least science in its universality cannot allow 
itself to go so far as to point out these relations^ and so he who 
is not in a condition to recognize them for himself in view of the 
particular sciences, has lost the guiding thread of the absolute, 
and prefers voluntarily to isolate himself from the living whole, 
rather than waste his powers in a vain endeavor after unity 
with it. 

Hence the knowledge of the organic totality of science must 
precede the special education for a particular profession. He 
who devotes himself to a particular science must learn its posi- 
tion in the whole, the spirit which animates it as well as the 
method of completing it so that it may fit into the harmonious 
plan of the whole ; he must also learn how to seize this science 
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BO as to conceive it not as a slave but as a freeman and in the 
spirit of the whole. 

You perceive from the foregoing that a theory of the method 
in academical study can proceed only from a real and true knowl- 
edge of the living relation existing between all sciences, and that 
without this any advice as to direction must be dead, spiritless, 
one-sided^ and limited. Perhaps this demand was never more 
pressing than at the present time, when everything in science and 
art seems to tend towards unity, when the apparently most re- 
mote is near, when every agitation at or near the centre is com- 
municated quickly and immediately to the parts, and a new organ 
of intuition seems forming which is universal and applicable to 
almost all subjects. 

Such a time cannot go by without the birth of a new worlds 
which inevitably buries in oblivion those who are not active 
workers in it. Above all it is only to the fresh and healthful 
powers of a young world that the care and preservation of a 
noble enterprise is given. No one is excluded from co*operatioa» 
since a phase of the general process of regeneration is contained 
in any vocation which he may select. In order to gain success 
he must himself be filled with the spirit of the whole, must com- 
prehend his particular science as an organic member of the whole 
and recognize beforehand its function in this self-forming world. 
He must reach this point through himself or others before he has 
become rigid in obsolete forms, before the higher spark in him is 
extinguished by long spiritual deadness, that is to say in early 
youth, and according to our scheme, in the beginning of bis aca- 
demical course. 

From whom shall he gain this knowledge and in whom shall 
he trust ? First himself and his good genius, then those who 
give most unmistakable evidence that they are bound to attain 
through their own particular science the highest and most uni- 
versal insights into the totality of sciences. Undoubtedly he 
who himself has not the universal idea of science is least able to 
impart it to others. He who devotes his otherwise praiseworthy 
industry to a secondary and limited science, is not able to rise to 
the intuition of an organic whole of science. This intuition is 
only to be expected at all, and then in its universality only, from 
the science of sciences, from Philosophy, and hence only from 
the Philosopher whose special science is at the same time the 
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absolute universal science, and whose endeavor perforce is di- 
rected to the totality of scientific knowledge. 

It is these considerations, gentlemen, which have decided me 
to give these lectures, the object of which you will readily see 
from the foregoing. The question whether I am able to satisfy 
my own idea of such lectures and do justice to my opinions is a 
question which I leave unanswered, trusting in the confidence 
yon have always shown in me and which I shall none the less 
strive to deserve on this occasion. 

Allow me then to cut short everything in the nature of preface 
and introduction, and proceed at once to what our whole future 
research depends upon, and without which we cannot take a 
single step toward the solution of our task. It is the idea of 
knowing in and for itself unconditioned, which is absolutely only 
one and in which all knowing is only one — it is the idea of that 
primal knowing* which, separating into branches in different 
stages of the phenomenal ideal world, expands into the great^ 
immeasurable tree of knowledge. As the knowing of all know- 
ing it muf t be that which fulfills and contains the claim or the 
presupposition which is made in every species of the same, com- 
pletely, not merely in one particular case, but with absolute uni- 
versality. However we may express this presupposition — as the 
agreement with the object or as the pure dissolution of the 
particular in the universal, it is inconceivable, in general or par- 
ticular, without the higher presupposition that the true ideal, 
alone and without further mediation, is the true real and nothing 
else. 

We cannot really prove this essential unity even in Philoso- 
phy: it is indeed the initiation to all scientific spirit; but at least it 
can be proved that without it there is no sciencje, and it can be 
demonstrated that in everything which even pretends to be sci- 
ence, it is just this identity, this complete solution of the real in 
the ideal^ which is sought. 

Unconsciously this presupposition lies at the bottom of all 
that science boasts as to the general laws of things, of all Nature 
itself, and is the foundation of all effort to learn these laws. They 



*Urvfisaen8 which is generally rendered in this article by the phrase "arch- 
etypal knowing.'' It de.*cribes what is called later by Hesrel, the "pure 
kuowui>r*^' or the knowing of ideas which an; at once the logical condition of 
thinking and also of being. 
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wish that the concrete and the impenetrable (in particular phe- 
nomena) shall be resolved into the pure self-evidence and transpa- 
rency of a universal rational knowledge. This presupposition is 
allowed in the more limited spheres of knowledge and in particu- 
lar cases, although not understood, and consequently not con- 
ceded as absolute and universal according to the dicta of Philos- 
ophy. 

With more or less consciousness the geometer bases his sci- 
ence on the absolute reality of the purely ideal, when he proves 
that in any possible triangle the sum of the three angles equals 
two right angles. He proves his knowledge not by comparison 
with concrete or actual angles or by means of them, but by the 
laws of intuition itself. He knows it immediately from the na- 
ture of knowledge itself, which is pure ideal and consequently 
pure real. But if we wished to limit the question of the possi- 
bility of knowledge to the question of mere finite knowledge, 
still the quality of empirical truth which the latter has would be 
incomprehensible through any relation to the something which 
we call subject, — in what other way could we arrive at it than by 
means of knowledge itself— hence it would be altogether incom- 
prehensible unless that ideal which appears finitely in empirical 
knowledge and furnishes the conditioning laws of finite things, 
were not the reality and the substance of things. 

But this first presupposition of all science, this essential unity 
of the unconditioned ideal and the unconditioned real, is only 
possible if that which is the one is also the other. But this is 
the idea of the absolute, namely, that the idea in its primary as- 
pel^t is also being. So the absolute is both this first presupposi- 
tion of knowing and the first knowing itself. 

Through this first knowing is all other knowing in the absolute, 
and itself absolute. For although the archetypal knowing in its 
<K)mplete absoluteness dwells originally only in the absolute 
ideal, still we imagine it as essence of all things, and the eternal 
ideal of ourselves. Our knowing in its totality is a copy of that 
eternal knowing. Of course I do not speak of the particular 
sciences^ which of them and how far they have separated from 
this totality and deviated from their true original. Of course 
only knowing in its totality can be a complete reflex of that orig- 
inal knowing, but each single knowing and each particular sci- 
ence is included as an organic part of this whole, and hence all 
knowing which is not mediately or immediately, no matter through 
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how many intermediate members, related to the archetypal know- 
ing, is without reality or meaning. 

Whether we can work in the particular science with intelli- 
gence and that higher inspiration which we call scientific genius, 
depends upon our ability to see the particular knowing in its re- 
lation with the original, the whole. Every thought not conceiv- 
ed in the spirit of this unity and totality, is in itself empty, and 
may be rejected. Every part which is not capable of harmoni- 
ous action in this active and living whole, is a dead weight, which 
according to organic laws will sooner or later be cast out, and in- 
deed there are plenty of sexless bees in the hive of science who 
being forbidden to create, multiply their own stupidity in copies 
by means of inorganic division. While asserting the idea of the 
nature of knowing, I have nothing to add as to the dignity of 
science in and for itself. No rule for the cultivation or the ac- 
ceptation of science in and for itself which I can establish in 
the following lectures will originate in any other source, or in 
any other than this one idea. 

The writers of the history of Philosophy tell of Pythagoras 
that he changed the name of Philosophy, which until his time 
had been ao^ta^ into (pikoaofpiaj the love of wisdom, for the rea- 
son that God alone is wise. However it may be with the histor- 
ical truth of this story, in the change and the alleged reason for 
it, there is a recognition that all knowing is a striving for com- 
munion with the Divine Being, for a participation in that arche- 
typal knowing whose image is the visible universe, and whose 
birthplace is the Source of eternal power. According to the 
same view, since all knowing is one and every kind enters only 
as a member into the organism of the whole, all science and spe- 
cies of knowing are parts of one Philosophy, namely, the effort 
to participate in archetypal knowing. Everything then which 
springs immediately from the Absolute as its root is itself abso- 
lute, hence has no purpose but of itself, is self-end. But know- 
ing in its unity is the one co-absolute phenomenon of the uni- 
verse, of which the other is being or nature. In the realm of 
the Beal, finitude rules, in the realm of the Ideal, infinitude ; the 
former is what it is through necessity, the latter through free- 
dom. Man, the rational being par excellence^ is set up as a com- 
plement to the phenomenal world, through him by means of his 
activity is to be developed what is wanting in God's revelation. 
XI— 7 
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Nature indeed contains the whole divine being bat only in natu- 
ral forms, the rational being is to express the image of the same 
divine Nature, divine as it is itself, in the ideal. 

We must expect a very common objection to the absolutenees 
of science — giving it a higher expression than it generally re- 
ceives. The objection is that knowing is only a part of that rep- 
resentation of the Absolute projected into finitude, and is only a 
means in it of which action is the end. 

Action, action ! is the cry which indeed sounds from many 
sides, but is set up most loudly by those who can do nothing 
with knowing. 

There is much in favor of this challenge to action. Any one 
<5an act, we say, for this depends only on the free will. But 
knowing, especially philosophical knowing, is not in every one's 
power, and without other conditions nothing can be accomplish- 
ed, even if we have the best will. 

We propose this question over and above this objection: What 
kind of action can that be in relation to which knowing stands 
as means, and what kind of knowing which is related to action 
as its end ? 

What reason can be given for even the possibility of such an 
antithesis ? 

If the principles which I am here compelled to cite can receive 
full light from all sides only in Philosophy, it does not prevent 
their being at least intelligible in their present application. He 
only who has comprehended the idea of the Absolute, will also 
see that only one basis of possible antithesis is conceivable in it, 
and hence even if antitheses can be evolved, they must all pro- 
ceed from that one. The nature of the absolute is as the abso- 
lute ideal to be also the absolute real. In this characteristic lie 
the two possibilities, that as ideal it posits its essence in the real 
as its form, and as this form can be only an absolute one, it eter- 
nally resolves itself into the essence, so that it is essence and 
form in perfect coalescence. In these two i>ossibilities consists 
the only act of archetypal knowing, but since it is simply indi- 
visible, hence is both reality and ideality, there must be an ex- 
pression of this inseparable duality in every act of the absolute 
knowing ; and in that which as a whole appears as the real, as 
well as in that which manifests itself as the ideal, both must be 
formed into one. As in Nature, the image of the divine trans- 
formation of ideality into' reality and also the transformation of 
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the latter into the former, appears throagh light and perfected by 
reason, so on the other hand in that which as a whole is seized as 
the ideal, there must be a real and an ideal side, of which one is 
ideality in reality (but still ideal), the other the opposite mode of 
the unity. The first mode of manifestation is knowing so far as 
subjectivity appears in objectivity ; the other is action in so far 
as it is considered as the taking up of the particular into the uni- 
versal. 

It is sufficient to comprehend these relations if only in the 
highest abstraction to see that the contrast in which the two 
unities (within the equal identity of archetypal knowing) mani- 
fest themselves as knowing, and action takes place only for the 
mere finite comprehension : for if in knowing the infinite images 
itself to the finite in an ideai way, in action, and in the same way 
the finite images itself to the infinite, it is self-evident that each 
of them in the idea or in its nature expresses the self-identical, 
absolute unity of archetypal knowing. 

Finite knowing and finite doing posit in a conditional way and 
in succession that which in the idea is unconditioned and coetane- 
ous; for this reason they appear in the former (that is, finite 
knowing and action) as necessarily separated, while in the latter, 
on account of their equal absoluteness, they are one; as in God, 
the idea of all ideas, the absolute wisdom, because it is absolute, 
is also unconditioned power, without the precedence of the idea 
as intention through which the deed would be determined, and 
consequently is at the same time absolute necessity. 

It is true of this as of all other antitheses, that they are so 
only so long as each member is not for itself absolute — that is, so 
long as they are conceived only by the finite understanding. The 
ground of the artificial antitheses lies then in an equally incom- 
plete idea of both knowing and doing, which is elevated by mak- 
ing knowing a means of action as itfi end. The knowing can 
have no such relation to really absolute action : for being abso- 
lute it cannot be determined by knowing. The same unity which 
is in knowing forms itself in action into a world which is absolute 
and based upon itself. The question is neither of phenomenal 
deed nor of phenomenal knowing : one stands and falls with the 
other^ for each has a reality only in contrast with the other. 

Those who make knowing the means, and action the end, have 
no notion of either except what they have taken from daily life, 
where knowing must be such as to become the means to action. 
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Philosophy is to t jach them to do their duty in life, it is for this 
that they need philosophy : they do not do their duty from a free 
necessity^ but as subjects of a notion which science suggests. On 
every hand science is to serve them in planting their fields, in per- 
fecting trade, or in rebuilding their dissipated powers. They call 
geometry a beautiful science, not indeed because it is the purest 
species of proof, the most objective expression of reason itself, 
but because it teaches how to survey fields and build houses, or 
makes possible the voyages of merchant ships ; for since it is also 
of use in war, its value is diminished, because of course war is 
opposed to universal philanthropy. Philosophy is of no value 
for the first of these uses, and in the latter it can at most make 
war against shallow brains and the apostles of utility in sdenoe 
— hence it must be on the whole highly objectionable. 

Those who do not comprehend the unity of knowing and ac- 
tion, bring forward such popular objections as this : that if know- 
ing and action were one, then the latter would always follow from 
the former — whereas one can know the right very well without 
doing it. They are quit€ correct in saying that action does not re- 
sult from knowing, and they thus declare that knowing is not a 
means to action. They are only wrong in expecting such a result. 
They do not understand the relations between absolutes, how 
each particular can be unconditioned in itself, and in placing one 
in the relation of means and the other in the relation of end to 
each other^ make both dependent. 

Knowing and action can never be in true harmony except 
through their equal absoluteness. As there can be no true know- 
ing which is not mediately or immediately the expression of pri- 
mordial knowing, so there can be no true action, no matter 
through how many interposing links, which does not express the 
primitive action, and in it the divine essence. That freedom 
which is looked for and believed to exist in empirical action, is as 
little freedom and as much an illusion as the truth in empirical 
knowing. There is no true freedom except in absolute necessity, 
and there is the same relation between freedom and necessity that 
there is between absolute knowing and absolute action. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

In the present volume of the Journal [1877] we hope in our 
^' Notes " to give much information as to the actual condition of 
Philosophic Studies in America : what is done at the Universi- 
ties, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries, and what is done in 
societies or clubs organized for furthering the study of Philosophy. 

We specially invite from Presidents or from the Philosophic 
faculties of such institutions, brief statements of the scope and 
contents of the Philosophical studies taken up in their respective 
departments. The Secretaries of the Philosophical Associations 
will do much to make our ^' Notes and Discussions " of interest if 
they will give historical information regarding their societies, and 
summaries of the discussions that transpire. editob. 



What U Truth f 

A correspondent in the January (1876) issue of J. S. P. discusses 
in an interesting manner, the problem, ''What is Truth?'' 

The fact that the question mainly inspires the intellect of mankind 
in all ages, implies, at least as possible, a satisfactory, comprehensive 
solution thereof: for, it can hardly be supposed that universal intu- 
itions of the human mind can be delusive anct misleading. And yet 
the intellect is somewhat puzzled over the ^affirmation that it can 
grasp and amply know as to what is truth. Kor, assuming that such 
attainment of knowledge is possible, the thought arises that there 
thus comes a limit to human knowledge, and consequently a cessa- 
tion of intellectual activity ; which is a conception intolerabl}' shock- 
in$2r. 

Assuming, therefore, the right of the intellect to the flillest knowl- 
edge, as to what is truth, ana also its equal right to unlimited acuvi- 
ties according to its essential nature, how are we to reconcile the 
seemingly irreconcilable paradox? How may we know '^the truth as 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth," and yet not experience 
intellectual stagnation or death? By coming to a clear Science of 
Being as the sure science of existence — a knowledge of the underiv- 
ed as a ground of knowledge to all our quests of the derived— -b}' 
which the intellect is not only fully empowered in tke absolute truth, 
but is divinely inspired and actuated in all its activities. The prob- 
lems and interests of life and experience are inexhaustible. The 
ceaseless revolutions of the good, true and beautiful, in the realm of 
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human experience, can never fail to duly motive the human affections 
and intellect. The only want is the recognition of a central, imma- 
table Sun, by whose lumen all observations and explorations of the 
blessed providences may be assured as charming ministries to our 
experience. This want is duly provided for in the destined attain- 
ment of the human intellect to that comprehensive realm of science 
above indicated. Human vision and power, however enlarged, mul- 
tiplied and led into new fields, must constantly behold and operate 
solely by this Central Sun ; and this is the truth ; knowable, and 
constantly sufl9cient for all intellectual needs when known. And 
which, being thus known, pioves its amplitude and efficiency at the 
same time that it invests with exhaustless energy and power. 

My position is, that the essential truths of Being, which, known, 
make a science of the Absolute, are available to the intellect of man 
as an infallible lumen to all the facts of existence — existence being 
derived in, and dependent upon, Being. And I further hold that 
when thus made available as science — anchoring the intellect in eter- 
nal truth — instead of depleting and paralyzing the intellect, it im- 
pleles and enfranchises it, furnishing a sure clew to the solution of 
the problems perpetually opening to the mind, so enabling it to dis- 
place opinion or mere empiricism, with knowledge or positive science. 

The conception thus advanced ma}' be illustrated by the truth of a 
special science, in the realm of rational cognition. Take, for in- 
stance, the science of mathematics. The immutable laws which 
rule this theme constitute the primarj^ truth of mathematics. The 
intellect which flilly fathoms those laws becomes thus master of the 
science — knows the essential truth of mathematics — and by such 
knowledge becomes, not stupefied or paralyzed, but empowered to 
master all problems that may arise, in whatever direction, though 
there will be found no limit to the fields openingbefore him to invite 
his lordly footsteps. 

Thus the truth •f the Absolute — of Being, of God, —that diml}^ 
impresses the human intellect, ftrom the first, and prompts it ever to 
strive for its attainment as a comprehensive reality in practical expe- 
rience, is no mere fiction, put forth to beguile the human soul and 
mock its struggles ; but, on the contrary, is the dominant motor 
power of all history, and the crowning *' Light of the World." As 
such, it is susceptible of formal scientific discrimination and use to 
determine the problems of life and destiny, as clearly as is the truth 
of any special science available in its sphere. 

I thus affirm a theory of *'the truth" which is in fultest accordance 
with the claims of all divine revelation ; though, for the present, I 
attempt no scientific formulation competent to embody and verify 
what is involved in the conception. I affirm the practicabilit}* of a 
scientific Theology as a comprehensive answer to the question: 
What is Truth? And I Airther affirm that such attainment will ver- 
ify every claim of the Christian Gospel, showing that this Gospel 
itself exemplifies the supreme lumen of such a science. 

THERON GRAT. 
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Brahma's Cup. 

I lift tbe cup of Brahma high ! — 

The cup and liquoir both are l^is ; 
That flowing draught is perfect rest, 

For Brahma^s self the liquor is. 

Let endless kalpas still revolve. 

Who quaffs, no grief shall e*er befall ; 
For he shall dream the dream of God, 

And never know he dreams at all. 

My transmigrating days are o^er ; 

Grod^s hand presents the sacred cup : 
I eager grasp the chalice now, 

And drink the Godhead's liquor up. 

And while the sacred wine I quaff, 

Two souls are mingled on the brim : 
I drink of Brahma in the cup. 

And he receives me into him. 

FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 



Philosophy at the Massachusetts School of Technology. 

A school of Industrial Science — an institntioB founded and planned 
for tbe cultivation par excellence of tbe physical sciences — is hardly 
tbe place in which one would look for an elaborate course in pure 
philosophy. The emergencies of instruction at the school whose title 
heads this note, however^ have brought into existence a department 
devoted to that subject, the scheme of study in which is probably as 
extended and minute as any other on the same topic in the country. 
Some account of tbe doings in this department will doubtless be in- 
teresting to the readers of the Journal. 

The department has now been in operation four years, and present- 
ed its first graduates last June. The course of study covers four 
years, the first of which, like that of all the other departments of the 
Institute, is devoted to studies of a general character, pursued by all 
students of the Institute together, as forming a necessary preparation 
for any department the individual student may select. The mass of 
time in this first year is spent upon French, Mathematics^ General 
Chemistry, Rhetoric, and the rudiments of Formal Logic. In the 
remaining three years, in addition to , side-studies in modern lan- 
guages (namely German and French), Mathematics through the the- 
oretical part of the Calculus, Physics, Chemistry, History, English 
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Literature, and the Science of Language, a minute course is taken in 
the history and criticism of the whole of Modern Philosophy, begin- 
ning with Descartes and ending with Hegel. 

This course is directly upon the central works of the leading phi- 
losopLicrs, and not merely about them. In the case of the students 
recently* graduated, it has included the writings subjoined : 

Descartes ; the method and the Meditations entire, and selections 
from the Principles of Philosophy. 

Spinoza : the Ethics iu outline, with such of his letters as bear 
upon the controverted points. 

Leibnitz : the Monadology^ the New System of Nature^ the Nature 
of the Soul, and the Doctrine of a Universal Spirit. 

Locke ; the most important part of the Essay^ with Cousin's Crit- 
ique of the same. 

Berkeley : the Principles of Human Knowledge. 
Hume : the first eight sections of the Inquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding. 

Kant: the ''Esthetic," "Analytic," and ''Dialectic," from the 
C? itique of Pure Reason; the two former with very minute criticism. 
Hegel : about half of the Lesser Logic. 

Besides this work upon the leading texts, the corresponding por- 
tion of "Schwegler's History," with Stirling's notes upon them, have 
been carefuU}* studied, and compared with the parallel parts of Ueb- 
erweg. In this part of the work, especial attention was given to the 
developments of Cartesianism by Geulincx and Malebranche, the rela- 
tions and contrasts between Malebranche's ^^Yision in Grod" and 
Berkeley's *^ Communication of Ideas," the reassertion of Cartesian- 
ism by the Scottish Philosophy, the significance of Fichte as the 
truth of Kant, and the eontributions toward Hegel by Jacob Bohme, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Malebranche. The class have also read Ham- 
ilton's '"Metaph^'sics," (Bowen's edition), Eraser's '^Introduction to 
Berkeley," Krauth's "Prolegomena and Notes," and Ueberweg's 
"Notes on Berkeley's Principles," Mahaffy's rescript of ''Kant's 
jEsthetic and Analytic," Wallace's "Prologomena to Hegel's Logic," 
and the "Struggle to Hegel," in Stirling's "Secret." One member of 
the c;lass has made, besides, an extended study of Fichte, including 
the Wissenschqfts/ehre and Rechtdehre (both in Kroeger's transla- 
tions), the Bestim7nung des Menschen (translated by Smith), the 
whole series of minor illustrative pieces translated in the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, the Leben und Briefe by J. H. von Fichte, 
and the essay on Fichte's life and writings, bj' Dr. William Smith. 
Another has read the essay on Kant's Phllosoph}' b}* Cousin (trans- 
lated by Henderson), and, in the French original, the essay on Kant's 
system by Armand Suintes ; and, later, has made a careful study of 
Stirlinfii's '^Secret of Hegel," as part of the preparation for an essay 
of his own upon the "Derivation of Hegel's Logik from the Critique 
of Pure Reason." A third has produced a noticeable rescript of 
Kant*s "Esthetic," in which some new points of criticism appear to 
be rr'.ised. 
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The Department of Philosophy, like other departments in the In- 
stitute, has admitted what are called special students, that i«, per- 
sons who do not wish to stand for a degree, but desire to pursue some 
single branch or course. A part of these specials have taken up a 
course with the regular class ; for instance, in 1874, three took the 
philosophical studies of the third year, on Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Berkeley and Hume ; and, in 1876, four (two of whom were women) 
took the course on Kant's '^Analytic.'* Others have taken a course 
provided especially for them ; as, in 1873, on Professor Masson's 
"Recent British Philosophy," and, in 1875, on Professor Jardine's 
"Psychology of Cognition." 

Besides the foregoing course for degree-candidates in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, the Institute requires a certain amount of work 
in philosophy from the candidates in any department, whether of En- 
gineering, Architecture, Physics, Chemistrj^ Natural History, Sci- 
ence and Literature, or Philosophy. This requirement includes an 
examination on the logical analysis of terms and sentences, held in 
the first year ; one on the elements of formal logic, held in the third 
year ; and one on the philosophy of science, held in the fourth 3'ear. 
Corresponding courses of instruction are given in the several years. 
The coirse in the Philosophy of Science embraces the following 
topics : 

The nature and essential conditions of Science. 

The distinction, both as to nature and province, between Pure and 
Empirical Science. 

A critique of Induction, exposing its inadequacy as a Logic of 
Science ; and of Empiricism, exposing its inadequacy as a Philoso- 
phy of the same. 

The classification of existing sciences under the heads Pure and 
Empirical. 

The justification of Mathematics, Pure Physics, and Logic, as 
Pare Sciences. 

The "Canons" of Mill's Logic, and their proper province as regu- 
lative of our certainty regarding Actual Uniformities. 

The reduction of the Mathematical Sciences to a single logical 
system. 

The logical imperfection of all the existing expositions of Mathe- 
matics, especially of Geometry. 

The logical foundations of the Infinitesimal Calculus. 

Still another item in the provision for philosophical stud}' deserves 
mention. Under the auspices of the Lowell Institute, free evening 
courses, open to both men and women, are given each year by pro- 
fessors of the Institute of Technology, on topics germane to their 
departments. Among these, there have been the following on phi- 
losophy : 

1872-3. On Elementary Formal Logic, with especial reference to 
itb use in English Analysis. Ten lectures. 

1873-4. On J. S. Mill's System of Logic. Eighteen lectures. 

1874-5. On Modern Philosophy from Descartes to Hegel. Eight- 
een lectures. 
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1875-6. On Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. Eighteen lectures. 

The average number of students attending these evening lectures 
on philosophy- has been about thirty. The scope of the instruction 
may be gathered from the following synopsis of the course for 1874-5 : 

Lect. I. Introductory: The Definitions of Philosophy, the Group- 
ing of the Historic Systems, and the General Character of the Mod- 
ern Movement. 

Lect. II. Descartes: his Epoch, his Geuius, and his Claims as the 
Founder of Modern Philosophy. 

Lect. III. Descartes — the Details of his System : an explicit Dual- 
ism, but at the same time an implicit Monism ; its inconsistency as 
Dualism, its consistency as Monism. 

Lect. IV. Oeulincx. Malehranehe, Hohhes; Attempt, by the two 
former, to save the Dualist view of Descartes by the added theories 
of Occasionalism and Vision in God ; by the latter, to bring out the 
required consistent Monism b}* the theory of Materialism. 

Lect. V. Spinnz't — General Estimate : Cartesian implicit Monism 
made explicit as Pantheism. 

Lect. VI. Spinoza: Sketch of the Ethics. 

Lect. VI I. Locke Transfer of the Problem of Philosophy fronoi 
the question of the Nature of Being to that of the Scope and Worth 
of Thought ; beginning of Empiricism, and preparation for Skepti- 
cism in the empirical Principle. 

Lect. VIII. Leibnitz: Revolt fVom Empiricism, and return to the 
question of Being ; preparation for Idealism in the Monadology ; at- 
tempt to reconcile multiplicity of Substance with oneness of Es- 
sence by the Pre-established Harmony ; emphasizing of the logical 
Principles of Indiscernibles, Contradictories, and Sufficient Reason. 

Lect. IX. Berkeley: Idealism becomes explicit in the form of a 
Spiritual Dualism, Creator and Creature; the Insubstantiality of 
Matter as a corollary of Eanpiricism. 

Lect. X. Hume: Return to the question of the Worth of Thought ; 
thorough comprehension of Empiricism as in reality Skepticism. 

Lect. XI. Beid, and the Scottish School: Revolt from Skepticism 
in the interest of Common Sense ; hypothesis of the transcendental 
origin of the Principles of Common Sense. 

Lect. XII. Kant: The transcendental Principle comprehended ; 
the transcendentalism of Common Sense vanishes in Kant's Tran- 
scendental Skepticism, as its empiricism did in Hume*s Empirical 
Skepticism. 

Lect. XIII. Kant: his Theoretical Philosophy ; the Critique of 
Pure Reason in outline. 

Lect. XIV. Kant: his Practical Philosophy ; attempt to compen- 
sate for the skepticism of the Critique by the doctrine of Ethics and 
of Good Judgment ; sketch of the Critique of Practical Reason and 
of the Critique of Judgment. 

Lect. XV. Fichte: Conversion of Kant's Transcendental Skepti- 
cism into Subjective Idealism by the removal of his hypothetical 
^^Thing in Itself" ; the human £%o the only substance ; the World 
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and God as the Form and Motle of man's existence ; Pananthropism,. 
or the inversion of Spinoza's Pantheism. 

Lect. XVI. Sehelling: Reaction from Fichteanism on viewing it 
as implicit Single-individualism ; hypothetical identification of Being 
and Thought : the Neither, as abstract common essence of Spirit 
and matter, proposed as the Final Reality. 

Lect. XYII. Hegel: Absolute Idealism — Reality as Person, i. e.. 
as the Living Unity in which the two-fold of Subject and Object 
(Thought and Nature) given by Reflection, is taken up by means of 
the mutual neutralization of its terms. 

Lect. XVIII. Hegel: Sketch of the Logik, with special rtsference 
to its doctrine of the Begriff as the real unit of thought. 

G. H. H. 



Frederic H. Hedge, D. D, 

In my "History of Philosophy in Outline," many important omis- 
sions occur in the brief list given of the Philosophers of Italy, Eng- 
land, France, and America. In the present note I desire to supply 
one of these. 

Most readers of Philosophy in the United States remember grate- 
fully Dr. Hedge's '*Prose Writers of Germany" (1st ed. in 1847) as giv- 
ing brief but accurate characterizations of many of the philosophical 
systems of Germany — those of Boehme, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Hegel, Sehelling, and Novalis — together with valua- 
ble selections from their works. Dr. Hedge's work stands in contrast 
to the many crude statements in regard to German Philosophy which 
gained currency at that early day ; its expositions and critical essays 
read well even now, and the translations are gems. 

Perhaps the earliest student of German Philosophy in this country, 
Dr. Hedge was its first expounder and defender. In an article in the 
^^Christian Examiner" for March, IddS^ he called public attention to 
its claims, and awakened the first interest in its study. This interest 
was strengthened by contributions to the same journal, and Theodore 
Parker and others received their first impulse in the study of Ger- 
man Philosophy through this source. A philosophical club was start- 
ed in 1836 by Dr. Hedge and two others ; it afterwards became fam- 
ous as the ^^Transcendental Club," a name given it by outsiders. In 
the history of ''New England Transcendentalism" Dr. Hedge's name 
is a conspicuous one. Among the man}- philosophical articles con- 
tributed by him to magazines, perhaps the most notable is the one on 
Leibnitz in the "Atlantic Monthly," June, 1858, (a translation of L.'b 
^'Monadology" was given by Dr. H. to this journal in 1867). The 
American public was also first made acquainted with Arthur Schop- 
enhauer through Dr. Hedge's essays. From a list of questions (sent 
me some time ago) prepared by Dr. H. as university examiner at 
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Harvard, I select those relating to the systems of Sch^penhaaer and 
Yon Hartmann, for their snggestiveness : 

105. What is the fundamental idea of Schopenhauer^s Ontology? What the 
title of his earliest work ? 

106. State the Proposition of the Sufficient Cause. 

107. What, according to Schopenhauer, are the four roots of this Proposition? 

108. Into what does he resolve the twelve Categories of Kant? 

109. What is the title of his principal work? 

110. What, according to him, is the sensible world, and how (by what fac- 
ulty) do I obtain my knowledge of it? 

111. What is the function of Reason ( Vemunft)^ How does it differ from 
Ver8tand, and which, in Schopenhauer's view, is the superior faculty? 

112. How does Schopenhauer arrive at his conception of Will? 

113. What is the difference between conscious and unconscious Will? 

114. What is the relation of WUl to the world? 

115. What is Schopenhauer's view of Free Will? 

116. What does he regard as the foundation of morality? what as the su- 
preme virtue? 

117. To what philosopher does v. Hartmann acknowledge himself indebted 
for the suggestion of unconscious '' Vorstellungen''^? 

118. How does he attempt to demonstrate Design in nature? 

119. Give some examples of the unconscious in our physical economy. 

120. Give examples of the unconscious in the realm of the intellectual and 
spiritual. 

121. Under the head of The Unconscious in aBSthetic Judginent and artistic 
production, what is his criticism of the Darwinian theory? 

122. What are the benefits we owe to the unconscious in human life? 

123. In that sphere of human life which the conscious and the unconscious 
have in common, which is the most effective agent? 

124. Which must we recognize as the most important in its bearing on hu- 
man action? 

125. How does v. Hartmann define mysticism? 

120. Whom does he regard as the chief of philosophic mystics? 

127. Why does Kant's doctrine concerning the origin of our idea of space 
meet with such resistance from tiie common sense of mankind, and fVom the 
point of view of physical science? 

128. State one or more of the arguments by which v. Hartmann proves the 
existence of an external world. 

129. How does he explain the origin of Consciousness? 

130. What are the three sta^s of illusion which, as v. Hartmann supposes, 
induce the belief that existence is desirable, and prevent the perception of 
what he maintains to be the truth, viz., that non-existence is preferable? 

131. On what, according to v. Hartmann, does the salvation {ffeil) of the 
world depend, and what is the aim of the ^' Weltprocesa'^ w. t. h. 
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Philosophy at the University of Minnesota, 

Upon a visit to Minneapolis the past year, I had the pleasure of 
meeting Professor Campbell of the State University, who has himself 
devoted especial attention to German Philosophy. The following ex- 
tract from a private letter gives one an idea of the course in Philoso- 
phy pursued in that young but thriving institution, which, under the 
able management of President Folwell, is accomplishing so much for 
education in the Upper Mississippi Valley : 

'^ The department at present covers lour terms of study. The first 
term is given to Psychology, the subject being treated empirically. 
The second term we enter upon ^Ontology* (philosophy proper) pur- 
suing the subject historically, dwelling upon Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
and Hegel. From Kant we pass (3d term) to Ethics (Hickok) treat- 
ing the subject first in its essential principles (philosophically), and 
secondly in its elements (empirically). From Ethics we pass over to 
a discussion of Religion (natural and revealed), and the fourth term 
is spent on Natural Theology and an examination of the present con- 
dition of Philosophy." w. t. h. 



Professor Anderson's Translation of the Edda. 

Professor R. B. Anderson of Wisconsin University, who has already 
laid under obligations the many lovers of the old Norse Sagas and Edda 
Songs (through Messrs.Griggs & Co. of Chicago, publishers), promises- 
to give us the first volume of his translation of the Edda, early next 
fall. The purely n*ythical part of the Edda will appear in Vol. I., 
and the semi-mythical part containing the primitive fragments of the 
story of the personages of the Nibelungen Lied will form a second 
volume, while the Younger or prose Edda will form a volume by itself.. 
He has just published through Messrs. Griggs & Co. a volume enti- 
tled : ^'Viking Tales of the North : The Sagas of Thorstein, Vik- 
ing's Son, and Fridthjof the Bold, translated from the Icelandic by 
Rasmus B. Anderson and Jon Bjarnson. Also Tegner's Fridthjoffr 
Saga« translated into English by George Stephens." 

The delightful version of Tegn^r has of late received several trans- 
lations, and of these the one here given is of the best. The 
^^vocabulary" at the close of the volume adds greatly to its value. 

W. T. H. 



Philosophy in St. Louis. 

The '*Kant Club" continues to hold its weekly sessions. It is now 
in its third year. The first season (1874-5) was given to Kant's 
Critique of Pfire Reason^ using Meikeljohn's translation and Knno 
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Fischer's oommentary (in Mahaffy's translatiou). Tlie secoLd season 
(1875-6) was devoted to Wallace's translation of Hegel's Logic (using 
as aids Stirling's Secret of Hegel, and the critical and explanatory 
articles and translations of the J. S. P.). The present season has 
witnessed a large increase in the numbers of the club as well as in 
the interest manifested. Hegel's Logic is still continued. Reading 
IVona Wallace, discussions, and written original expositions of the 
dialectical evolution of the categories taken up, have occupied the 
time. Some of the expositions will appear in these ^^Notes and 
Discussions." 

The "Aristotle Club," founded in 1873 by Mr. Thos. Davidson, is 
engaged this winter on the Prior Analytics^ investigating the relation 
of the Aristotelian distinctions of necessity, contingency and simple 
existence, to the syllogism as now employed. The first and a por- 
tion of the second year (1873-4) were devoted to Aristotle's De An- 
ima, a translation of which from Mr. Davidson is expected b}' the 

public. 

A course of lectures on Shakespeare's Historical Plays, by D. J. 
Snider, is in progress the present winter. Mr. S. treats the plays 
ft-om the standpoint of the Philosophy of Art. Hitherto in his 
assays he has found it necessary to consider somewhat minutely the 
philosophy of the institutions of Family, Society, and State. In the 
present series his reflections upon English and general history, 
politics and sociology, are of great interest. w. t. h. 
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Philosophie des Unbewussten^ von Eduard von Hartmann, Siebente 
Erweiterte Avflage. Berlin : Carl Duucker's Verlag. 1876. 

We cannot say that this appendix to the seventh edition of Hartmann's 
chief work has a special philosophical value for us. By far the greater part 
of the additions are devoted to the "Philosophy of the Nerve Centres," and the 
ot^her part has chiefly a local interest, being criticisms of and defenses against 
attacks made upon his work by German philosophers, which from the nature 
of the case have little interest, if any, for American readers. a. e. k. 

Die Speculativen Systeme seit Kant und die Philosophische Aufgabt 
der Gegenwart, Von Carl Hermann Kirchner. Leipzig: i860. 
Verlag von J. A. Barth. 

A pamphlet of some hundred pages, with a great fund of information, and 
an exposition of Fichte"s, Schelling's, and HegePs systems, which shows con- 
siderable study. A. E. K. 
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Analytical Processes; or The Primary Principle of Philosophy, By. Wm. I. 
Gill, A. M., author of "Evolution and Process." New York : The Au- 
thors' Publishing Company. 1876. 

The work projected by Mr. Gill in his attempt to establish a consistent and 
adequate system of Philosophy, comprises live volumes, of which the present 
one is the first. There is to be, after Vol. I., the Analytical Processes, Vol. U., 
Synthetic Processes ; Vol. III., "Heisenism" [Monism] and Dualism '*or the 
unity and plurality of the kinds and forces in the universe; in which a crea- 
tionism will be unfolded and demonstrated which will not destroy, but appro- 
priate and assimilate the principles and facts of the theory ot Evolution in 
consonance with Theism and supernatural freedomism*'; Vol. IV., Hetiology, 
'^giving an exposition of Causation, natural and supernatural, and ot volitional 
freedom and necessity, also an inductive proof of the existence of a supernatu- 
ral Infinite Being, and the need and proof of a supernatural and miraculous 
revelation and religion"; Vol. V., '*Dikeology, including Theodicy." 

By '^Analytical Processes" he understands deductive processes— whose su- 
preme principle is the law of non-contradiction. The present work falls into 
three books, of which the first treats of logic, the second of ontology, the 
third of mathematics as founded on the supreme principle named. We cannot 
give a brief verdict on the work in a happier manner than by quoting the 
words of Dr. McCosh: *' It contains a vast amount of able and conscientious 
thought and acute criticism." The work is written in an earnest but popular 
style, is stimulative of thought and busies itself with the vital questions which 
thinkers must settle first on their way to a comprehensive theory of the worlds 
of man and nature. We look with interest for the second volume, on the 
Philosophy of Synthetic Processes. 
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Sittenlehre fuerSchule und Haus, nach Dr. Wilhelm Fricke*s Sittenlehre fuer 
konfessionslose Schulen herausgegeben von der Deutschen Freien Gemeinde 
von Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Druck von B. G. Stephan. 1875. 

The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, Critical, ftom Hutcheson 
to Hamilton. By James McCo«h. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1875. 

Handbook of Moral Philosophy. By Rev. Henry Calderwood. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1872. 

Things Sacre<l and Secular in American Life. By A. D. Mayo. 

New Elements from Old Subjects : presented as the basis for a Science of Mind. 
To which are added : 1. The Philosophy of Xnnieration ; 2. The Philoso- 
phy of Government ; 3^. The Philosophy of Definiuons : as applications of 
the aforesaid elements. By John Gaskell. Philadelphia : Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Hafielfinger. 1874. 

Theism. A poem by R. S. Sanborn. Published by the author. Rockford, 
Illinois: 1873. 
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Ancient Symbol Worship. Influence of the Phallic Idea in the Religions of 
Antiquity. By Hodder M. Westropp and C. Staniland Wake. With an In- 
troduction, Additional Notes, and an Appendix by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 
New York : J. W. Bouton. 1876. 

An Introduction to the Study of Logic and Metaphysics. By Thomas Squire 
Barrett. London: Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta St., Oovent Garden. 1875. 

IMe Religiose Frage. Wider Edouard von Hartmann, von Johannes Huber. 
Muenchen : Theodor Ackermann. 1876. 

Psychial or Physical. By C. H. Hughes, M. D. St. Louis. 

Life and Mind : their Unity and Materiality. By Robert Lewins, M. D. 
Lewes: Qeo. P. Bacon, steam printing office. 1873. 

Ideas in Nature Overlooked by Dr. Tyndall. Being an examination of Dr. 
Tyndairs Belfast Address. By James McOosh. New York : Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 1875. 

Blitzstrahl wider Rom. Die Yerfassung der Christlichen Kirche and der 
Geist des Christenthums. Aus den Werken Franz von Baader*s, mit Vor- 
reden und Anmerkungen von Professor Dr. Franz Hoflfhiann, Zweite ver- 
besserte und erweiterte A uflage. Wuerzburg: A. Stuber's Buchhandlnng. 
1871. 

The Moral System, with an Historical and Critical Introduction. Having 
special referenct; to Bishop Butler's '^Analogy.'^ Designed as a Text Book 
for Academies and Colleges. By E. H. Glllett. New York: Scribner^ 
Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 

The Natural Theology of the Doctrine of the Forces. By Prof. BeiJ. N. 
Martin. (UniverMty Convocation at Albany, N. Y.. Aug., 1871). 

Fancy and Philosophy. An Introduction to the Study of Metaphysics, and 
the History of Philosophy, with special refei-ence to Modem Theories of 
Theism and Atheism. By W. D. Wilson. Ithaca, N. Y.: Andrus, McChain 
& Lyons. 1872. 

The Influence of Ohristiauity on Civilization. By B. F. Underwood. New 
York : Asa K. Butts & Co. 

Materialism: Its History and Influence on Society. By Dr. L. Buechner. 
Translated by Alexander Loos. New York : Asa K. Butts & Co. 

An Essav on Science and Theology. By J. M: Kerr. Dayton, Ohio: United 
Brethren Publishing House. 1873. 

Neues Fundamental-Organ on der Philosophic und die thatsaechliche einheit 
von Freheit und Nothwendigkeit fuer Jedermann verstaendlich von Dr. 
Wilh. Braubach. Neuwied und Leipzig : By I. H. Heuser. 1872. 

Mysteries of the Voice and Ear. By Prof. O. N. Rood. New Haven, Conn.,, 
icharles C. Chaifleld & Co. 1873. 

Ontology ; being a translation of '*T«iwa-Vidya," a Bengali Work. By Babu 
Dwijendra Nath Tagore, with sub^(*quent additions and alterations made by 
him in the original text. Calcutta: Wyman & Co. 1871. 
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THE SECOND PART OF FAUST. 

Translated from the German of Karl Rosenkranz, by Anna C. Brackett. 

The second part of Faust is an independent world, only loosely 
connected with the first part, as will be acknowledged if we re- 
flect on what is the real dramatic element. The first part pos- 
sesses a very powerful motive in the pathos connected with the 
actual individuals Faust and Margaret. Its lyric fire fiares at 
the conclusion, in the insane words of Margaret, into a funeral pyre, 
and we might well infer that no second part could follow from 
the first. To the scornful words of Mephistopheles that she is 
judged, rings back the voice from above, that through the willing 
endurance of righteous punishment she is also saved. The pow- 
ers of good, as the almighty force of the divine order, conquer. 
We behold Faust not at rest, but on the contrary/ rebelling 
against his infernal companion, and we may well imagine that he 
in the fate of Margaret has learned by experience the deepest secret 
of the history of the human race, and must now bury himself 
within himself in order to rise above this past and prepare him- 
self for a new existence. 

In any case the powers of evil have come to an end. The sec- 
ond part cannot return to any such theoretical and individual 
XI— 8 
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motive. We have before seen that it must certalDly have for 
content the solution of the old bargain, and hence the fifth act 
of the second part might be joined to the present conclusion of 
the first part, without our noticing the omission of the first foar 
preceding acts by any essential loss. I am convinced that Faust 
might thus be produced on our stage. 

But Gk)ethe had quite another intention. He wished to put 
into the Faust story the result of an eclectic theory of the uni- 
verse, of a completed view of the world. Because as a poet he 
could not, like Herder or Hegel write a Philosphy of History, he 
was obliged to put hi^ conception of it into a poetic form, and 
therefore he could not satisfy himself with the first part. He 
must have a second in order to show forth the powerful elements 
which move the world. Nature and Art, the State and the Church. 
Faust and Mephistopheles in this become only the representa- 
tives of humanity, which striving toward the infinite is continu- 
ally losing itself in the finite. Even towards the close of the 
first part they began to broaden out into such typical figures. 
The whole world already recognizes them as the absolute sym- 
bols of the absolute tragedy and comedy of the soul. Goethe 
himself has used them both thus under the cloak of "Invectives,' 
and afterwards rn "Masquerades." For this reason the second part 
has no real plot. It aims to present to us only a symbolical les- 
son in the form of a drama. Or rather, I should say, to charac- 
terize Goethe's own conception of the theatrical element, in the 
form of an opera. And it is to be acknowledged that he has suc- 
ceeded quite as well as in the first part in carrying out his idea. 
It was a long time before the trial was made with the first part. 
With the second the music, the ballet and the decorative scenery 
must form no inconsiderable part. The directions which Goethe 
has given for the scenic arrangements are quite exact. 

The second part paints for us the progress of the human spirit 
in its enfranchisement from the middle ages to modern times. 
The first part depicted the liberation of the soul to life from the 
abstractions of theology and magic. The second part must 
therefore have a series of elements each one of w^hich gravitates 
towards another focus. We find ourselves at first in the court, 
where the life of the State is exhibited in its greatest maguiti- 
cence. Secondly we force our way into nature to see how out of 
the chaos of elements she gradually collects herself, till she 
reaches the noble form of man, and is spiritnally transfigured 
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throagb love — and then third, art unfolds to ub the magic of all 
its metamorphoses from the austere simplicity of ancient trag- 
edy to the stormy paean which to-day inspires a nation to fight in 
the armies of liberty for the inalienable rights of humanity. 
Fourth, we are shown war, not only the war of the State with 
itself, in which the power of aims decides, but also the 
bloodless though no less obstinate war of State and Church. 
Finally industry and trade terminate the activity of Faust. They 
promote the peaceful return of nations to what is useful and ben- 
eficial. It is Mephistopheles and not Faust who utters the sen- 
tence that trade, war, and piracy, are not separable. 

The first act shows us the feudal state in its dissolution. The 
young emperor desires not only to rule, be wishes also to enjoy 
himself. Mephistopheles and Faust find their way into the court 
as magicians. • There is great scarcity of money. Mephistophe- 
les insinuates that there is plenty of money, only that it is con- 
cealed in the veins of the earth, under the foundations of walls 
and elsewhere. Nature and mind nevertheless delay taking pos- 
session of it. Nature and mind? But the old chancellor says 
that this speech savors of Atheism and not of Christianity, for 
nature is sin and mind is the devil, and their combined product is 
doubt. Mephistopheles brings forward the proposition *to fur- 
nish paper money. It is truly no reality, but intelligence invests 
it with the value of reality. Here, as frequently in Goethe, we 
touch upon the question of property. Money as the general equiva- 
lent of all things in exchange, levels the distinction of rank and 
class, and in its possession we have already potentially all posses- 
sions. Whoever I may be, I can obtain for the money which I have, 
exactly as much as any one else. Even a prince can obtain no 
more than I, and by the means of money I become in the mate- 
rial world fully equal to him. Feudal monarchy passed over into 
the raoney-monarchy, in which the reality of matter stands aside 
at last before the ideality of mftid, wbich gives to a little piece of 
paper the value of gold and silver. The allegory of the Mas- 
querade shows us society and its constant, principal aim. In so- 
ciety as well as in the court, restraint, false appearance and dis- 
simulation rule supreme. There is a constant masquerade without 
masks. It is prosaic. Plntus is its god, for the possession of 
money is the means of entering into society and of enjoyment. 
Poetry as the Boy Charioteer is not for the masses, yet in his co- 
quettish action attracts curiosity, and Faust must speak with 
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him. He wishes to conjure up the picture of the most beautiful 
man and the most beautiful woman, Paris and Helen, as royal 
leisure takes pleasure in contemplating living pictures. This Me- 
phistopheles will not undertake, for beautj^ and the antique are not 
his sphere. He as pure evil, belongs to Christianity, to the north 
and demoniacal deformity. Nevertheless he possesses the key 
by which he can compel **The Mothers" to conjure up those 
beautiful images. The key is sensuousuess and its limits — but 
the lock I may now say which first gives to view the ideal of 
beauty, is the Phantasy. This, it seems to me, is what Goethe 
intended to figure forth in the mystical expression of "The Moth- 
ers." It occurs in Paracelsus and also in Plutarch, with whom 
however it is always necessary to call to mind his description. 
This reminds us of the manner in which Plato in several of 
his dialogues describes the Empyrean of EternaMdeas, the man- 
ifestation of which gives us only changing and fleeting images. 
As I happened fourteen years ago to be the first who in the Berlin 
Annual for Scientific Criticism openly published my views on 
the second part of Faust, my words have been the occasion of 
much conflict. But I am of opinion that I shall find support in 
Plato, for he maintains that the Beautiful is the necessary form 
of manifestation for the True and the Good and that Ideas in the 
Deed are the immutable race of things to which only he who has 
mastered the sensuous in himself can penetrate. Mephistoph- 
eles certainly has the key ; he is the lord of the sensuous realm; 
but he never rises above it, and the depth of the Ideal world 
must ever remain foreign to him. 

Thus Faust must make his own way into thq untrodden 
space. He succeeds. He produces Paris and Helen at the court, 
and lords and ladies comment upon them. They criticize them 
on the plane of common sense, of the coarse desire. But 
Faust is fired with rapturous worship for Helen. He rushes 
to her — and she vanishes like a fihantom, for being a representa- 
tion of the imagination she has only an ideal reality. Yet in 
spite of this, pursued by her phantom only, he struggles toward 
her to unite himself with her. 

Here very properly comes in the second act, the classical 
Walpurgis Night, in which Goethe lets Faust pass tlirough na- 
ture to art. But the second act subdivides into three distinct 
parts, which again are separable into as many divisions. At first 
mechanical natural science is ridiculed, then the grotesque, fabu- 
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lous animals of ancient times, and thirdly we are led to the al- 
ready human forms of the sea. The scene is laid at first in Wit- 
tenberg in the old and well-knowu gothic dwelling of Faust, then 
on the fields of Pharsalia, and lastly at Peneus and the JEgean 
Si^a. The thought which gives the tone to the whole of this act 
is that nature attains her goal in producing man. Wagner no 
longer occupies himself in declaiming Greek tragedies. He has 
gone forward with the age and has devoted himself to chemistry. 
As culture has become more refined the production of the human 
race is no longer to go on in the old way ordained by nature and 
Ood, for this is unworthy of Si>irit. Science must intervene with 
her art. He has already produced in a retort a little man, a 
Homunculus, who is wanting only in the chief requisites, mind 
and speech, but on the arrival of Mephistopheles he breaks out 
with the cry of '^Father," and struggles to attain an ac- 
tual birth. The satire here is undeniably on the many efforts of 
modern natural science to produce life from death. Faust and 
Mephistopheles take with them the comical little man so desir- 
ous of being born, in the vial, for though nature is surely sub- 
6lantial enough to endure free existence, the product of art must 
be enclosed in a definite space. 

The Thessalian ])lainR have for the ancient world the same sig- 
niticance that the Blocksberg with its Witches-Sabbath had for 
the middle ages of Germany, for the Thessalian witches and magic 
formulae were the most celebrated in Greek and Boman life. But in 
the Pharsalian fields with Ctesar's victory over Pompey the ancient 
world proper, the Rejiublie, came to an end and the Empire be- 
gan, going on into the middle ages. The griifins, the sphinxes, 
the sirens, &c., introduce us to a set of forms half animal, half 
man, among whom Mephistopheles of the Christian Germanic 
world is not altogether at his ease. He feels that he is not in 
harmonious relation with them, for he is ugly, and in the realm 
of the Beautiful the ugly is the Evil. We behold him 
therefore assume another mask. He takes it as Hermaph- 
rodite from the one-eyed, one-toothed old woman Phork- 
vas. To combine in one form the ideals of manly and wom- 
anly beauij was the last error and creation of antique art, 
and bore some relation to the unnatural sin of pederasty. True 
beauty can be attained onlj' in the ])urity of the distinction of 
the manly and womanly forms. Faust takes pains for a 
long time to help the Homunculus to^come to being. The sea 
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god Nereus gives him only a rebuff, but Proteus of the ma ny 
forms, or rather who is full of many forms, at last gives him his 
aid. (Joethe has celebrated in lofty poetry, water and fire as the 
primitive forces of all life in nature, of all productivity. Thales 
must represent the power of Neptune, Anaxagoras of Vulcan, 
Kerens being on the side of the former, Proteus of the latter. 
Yonder the Peneus rushes through its valley, and the Seismos 
growls from the depths. Chiron the surgeon-centaur, bears on 
his back Faust, who is sick with longing, to Man to the daughter 
of ^sculapius, and she brings him to Persephone who can per- 
mit the return of the shade of Helen to the upper world. Ke- 
rens, rich in flocks and children, solemnizes a festival to which 
throng all the sea deities. The Ehodian Telchines wise in the 
arts of the forge, the mysterious Cabin, the seductive Sirens, the 
Tritons overflowing with life, the beautiful Dorides, together with 
the Pselli and Marsi, press forward to surround the shell chariot 
or Oalatea. Goethe has intentionally shut out from the Wal- 
purgis Night of the classical world every higher, every Olym- 
pian god, but Oalatea the beautiful nymph must here unques- 
tionably remind us of Aphrodite the beautiful, sprung from the 
foam of the sea. The sea is peopled through the fragments of 
Cronos, which were full of productive power. It is full of births, 
and yet it must be fire which shall bring the germs in the water 
to perfection. The vial containing the Homunculus is shattered 
at the throne of Oalatea, and springing aloft as a flame, mani- 
fests itself as Eros. 

The third act, which exceeds the second in lyric power, has 
been called by Goethe himself a classicoromantic phantasma- 
gory. He himself pointed out that the history of modern art 
might be found therein. It begins in Helen's words with the 
purest tone of antique tragedy as the highest product of the 
whole antique world. Mephistopheles as Phorkyas represents 
the chorus, and by degrees we reach from this point the erotic 
poetry of the minnesingers of the middle ages. Faust and Helen 
dwell in cool grottos and in green embowered paths on soft pil- 
lows, lead a gentle, flowery love-life. But their son Euphorion 
brings them disquiet. According to the old myth fBuphorion 
was the son of Achilles and of the shade of Helen. Ooelhe 
makes him the symbol of modern poetry, to which love songs 
and the infinite happiness of love and its melody are no longer 
sufficient. Who was more beloved by English, Spanish and Ital* 
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ian women than Lord Byron f And yet love did not content him : 
he assisted the Carbonari at Bavenna, equipped a frigate, tore 
himself from the arms of the Ouiccioli and helped the Greeks to 
fight for their freedom, antil at Missolonghi he succambed to an 
insidions fever and irrational diet. Goethe expressly desired to 
commemorate Byron with his immense subjectivity, with his^ 
manly, hardy courage for sacrifice, his world-embracing imagina- 
tion and glowing love of freedom, foremost among all the poets, 
of modern times. No other one comes so near to being an ideal. 
But Goethe uses him to show how Freedom may go beyond the 
limits of Art. With this purpose he represents him as storming 
up the mountain, and the lovely maidens as making fruitless at- 
tempts to fetter him, till he is dispersed into the air like a mist 
ring, and Helen vanishes following him. Thus is expressed the 
truth that modern life, unlike ancient life, cannot be fully content 
in the following of Art. For the greatest genius — and Byron 
was unquestionably such — must at last avow that his heart must 
fight for something beyond romantic love and art — that it must 
strike for humanity^ and that the pain inflicted by seeing human- 
ity so often in chains, makes it indifferent alike to its own fate 
and to aesthetical enjoyment. Art has no longer the preponder- 
ating influence in life ; it has become only the agreeable compan- 
ion of Freedom. 

Thus Faust beholds this whole world of Art and Beauty van- 
ish into the air like a cloud castle. In the fourth act he is na 
longer in the mossy grotto, the luxurious twilight, but from the 
lofty mountain he views a new life of activity. Mephistopheles 
intends that he shall now lead an exciting career in splendid 
noisy capitals of the world, with their carriages and their swarms 
of men like ants running ever hither and thither. But neither 
can this content Faust. Mephistopheles offers him a Versailles^ 

" Then would I build, grand, self-sufficing, 
A pleasure hall near some fair spot. 
Wood, hill and valley, meadowp, field. 
All into noble gardens made 
With velvet lawns and walls all verdant. 
Straight walks and shades by art prepared 
And cascades springing from the rocks 
And VI ater-Jets of every kind. 
Majestic there it soars, while at the edges 
In thousand mimic streams it hisses, gushes ; 
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And then would I prepare for fairest women 

A quiet and retired cottage. 

There would I while awa}' the boundless time 

In charmiug, sociable solitude. 

Women/ I say. Women : for once for all 

In plural only of the fair I think." 

Faust answers : 

" Bad and modern ! Sardanapalus." 

He will do greater things. He determines to win for himself 
land, possessions and rule. He follows the Emperor in his war 
with another sovereign, but he develops no personal bravery, 
only juggling arts. This whole description is wearisome, and 
rightly so. The whole art of war is thus made ridiculous: the 
general-in-chief is on the point of giving up the battle as lost in 
fipite of all his excellent planning. The forces of nature, roused 
up by Mephistopheles, save him — large floods of water suddenly 
gushing forth prevent the victory which was deemed already to 
be within the reach of the enemv. Does not Goethe here ironi- 
cally imply that it is often physical forces rather than art which 
decide the issue of a battle I Faust asks for himself, as reward 
for his assistance, the sea shore, and receives it as a fief. The 
Emperor founds the four high offices, but is severely rebuked by 
the archbishop, who has the drawing up of the papers, for hav- 
ing leagued himself with the Magician Faust. He must do pen- 
ance for such sin by making over in perpetuity to the church the 
whole legion in which the battle was carried on, with all that is 
therein. He must also build a church by way of expiation, and 
must dedicate to it all dues, tithes and taxes for its use forever. 
He demands also the land which has been given to Faust, upon 
which proposal the Emperor soliloquizes in his vexation, that he 
might about as well have made over the whole kingdom. 

Act V. shows us Faust in his creative activity. He has re 
i^laimed land from the sea, has fertilized it, has colonized it, has 
sent out fleets for commerce. Care does not trouble him in his 
work, but tlie devotion and the idyllic possessions of his pious 
neighbors, with the sound of their chapel bell, wound him like a 
malicious shot. He proposes to them to improve their lot by 
<iflfecting an exchange, after the fashion of a rich people who have 
been spoiled by success — but the old people will not consent, 
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because their dwelling has been comfortable and i)lea8aut to 
them. Mephistopheles deals severely with them and their hut 
disappears in smoke, Philemon and Baucis die from fright, and a 
wanderer whom they had sheltered is killed'in the tumult. This 
is the first point of the last act. The sec<<id is the Death of 
Faust and the self-betrayal of Mephistopheles, who in vain has 
the horrible jaws of hell prepared to swallow up the soul of 
Faust, for the rose-strewing angels bear it away on high. Faust 
has merited this through his unending struggle for progress. 
Neither honor nor sensuous pleasure have had the power again 
to decoy him. He has seen that the greatest thing is to stand 
with a free people on free soil. He only deserves freedom and 
life who is forced daily to conquer them. The thought that the 
trace of his earthly labor can never be destroyed even in aeons, 
makes him happy. Thus his consciousness has become as broad 
as humanity, though not in the abstract, castle-building fashion, 
which talks always about humanity, and forgets family, position 
aiul fatherland. Humanity exists only in nations, and when they 
are free, humanity will be free also. Therefore he desires rightly 
to dwell among a free people on a free soil. Practically the lesson 
is the same as in the "Apprenticeship" and in the "Epimenides." 
The third and last element of the act is the raising of Faust to 
heavenly blessedneps through purification. As a human being 
the thought of national freedom has made him content. This is 
the highest work possible to man in history. But the soul goes 
farther and transcends history. Therefore we are shown Faust 
changed to Doctor Marianus in a circle of noble, penitent men 
and women now become saints. He expresses in his hymn to the 
Virgin Mother the need of salvation when speaking for those 
who have been led away from virtue. 

'' lu their weakness fallen, at length 
Hard it is to save them ; 
Who can crush by native strength 
Vices that enslave them ? 
Whose the foot that may not slip 
On the surface slanting ? 
Whom befool not eye and lip 
Breath and * voice enchanting' "? 

The Magna Piccatrix^ the Mulier Samaritana and the Maria 
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^gyptiaca intercede for Margaret, who has ouly oDce forgotten 
herself, and scarcely knew that she was sinning. 

But the chorus celebrates the endless longing of Love as the 
one all-developing and saving power. That which is of the earth 
in woman draws us often downward, but that which is eternal in 
woman, 

" The woman-8oul Icadclh us upwanl and on." 



THE ORIENTALISM OF PLATO. 

By S. S. Hrbberd. 

The object of this paper is to elucidate a principle the neglect 
of which has brought no little confusion into the study of civi- 
lization and philosophy. That principle, briefly stated, is that 
there are always certain great thinkers who are not to be regard- 
ed so much as representatives of the civilization surrounding 
them, as protestants against it. They oppose the ruling tendency 
of their race or age: they invert its thought: they swim, as it 
were, against that special current which sweeps the national life 
resistlessly onward. This principle, seemingly so simple, has 
been, as we have said, strangely neglected by the historians of 
civilization and philosophy. Authors who wish to describe a 
national life, attempt to make an impossible synthesis of all that 
is within that life. They sum up, for instance, what is to be 
found in Pythagoras and Aristotle ; they weave together, as well 
as they can, the conflicting tendencies of Homer and Plato — and 
call the product a representation of the Grecian spirit. Hence 
comes that variance which every attentive student must have 
noticed between the different estimates of even a civilization so 
well known as that of Greece. Out of a conflicting mass of ele- 
ments that thwart and neutralize each other, one writer empha- 
sizes one element; another its very opposite; and so we have as 
many estimates as there are conflicting tendencies in the civiliz- 
ation which is being described. 

To exemplify all this we shall take the single case of Plato. 
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We shall attempt to show the real relation which the great phi- 
losopher held towards the surrounding civilization. We shall 
present him as a protestant against the ruling spirit of his race 
— as one drawing his inspiration from a different source and 
steadfastly opposing those special impulses which constitute the 
very essence of Grecian life. To do so, it is necessary, first of 
all, to understand what those special and ruling impulses really 
were. 

The root of pure Hellenism is its steadfast, unconquerable de- 
termination to glorify the human. Even its theology is based 
upon that idea. The chief Olympian divinities are not, as those 
of the Orient are, mere personifications of the forces of Nature. 
They are not incarnations or emanations of abstract being cloth- 
ed for a moment in the illusory forms of earth ; they are a race 
of immortal and invisible heroes endowed with every essential 
characteristic of human nature. They are even characterized — 
80 determined was the Greek to make his gods like himself— by 
human finiteness. They all have finite attributes : they are not 
omniscient, but know much; they are not almighty, although 
they have great power ; they are not omnipresent, but can move 
from place to place with an almost inconceivable rapidity. Their 
moral finiteness is still more clearly marked ; they are sensual, 
jealous, meddlesome, even untruthful and malignant. Every es- 
Bential element, good or bad^ in human nature, finds its prototype 
in the Greek Olympus, 

Human nature, then, is divine. Closely connected with this 
proud conception, was an invincible faith in human freedom. The 
Oriental, glorifying nature and despising humanity, is necessa- 
rily a fatalist ,- to him, man is but an insignificant atom in the 
all-pervading system, bound by the same conditions and subject 
to the same necessity which is imposed upon all created life. The 
Greek, on the other hand, reverencing himself more than the 
Universe, did not believe that he was thus bound. It is true 
that in the Homeric poetry a vague conception of fate is some- 
times presented ; but that is a fading vestige of an older, ruder 
form of thought, before the Greek had learned to fully assert his 
faith in human nature. And even when the idea of fate is thus 
infrequently and vaguely recalled, it is never an absolute neces- 
sity like that of the Orient; it is a fate somehow conditioned by 
the energies of man ; its decrees are often modified or even en- 
tirely reversed by other agencies. By a man's own free person- 
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ality — that is the final, essential outcome of the Homeric doctrine 
— his character is formed, and upon that lies the burden of re- 
sponsibility. This idea of moral freedom was brought out more 
and more clearly in the advance of Hellenic civilization. Fatal- 
istic conceptions may sometimes be presented by the philoso- 
phers; they may even lie obscurely in the background of the 
popular belief, as the dim vestiges of pre-Hellenic thought ; but 
the i)oetry, the art, the religion, the public and private spirit of 
the Grecian people, are all animated by an unconquerable faith 
in the moral freedom of man. 

The third essential element of the Greek spirit wffs its intense 
materialism. And here we shall be met by a swift dissent from 
those who will be reminded of Pythagoras and Plato and the 
mystical school at Alexandria. But let it be remembered that 
the question here is not concerning the doctrines of a few specu- 
lative thinkers in Greece, but concerning the ruling impulse and 
tendencies of the entire Grecian civilization. We see the civi- 
lization of India constantly overmastered by a sense of the spir- 
itual, disdainful of the present, engrossed with the things of fu- 
turity, reposing always an unshaken faith in unseen and intangi- 
ble realities : there is not a poem, not a law, not a work of art 
that does not bear the impress of these idealistic convictions. 
But there is nothing like that in the national life of Greece. Ho- 
mer always remained the standard of Greek orthodoxy ; and 
Homer is, essentiallj^ a materialist. He has no recognition of 
spirit except as something unsubstantial, shadowy, ghost-like ; 
according to him, the body forms the true personality of man, 
and even the gods are of an essentially material nature.* 

Immortality is sometimes vaguely alluded to, but it is always 
painted as a vapid, nerveless existence, passed amid a murky 
twilight, almost without consciousness, dull, gloomy and repul- 
sive in the last degree. These uuspiritualistic conceptions, so 
diametrically opposed to the Oriental engrossment with futurity, 
remained characteristic of Grecian life to the end. The Greek 
race, as a race, never rose to any abiding faith in immortality or 
firm conviction of spiritual things. It was materialistic through 
and through. It enjoyed and glorified the present with an en- 
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chanting art; but it never ceased to look with doubt and grave 
misgivingB upon that which lay beyond. 

These, then, constitute the three essential tendencies of Hel- 
lenic life, — a proud reverence for humanity as opposed to the 
Oriental worship of nature, belief in moral freedom as opposed 
to Oriental fatalism and slavery, a materialistic clinging to the 
present as opposed to Oriental spiritualism and engrossment with 
futurity. Together, these three tendencies constitute the current 
on which the national life of Greece floated to its inevitable end. 
It remains now to show how clearly Plato stands as a protestant 
against this movement, as one striving not merely to reform, but 
to revolutionize and transform the genius of his race. 

We do not mean that Plato stands alone. The followers of 
the Orphic rites, the Pythagoreans, the theosophists of Alexan- 
dria—all these were animated, in varying degrees, by the same 
spirit. But Plato Biands facile princeps — the greatest and wisest 
of the protestants of Oreek life, thought and religion. 

To the impulse that glorified human nature, Plato opposed the 
principle of asceticism. The Greek ideal was that of develop- 
ment, the artistic culture of all human emotions and energies, the 
bringing forth of that dis^ineness that lay within the nature of 
man. But the Platonic ideal is that of sacrifice and purification. 
Life, he teaches, is the entanglement of the soul within the 
meshes of bodily corruption ; the body, instead of being the 
earthly type of Olympian beauty and perfection, is merely a dark 
prison-house in which the spirit lies bound ; virtue consists not 
in the culture, but in the sacrifice, the crushing out of that emo- 
tional nature which is the fruit of the soul's union with the gross- 
ness of matter. It is, in a word, a true Oriental asceticism re- 
lieved of those absurd excesses of self-toiture into which the fa- 
naticism of the East is so apt to run. . 

Again, Plato stands steadfastly oi)posed to those convictions 
of human freedom on which Greek life reposed with so firm an 
assurance. He does not believe in moral freedom ; the individual 
or national conscience, he teaches, is an unsafe guide ; in the 
place of the moral intuitions, he would set up as a final author- 
ity the decisions of a speculative class — a sort of priesthood 
trained to moral and religious studies. Nor does he believe in 
intellectual freedom. The ordinary man he declares to be the 

victim of a constant delusion ; only here and there is one to be 

found who can rise above these falsities into the region of pure 
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trath. Hence the mass of men should not be permitted freedom 
of thought : their reason should be subordinated to an implicit 
faith in the infallibility of their spiritual rulers. The most per- 
fect type of intellectual life was that of Egypt, where all knowl- 
edge was made the special property of the priesthood. In the 
Platonic republic, the utmost uniformity of belief was to be main- 
tained by law : heresy was to be made punishable with death ; 
human thought was to be rigorously held in a state of true Ori- 
ental bondage. Plato was equally hostile to that x)olitical free- 
dom in which the Greek so much delighted. In the Platonic com- 
monwealth all individualism was to be firmly repressed : a des- 
potism far more tyrannous than that established by the Insti- 
tut<*8 of Menu was everywhere to overshadow the private life of 
the citizen. Ko change in the established order of things was to 
be permitted, even in the minutest details of living. Dramatic 
])oetry — that fruitful source of innovations and heresies — was to 
be rigorously excluded from the State. All individual rights 
were reduced to a minimum, and wherever it was possible, the 
strictest communism was to prevail. Property, wives and chil- 
dren were to be held in common, not with any licentious design, 
but simply because the repression of individuality — the sacrifice 
of all the instincts and impulses of human nature — was conceived 
to form the only true ideal of life. 

Such is the position of Plato in regard to all those convictions 
of freedom — moral, intellectual, and political — which form the 
basis of Greek civilization. lie is an absolutist of the i)urest 
Oriental type: he stands unalterably opposed to the primal tra- 
ditions of his race. 

Concerning the Platonic protest against the materialistic ten- 
dencies of Greece, but little need be said. It is within the school 
boy's knowledge that Plato was the boldest, wisest and most im- 
passioned representative of idealism in the West. He is a spir- 
itualist, untouched and undisturbed by the sensationalistic ten- 
dencies of the national life. He is the great classical teacher of 
immortality — that doctrine which Pausanias tells us was of Ori- 
ental origin and believed in only by a few of the Grecian people.* 
All those mystical, theosophic, impulses which are so natural to 
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Eastern thought, and bo alien, to the genius of Greece, find 
shelter under the broad mantle of the Platonic philosophy. 

But without dwelling upon these common-places in the history 
of speculation, we wish only to call attention to one fact which 
is not so well understood and which goes very far towards estab- 
lishing the truth of our thesis. We refer to the peculiar fate 
which Plato's philosophy met among his countrymen. 

That philosophy, if our view is the correct one, was a magnifi- 
cent protest against the materialism and worldliness of Grecian 
life. It brought the vague abstractions of Oriental Idealism and 
mysticism into the clear sunlight of classical .art. It clothed, in 
forms of matchless beauty, that sentiment of spirituality, that 
deep sense of sin, that hope of immortality and faith in the Infi- 
nite which Western life so strangely lacked. But Platonism — 
this is the pregnant fact — as a doctrine, as a philosophy, gained 
uo firm effectual hold on Greek civilization. Its exotic concep- 
tions took no root in the national life and bore no fruit : they did 
not tiourish well in the unfriendly climate of Greece. Even Plato 
himself* seems, at times, to waver and to be inconsistent in his 
idealistic faith ; and his disciples were still less able to resist the 
Kkeptical, materializing influences which pervaded the atmosphere 
of the West. Following the lead of Aristotle, they relapseil 
more and more into those sensationalistic modes of thought which 
were so congenial to the Greek genius. For nearly five centuries 
only an occasional representative of pure Platonism made his 
aj)pearance in the schools of philosophy. 

I>at at last, after this long interval of comparative inaction, 
Platonism triumphed. It became the dominant philosophy. It 
gathered around itself all that remained of Greek culture and re- 
finement. Note now the circumstances under which this triumph 
was gained. 

It was a period of decay and ruin. It was a period character- 
ized by the extinction of the spirit of liberty, by the loss of that 
aesthetic power which had created the poetry and art of ancient 
Greece, by the gradual vanishing of the noblest attribute of Hel- 
lenic genius. At that time, Alexandria became the centre of 
classical civilization — a city standing at the very gateway of the 
East, and the natural focus of the Oriental influences which just 
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then came pouring in on the West. Such then was the time aud 
such the place. In a period of decadence, when the old impulses 
of Greek life were almost entirely exhausted, and in a city where 
alien Oriental influences had come pouring in like a flood, Pla- 
tonism gains its triumph and becomes the dominant philosophy 
of the age. Could anything serve to show more clearly than this 
the character of the system, as a philosophy drawing its inspira- 
tion from Oriental sources and steadfastly protesting against the 
tendencies of pure Hellenic thought ! 

We believe that we have established our principle as thorough- 
ly as these narrow limits will allow. We belive, further, that it 
is a principle of immense importance for the proper understand- 
ing of Greek philosophy and life. Whoever should attempt to 
describe the religious philosophy of the sixteenth century, would 
hardly begin by trying to weave together the doctrine of Luther 
and that of the Popes in a forced and arbitrary synthesis. Xo 
more can we proceed in that way in the study of classical 
thought. It is necessary to keep always in view these two move- 
ments—the one purely Greek, beginning with Homer and thence 
on, ruling the poetry, art, religion, and life of Greece; the other 
a counter-movement having its origin in the East, coming tirst (o 
light in the Orphic theology, making its grandest protest in the 
philosophy of Plato, and ending at last in the idealism and mys- 
ticism of Alexandria. Whoever does this, will understand, as 
never before, the history of Hellenic civilization. 
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THE SOUL'S JOURNEY— (In Three Parts). 

Translated from the German by S. J. D. 

Fart Second, — Triumph of the Image. 



OYCLET THE THIED. 



1. 



In the hanging palace of Dreams, 
Whose marble is hewn of the cloud 

And whose dome so mistily gleams, 
I flit with the shitdowy crowd. 

And there on an Ivory throne 
Whose tint into air ever fades. 

With form half hid and half known 
U sitting the King of the shades. 

The dreams rustle by at the door 
Like butterflies winging away, 

The shadows dart out and then soar; 
It seemeth a rambow play. 

Abroad through the world they all roam, 
In search of a sleeper they seem, 

But I go down to their home, 
For I myself am a dream. 

In that palace of golden delight 

Is dwelling a dream of yore. 
In whose bosom my soul doth alight. 

The embrace is as sweet as before. 



When I seek, I can not see thee, 

When I see, I seek thee not; 
Lovely image do not flee me. 

Float a momeni o'er this spot I 
But ft-om clouds lean not firee thee. 

Nought thou bast of mortal lot. 
When I seek, I can not see thee, 

When I see, I seek thee not. 



2. 



Sweetest face, how can I fasten 

Thy fleet features to mine eye! 
If 1 look I see thee hasten , 

Ever gone yet e^er nigh; 
As I turn around to greet thee 

Flees thy form into the haze. 
But I always quickly meet thee 

When I thoughtless go my ways. 

Thy dear look doth o'er me hover 

If it is not by me sought. 
But if once I thee discover, 

Then thou tume»t into nought; 
Only in thy cloudy garment 

When the senses are at rest 
I behold thee, or in raiment 

Wherewith dreams thy form have dressed 

XI-9 



3. 

I gazed on a flailing star 
With its beautiftil burning eye„ 

Its train of diamonds afar 
Swept sparkling down the sky. 

Headlong it fell 'in the Sea 

Out of the Heavens above. 
But quenched i^s blaze could not be» 

It was the star of Love. 

Old Ocean himself was flred 

When he felt that flame m his breast. 
He heaved and rolled and retired. 

Love too has stolen his rest. 

Though fallen is the star 
And vacant its place in the sky, 

In his breast it is brighter by far 
Than when it was shining on high. 



Whither goest, Joyous vision, 

Dancing on yon dome of sky? 
Lookest oft in light derision 

At our Earth that rolleth nigh ; 
Or on beds of down thou liest 

Which the clouds have made for thee. 
And their golden Aringe suppliest 

From the Sun's bright tapestry. 

Whither goest, silent dreamlet, 
. Nightly looking me to tears, 
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Tears that form a sobbing streamlet 
Winding darkly through my years? 

Often have I songht to hold thee 
And my heart thy image make, 

Bat if once my arms enfold thee, 
Then, alas, lam awake. 

Tislon, snnny must be heaven 

For me to behold thy face, 
And the tempest-cloud be riven 

To let through thy beams of grace; 
Dreamlet, that ftom death upspringest 

Where its darkness shrouds the urn, 
Thou of night thy being bringest, 

And to-night thou dost return. 



6. 



Just as it was lost. 

Thought in other thought now merges 

While I walk along;— 
Hark! in soft melodious surges 

Swells again that song; 
As I seek anew to listen 

Dies the cadence fond, 
And methinks I hear it hasten 

To its worM beyond. 

So departs my tunefUl fkir> 

If I mark her sught 
Fades away the music airy 

At the ray of thought; 
If I think not I am near it 

Bound my path It flows; 
But if once I know I hear it. 

Hear I but the close. 



It is the Day of Iiove; 

What glow on high I 
The air is all one kiss 

From out the sky. 

It is the Day of T/Ove; 

Tell me, oh why? 
The Heavens above look down 

One mild, blue eye. 

It Is the Day of Love; 

Grief will not die. 
The breeze roves mid the hills 

One endless sigh. 

It is the Day ot Love; 

A fkce draws nigh; 
I feel the kiss of one 

From out the sky. 



6. 



Notes are falling light and airy 

From the distant cloud. 
Of mine ear they seem so wary 

Scarcely are they loud; 
'Tis the roundel of a spirit 

Dropping f^om above, 
And the skies that redden near it 

Show a heart of love. 

Let me feel again that measure 

Breathing on mine ear;— 
But in vain I seek the treasure. 

Voice no more I hear; 
All to nought hath waned the sweetness 

When I wished it most, 
I'lashed Into my brain its fleetness 



7. 

A Arozen fount of tears 

Had chilled mine eye, 
I saw its crystal Jet 

Point toward the sky. 

Hushed were its murmurs low. 

It flowed no more. 
But ever swelled within 

Its body hoar. 

Then came along the Spring, 

And breathed soft. 
The Earth her mantle white 

Mid carols dofled. 

The crystal fount of tears 

To melt began. 
Ah, softened was the soil 

Through which they ran. 

And hot then gushed the stream 

From oat that ice. 
Mine eye too overflowed 

With sudden rise. 



8. 



Out the cloud I see a finger 

Lightly touch a key; 
Sounds float o'er my head and linger. 

Music may it be ? 
Now a voice comes winding fkintly- 

Throngh that melody. 
And I see an miage saintly 
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Singing there to me. 

Then of sound h shower golden 

Doth around me fall; 
'Tie a strain with burden olden 

That can never pall : 
How on earth a gentle maiden 

Lived a life serene. 
Had a heart with mosic laden 

Flowing o'er unseen; 

How betimes she did discover 

In a lonely wood, 
Him who was her chosen lover 

Where he silent stood; 
How her soul with ftiUn^ss driven 

Burst into a strain, 
Telling of her spirit riven 

By the sweetest pain ; 

How in one they had been moulded, 

Came a woful day, 
Fate tore out two hearts enfolded, 

Bore hers then away, 
How she warbles now Arom Heaven, 

Soothes his soul to rest. 
And to him eternal given 

Is her image blest. 



m. 

Image veiled of poesy, 

Search is vain for thy dim land, 
Yet unconscious if I be, 

In thy shadow there I stand; 
Covered in thy cloudy fold, 

By me are all secrets heard, 
If I ask to have them told. 

Then they vanish at a word. 

Hazy is thy welkin deep. 

Moonlit is thy silent sea. 
But the days forgotten keep 

Treasures buried there for me; 
Sweet embraces sunk in night, 

Forms that have been lost on earth, 
Bise again before my sight. 

Find a new, more glorious birth. 

When this upper world I leave. 

Sink I to that Paradise, 
There I meet my sainted Eve, 

All -)ur faded moments rise; 
Then creeps knowledge, jealous snake, 

Spies our secret hiding-place. 
Flees the queen, my spirits wake, 

Eden fair dissolves to space . 



9. 



11. 



The sweetest echoes are ringing 

Within mine ear. 
The air seems softly singing. 

My name I hear. 

I hasten to look around me, 
Whence came that voice? 

Thy face once more has found me, 
How I r^oice. 

Thou hast in newness arisen! 

I thought thee lost; 
My heart leaped out of its prison 

That shape to accost. 



Meseemed that I rested in slumber 

My head on a heaving breast. 
And listened to lays without number 
To my soul in music addressed. 

I hear the sweet songs without number 
In melody weirdly expressed, 

No words their motion encumber 
As the sound winds into my rest.- 

No thoughts their feeling encumber, 
Pure soul of the heart in the breast. 

Whose notes entune me in slumber,^ 
As I lie in its music caressed. 



Is it life or the image adored. 

Ask me not this; 
I know that to me is restored 

Thy living kiss. 

But oh, the dream-god delusive 

Whisks her away. 
While into mine eye pries intrusive 

A morning ray. 



Oh rock me for aye in the slumber 
That murmurs the melody bl»st. 

And sings me the songs without number 
Reposing in dreams on thy breast. 



18. 

When into the realm forbidden 
Flees my soul from its own face. 
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There It flnds the Image hidden 
Of thy Ronl to take its place; 

'Tia the features as I knew them 
With the Toice of golden note, 

Long I turn intent to view them 
While on clouds of song I float. 

But my faae to me returneth 

And I see myself again, 
Then thy soul my prayer spumeth, 

WUl no more by me remain ; 
So is fled the phantom airy 

If I but behold me there. 
Vanished is my realm of Fairy 

Though I seek it everywhere. 

Often hath deep longing bound me 

That I might become a trance, 
Loosened Arom the world around me 

And absolved from ray own glance; 
If I know what I am doing 

Then the God doth cease to send , 
If I know I am pursuing, 

Oh despair, it is the end. 



13. 



And alighted close to my side, 
A store of beauty he brought 
'Gainst sorrow my soul to provide. 

The crook of a shepherd he reached. 
When arose a peaceful strain, 

Of streams and mountains and sheep- 
But disgust was added to pain. 

As I turned away with a sigh. 

He put in my hand a bright sword, 

A song was soon heard in the air 
With a hurrying, clangorous word. 

The battle came on with its roar, 
The heroes great valor displayed, 

I listened awhile to the noise 
Then handed him back his blade. 

To weep the good seraph began 
As I turned again to depart, 

He stepped up behind me and laid 
To mine ear a throbbing heart. 

At once my body and soul 
Dissolved to a musical tear; 

Oh seraph, come down to my side 
And lay that heart to mine ear. 



A seraph flew down through the air. 



CYCLET THE FOURTH. 



1. 



Up rose a burning mountain 

Out of a human breast. 
The tears were a lava foimtain 

That burnt their way from the crest. 

The eyes were a doable crater 

9hat never ceased to flow. 
Their ruddy rivers grew greater 

While flercer became their glow. 



My shallop was cutting the wave 
On the breast of the heaving lake. 

The moon was cutting the clouds. 
And gaily they danee«i in her wake. 

Her crescent canoe rode aloft 
Where the sun looks down at noon. 

Her oarsman was daring and deft. 
It was the man in the moon . 



The sides were made of tinder 
Enkindled and fanned with a sigh, 

And wherever there fell a cinder, 
Went up a tristful cry. 

But as those flames waxed hotter 
They seemed to bum up the sky; 

The mountain began to totter, 
In ashen repose it doth lie. 



I gased on the luminous craft 
Till it seemed to descend to my side, 

Then I hailed that mariner bold 
As by me his pinnace did glide. 

*'Oh give me your place in your boat, 
I would rock in its rhythmical swoon' 

' 'This crescent and I are one," 
Retorted the man in the moon. 



»m 
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"Then a race to yon planet of love, ' ' 
I said as he raised his light oar; 

He sailed over the mountain top 
And I ran into the shore. 



3. 



It hissed and flashed and thundered, 
With sulphur was filled the air, 

The Heavens from Earth were sundered 
By a wall of flaming despair. 

In the blaze stood a smiting figure 
With the glare on his angry face. 

And ever his eyes grew bigger 
As he ^mote with his mighty mace. 

The Earth kept rolling and quaking 
That no one could firmly stand , 

Atlantean pillars were shaking 
Beneath his violent hand . 

Then burst the loudest thunder 
But the figure no longer was seen, 

Still Heaven and Earth were asunder 
Though daylight lay between. 

I sought for that figure volcanic 
Where last was heard the sound, 

The Earth showed a grin Satanic— 
A fissure in the ground. 



In Merlin's gloomy cave 
The magic word I sought 

That called men out the grave 
And to his presence brought. 

The old enchanter come 
And told it in mine ear; 

I speak it Just the same, 
The shadows then appear . 

Bright beings chant a song. 

The fairies flit around. 
The dead rise in a throng 

As when the trump shall sound. 

The golden visions dance 
Before my raptured eye, 

The world looks on in trance, 
Enchained by Poesy. 

She leads me with her lay, 
Out of the cave profound , 

The fairies dart away 
The dead stay in the ground. 

Those rainbow dreams are gone, 
No more the strains are heard, 

The world goes heedless on 
And I have lost the word . 



6. 



I lay in the vale of Vatveemir 
Sunk deep in a vision at noon. 

On a cloud stood the form of a dreamer. 
The rhythm he sang of a rune. 

Then chanted that shade of the dreamer, 

A lyre softly touched in tune : 
' 'I hope from beyond to redeem her, 

Restoring the heavenly boon; 

I long ftom beyond to redeem her, ' '— 
The words seem his soul to attune; 

What makes thee so pallid, thou dreamer? 
To the cloud he sank in a swoon. 

Oft now in the vale of Valveemir, 
With longing I lie down at noon, 

Betimes I see darting that dreamer. 
But no longer I hear the wild rune. 



To-day I have a pain 

N*er felt before, 
There is a something gone 

I would restore; 
I dreamed that I could dream 

Of thee no more. 

Oblivion's hand wiped out 

All time of yore, 
And Heaven shut its book 

Of starry lore; 
I dreamed that I could dream 

Of thee no more. 

Some fiend in mantle black 
Stepped in my door. 

My heart soon felt a blade 
Pierce to its core ; 

I dreamed that I could dream 
Of thee no more. 

It was as if dim shapes 
My body bore. 
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Then with an earthen pall 
'Twas covered o'er;— 

I dreamed that I could dream 
Of thee no more. 



I clasp thee ont the grave, 
Though I go mad, go mad. 



7. 



It 1b thy flesh I weep, 
The soul is safe I know, 

So when there comes thy face. 
My tears begin to flow. 

Yet Reason hath no tears, 
Nor feels she human pain 

For her there is no loss, 
For her there is but gain. 

She is the all in all. 

And Death is but her fool. 
The mistress can not b« 

Of her own slave the tool. 

But I am flesh myself, 
Thy body's what I miss, 

Oh let me see those eyes 
And give me back that kiss. 

I bathe In mine own heart 
Though Reason e'en be sad. 



8. 



Lovely Image, we must part. 
Long thou hast been at my side* 

But I feel now what thou art— 
Thou no more wilt here abide. 

Like thy body was art thou. 
Which once faded from my view. 

And of union broke the vow; 
Now there fades the image too. 

Thou hast kept for many days 
In the path of my rupt eye, 

And thou lookest through the rays 
When the sun shines out the sky . 

But the image too must sink 

Into dark forgetftilness. 
And the chain which it doth link 

Must be broken in distress. 

Lovely Image, we must part 
Tnough the soul has long been true. 

Though the tears begin to start, 
Lovely image, now adieu. 
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Fart Third — Triumph of Season. 

CYCLET THE FIRST. 



I. 



I sailed past the portals of morning, 
And swept throagh the ocean of space, 

Its little worlds everywhere scorning, 
Beyond was directed my face. 

I BOQght for some mountainous wall 
The Universe has as its bourne, 

My mind was to scale it or fall 
Through measureless eeons forlorn. 

Beyond it I thought I could find 
The lost one to me and to Earth, 

And her to my soul I would bind 
And restoreto the flesh of her birth. 

Bat that wall I always must climb 

When I to see her desire. 
Must slip out the trammels of Time 

And dwell in the spirits' pure Are. * 



2. 



Oft now return those happy hours 
Which with thee once I passed, 

When 1 can rid me of the powers 
Wherewitb sense binds me fast. 

For memory is a waking dream 
If nought without assail; 

Our lives again to live we seem 
Bepeating o'er their tale. 

So when ttom flesh the soul is free 
And all to nought is hurled. 

Must memory be reality. 
The ever-present world. 



8. 



My acts were true to thee in life, 

AJlection never waned. 
But Fancy breaking loose at times 

The temple sore profaned. 

Against the image-making power 

I shouted oft a curse, 
When it has made my ideal world 

Than this below far worse. 

That power is now my sweetest boon 



For it brings back thy face, 
I speak with thee as one on whom 
Death can not leave his trace.', 

Thy image springs before my step. 
The beams that foil so chaste 

Transmute my heart to be as thrne. 
All earthy thoughts erased. 

Thy soul I mould into myself, 
Then can I dwell with thee. . 

Then is for me thy presence dear 
An immortality. 



4. 



The plastic god of old 

Dwelt in thy soul. 
Though broken in his form 

And dust his stole. 

He mused thus to himself: 
' 'Enough of stone— 

I'll be a god within, 
Have there my throne. ' ' 

He fashioned for himself 

A statue rare. 
Not hewn ofhiarble white 

So chill, so fair. 

His marble was thy soul. 

He gave it form, 
A form most beautiful. 

But it was warm. 



5. 



Maria held her child, 
Saw rapt as if in trance. 

Upon the future world 
Was flxed her anxious glance. 

The love for her dear boy 
In every feature stood, 

And men in her adored 
Eternal motherhood. 

She v>a» a virgin too; 

We shrug now at the deed , 
Mother and virgin too 

Is not our present creel. 



i 
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Maria U the wife 

United by strict rite, 
And living in the lieart 

Of which she has the plight. 

She is the mother sweet 
For Joy lost in her child, 

The wife and mother too 

With looks so heavenly mild. 

Maria, thou art gone 
Who wast the Holy Wife, 

The Holy Mother too, 
I worship now thy life. 



The wife still to her bosom draws 
And soothes my feyerish head . 

Th' eternal woman lives in thee 
And glows with rays of love, 

She casts her wonted smile on me 
From all around, above. 

And though thy body turn to dust. 
Thou art my half, my whole. 

Disrobed of all the earthy crust, 
Transfigured to pure soul. 



8 



6. 



What can I keep of thee. 
Demands my troubled thought; 

For that sweet face which smiled on me 
Must soon fall into nought. 

What token didst thou leave 

For my eternal boon? 
1 know thy frame has no reprieve, 

Is waning like the moon. 

Will aught of thine remain 

For me and for the race? 
The musty earth where thou hast lain 

Will merely show a trace. 

Thy deathless part I pine 

Which shone through earthy flrame; 
I seek to make it wholly mine 

And make us both the same. 



7. 



Th' eternal woman lived in thee 
in highest, purest form, 

In all thy acts we did her see 
Whom flesh can ne'er deform. 

Thou wast th' eternal wife divine. 
The type that can't depart, 

In deepest unity with mine 
Was closely knit thy heart. 

Thou wast th' eternal mother true 
Whose life was in thy child; 

What ages in Madonna view 
Shone out thy face so mild . 

But no, th' Eternal is, not was. 
The Mother is not dead. 



I would not have a priest 
O'er thy dead shape to tell 

Of sinners' torments dire 
Damned to the fires of hell. 

Nor should he dare narrate 

That Oriental dream 
Which makes a Heaven of sense. 

Of things that merely seem. 

He should not speak of Faith 
In his or others' whim. 

Offering eternal bliss 
To those who think like him. 

Thou hadst no Heaven nor Hell 
As thy dear life I knew. 

No creed cooped up thy soul 
Obstructing its sweet dew. 

Th»u wast the God himself 

In all that is divine; 
Why search the dark Beyond 

For what's already thine? 



9. 



A wretched solace must that be 

Which rests upon a lie. 
Foregoing manhood's brightest crown 
; To put to fiight a sigh. 

I know thy fiesh is burning up 

In elemental fire, 
I can not think thy frame will rise 

From out that funeral pyre. 

The world beyond is not of sense 
Repeating Just what's here. 

To Faith I will not sell my soul 
That I may dry a tear. 
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Thy Bootbing hand, thy proiTered lip, 
Thy loving eyes' soft beam 

Are dost, and only can be real 
When I myself am dream. 

Yet something lit and ruled thy shape 

Beyond the senses' strife, 
Thy spirit was the God himself 

And Heaven was thy life. 



10. 



The desire came o'er me so strong 
To imbreathe thy breathless clod, 

I unconsciously fell 6n my knees 
And fervently prayed to God 

Soon I felt myself rising aloft, 
I passed all the stars of the night, 

Till I stepped on the heavenly hill 
Whence the Earth is lost to the sight. 

And there sat a kindly old man 
On a throne of luminous gold, 

■ His beard was hoary and long 
His forehead had many a fold. 

Upon me he cast his mild eye 
And spake with so gentle an air: 

Hearken, my son, to my words, 
I am the God of th]r prayer. 

I have had thee borne up to my throne. 
For to Earth I descend no more, 

I never had many fiends there 
And now have less than before. 

I have ceased my personal sway 

During this many a year. 
And no longer in worldly aflTairs 

I directly interfere. 

But a system of laws I have made 
Which are always supreme and the same. 

And these now govern the world , 
Both with and without my name. 

It is true that long long ago 
Far different was my vocation, 

I did nought but ftilfll their desires 
For whom I had inclination . 

In my youth I came oft down to Earth, 

And of men I e'en was a guest. 
Bat six thousand years of trouble 



Have made me long for rest. 

Sad son, thy prayer give o'er, 

For whatever lives must die; 
Priiy not that the universe be 

For sake of thy sorrow a lie. 

In reason alone ends thy hope. 
Nor think thyself to be friendless: 

The world would crumble to-day 
If the transient were once made endless . 

Strange words, thought I when he ceased, 

To come f^om lips supreme; 
If they had been said by a nian, 

I had boldly replied— You blaspheme. 



11. 



Dear friend, you have spoken of angels 

Who are watching now at our side, 
Among tliem you say is the spirit 

01 that bright being who died . 
It is true, for I see those angels 

And repose in their beauteous gleam. 
But then you dream and don't know it, 

I dream and know that I dream. 

You have told me of the departed. 

You say they shall meet us again. 
With every member restored 

Yet freed of the bodily stain. 
Oh yes, I behold those dear shadows 

And live in their eyes' gentle beam; 
Dear friend you dream and don't know it, 

I dream and know that I dream . 

Yon have also described a bright heaven 

Where is the sweet haven of rest, 
And you say, there forever united 

Shall we be with those who are blest; 
'Tistrue, I believe in that Heaven, 

WlthiM its fair fields I now seem. 
But ah, you dream and don't know it, 

I dream and know that I dream. 

You cite me the words of the Scripture 
Which the purest of truth you deem, 
Yet the Bible is a deep vision 

And calls Itself often a dream; 
1 too shall retain my Bible 

And bathe in its shadowy stream. 
Still, friend, you dream and don'tknowit, 

I dream and know that I dream. 
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CYCLET THE SECOND. 



1. 



Oh Nature sweet, methinks to-day I love thee more 

Than ever I have loved a look of thine before, 

I often ask why now to me thou art so blest, 

But 'tis not what thou art, but what thou lowly sayst. 

I see them nod their heads, the giants of the grove, 
And in their company I go alone to rove. 
For then they chant a lay whose notes before unheard 
More deeply move the soul than any spoken word. 

I see them glance at me the maidens of the mead. 
From yeilow-kirtled sunflower down to the homely reed. 
But thouy the many-flounced. Oh rose the queen thou art 
Whose blushing whisper strikes the music of the heart. 

I see them float above, the angels of the air, 
In snowy vestments clad, with pinions white and fair. 
Far down the sky they sweep until the eye grows dim, 
While of the Great Beyond is heard their holy hymn. 

'Tis not the form alone whose beauty should be seen, 
The spirit must be heard beneath the outer sheen, 
No mute thou art, Oh Nature with a visage fair, 
Thon hast a mystic voice that hymns upon the air. 

Oh no, 'tis not thy suit of vernal velvet green, . 
Nor all thy fairy robes in Autumn brightl} seen, 
Not any form sublime or sunlit hue of dress, — 
Not these alone, but what these all to me express. 

For when thy beauteous (h>nt I thoughtless glance along, 
At once within me moves a voiceless rhythm of song. 
But when I look anew unfolding all thy scroll, 
Oh then I stand and gaze upon my very soul. 



2. 



Whatever music you may tbrill 
The earth or eky around, 

Concordant to the mood within 
Its notes are ever found. 

A thousand voices Nature hath 
That whisiier low and loud, 

Hevealing what lies bid beneath 
The deep unconscious cloud. 

She is the rising, setting; sun, 
As well the cabn as storm, 
She is another to herdelf, 



A Janus-headed form. 

A varied music is her speech, 
Still music deep and true; 

Its harmony you seek to flnd^ 
The key •note lies in you. 



3. 



Oh roses that dream in the sun, 
Arouse from your fragrant sleep » 

My heart by your passion is won, 
And in wild longing doth leap. 
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Your bads of bright red from the spray 
Gash oat like drops from the heart; 

Is it love o'erflowing in play. 
Or IS it a woand's bloody smart? 

The San doth soothe you to rest, 
And round you more warm is his beam; 

See the ilame dart op in each breast! 
I know that of love is your dream. 

More scarlet is taming the rose, 

And • barker is colored its stain; 
'Tis sending out blood in its throes,— 

Now I feel its dream is of pain. 

• 
Oh roses that bleed with the kiss 

That &lls in the Sun's golden rain, 
Your passion is love's sweetest bliss, 

Yet oh, yoar passion U pain. 



4. 



1 glance aloft Into the>ky 
And there behold a fleecy cloud; 

It is a robe to deck a bride. 
Oh no, it is a shroud. 

1 hear a warbler in the wood. 

The trees are trilling with his strain; 
His joy runs out the tiny beak, 

Oh no, it is his pain. 

The San looks down upon the world 
i s he pursues his radiant nice; 

What peace he spreads along his way! 
What rage Is in his face! 

The lightnings flash, the thunders crash, 
The warrior battling, holds his breath; 

It is his victory presaged. 
But no, it IS his death. 

Sly Nature hath a double tongue. 

She also hatha double face. 
She tells two stories to the fViend 



Who B«eks her fair embrace. 

And whether he have weal or woe 
The change flrom out her fSace hath shone; 

Though manifold may be her look. 
Her sympathy Is one. 



5. 



Dear Poet, I love your sweet music. 

You say it is sung Arom the trees. 
That hymn the soft tones of a language 

Borne light to your ear on the bretze; 
I too can hear the low roundel 

So mildly diffusing its cheer. 
But you hear .yourself and don't know it, 

I hear me and know that I hear. 

Dear Poet, I love your wild story 

That rose on your raptured eye 
In golden letters gigantic 

There written above on the sky; 
I too behold the bright symbols, 

A Fairy once gave me their key, 
'Tis yourself you see and don't know it, 

I see me and know that I see. 

Dear Poet, I love the fair image. 

That comes at the might of your spell. 
From its home in a limitless ocean 

Where the Past and the Future dwell; 
I too call up a dear shadow 

Whooe shape from mine eye cannot fade, 
You see your own phantom unconscious. 
Ah mine, I know 'tis a shade. 

Oh Poet, illustrious master 
Of music and fable inwrought. 

Sink down in your domain romantic 
And leave the colorless thought; 

'Tis not a rude boost or a triumph, 
'Tis your greatnes<« and glory for me 

That you see your soul and don't know it. 
While mine I know that I see. 



CYCLET THE THIBD. 



1. 



You say I have destroyed the world 
And future life to chaos hurled, 
Becaase I think the image sweet 
Is all that I can ever meet 
Of her who has now passed away. 



Howe'er I long and sing and pray. 

The highest truth for you is sense. 
Its loss leaves you in darkness dense; 
You would maintain the soul of man 
Is quite the beastly Caliban. 
I have but said the flesh doth rot 
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And restoration th«re is not 
For it when burnt to elements;— 
Death is the end of body and sense; 
If not, there can not be a death, 
For what then dies at loss of breath? 
Methinks you place your flesh far higher 
Than mind in its divinest flre. 

Bat images are born of mind, 

The seniles then they leave behind, 

They strip theflcsh of all its clay, 

The form remains of purest ray. 

If in imagination we can be 

'Tls higher than reality 

Which always grovels on the earth. 

Ne'er rising to the second birth 

Whose child leaps forth the image bright 

Diffusing the serenest light. 

The image is the shape sublime, 
Eternal, lying out of Time; 
In worth life comes not near it, 
Ltfe dies, is not of spirit. 
Nought can its vision pure assail 
While you in mental might prevail; 
Its world exists more firm and sure 
And longer must for man endure 
Than what decays at every breath 
Down crouching at the glance of Death. 



A compromise is often made 
Betwixt the subtstance and the shade; 
A hybrid phantom springs from thence 
Which seeks to save corporeal sense ; 
By no soch mixture be deceived. 
'Tis true that men have oft believed, 
There is some subtle, half-way mean, 
The bo iy and the mind between 
Which has of sense whate'er is real 
Of spirit all that is ideal ; 
This part, 'tis said, survives our frame, 
Yet has the senses all the same; 
More of its nature they cannot tell, 
But they believe it just as well. 

Now if one seeks what this may be 
Which vaguely through the dark they sec, 
It is the image, nought beside; 
Flesh can not rot and then abide; 
For what is lett from death is mind 
Freed from its icrishaMe rind. 
Vain is thy search, if thou hast sought 
Some mental flesh or fleshy thought. 



8. 



Our longing drives us to create 
Like ^his our life the luture state; 
Between the two is but a breath 
Which breathed out is titled Death; 
A little step the boundary o'er, 
Then all is as it was before; 
And when this limit we have passed 
There are no more, it is the last. 
A balm to loss is thus applied, 
A few short years at most we bide. 
Then travel we the self-same way. 
With the beloved dead to stay. 
We speak and hear the spoken word. 
We have our senses all restored, 
And the relations of our life 
Are given back without their strife 

But yet this thought its force will keep : 
Our bodies are an ashen heap; — 
Where is mine eye to see her face, 
Her flesh to All my fond embrace. 
Mine ear to which her tones must reach 
Her tongue to move the airy speech, 
And whence proceeds the mystic light 
Which shines upon a sunless nightV 

I know the things which Faith demands 

I must hereafter touch her hands. 

Must draw to my embrace her form, 

And feel her body even warm; 

The future world is Just the same 

As life here is in fleshy frame. 

Dear friend, to state the matter plain, 

This is a figment of your brain; 

It is an image which you take 

From Past and it the Future make . 

Such a belief may quell our sighs 
As from the heart's recess they rise. 
And give the troubled mind repose 
By keeping under wiiat it knows. 
But manhood thus must quickly die 
Smothered in the soul beneath a lie . 
Conviction sold to dry a tear 
By heaven, is a price too dear. 
Truth must be followed to the end 
E'en though a man to Hell it send; 
Of all the lies on human scroll 
The worst is that to one's own soul. 

Whatever may hereafter be. 
To this, methinks, you will agree, 
That now for us tlie future stale 
An image is at any rate. 
But if this Now alone endures 
It only images assures; 
What you imagine, that must be 
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An image, not reality; 

So you continuing, 'tis clear 

The image doth remain us here. 

Think not this argument i« made 
The fatui e world aught to degrade^ 
The realm of shades is far m<»re true 
Than what with eyes I daily view; 
The tools of flesh, touch, hearing, taste, 
Smell, sight, show but a fleeting waste; 
Let what is fklse away be thrown. 
Then that which is can well be known ; 
The spirit- world has one defense: 
The image is more true than sense. 



But the objection may occur 
The image is for me, not her. 
It lies V ithin my mind alone 
Meanwhile to her it is unknown. 
Let me reply, you can not tell. 
This image she may have as well, 
She has a mind and it is ftee, 
And all belongs to her as me. 

Such ground of doubt doth spring from sense 

And it derives its force from thence ; 

For sense doth make our being twain, 

While mind restores to one again. 

To see her with my bodily eye. 

We are apart, and so we die. 

Wliat separates is finite, small , 

The unit is eternal, all; 

Flesh marks our limits, each to each. 

The end is death, whereto they reach. 

See how the image is far more,— 
Grasp now this thought within its core; 
The image is both she and I, 
Both are each other ever nigh, 
Unbidden oft she doth appear 
And bidden always she is here. 
Oar life returns quite as it was. 
The same delight without the flaws, 
I move within her sphere again 
I hear its music's gladdeststrain: 
Call it not heaven which is to be. 
It was, it is, remains with me. 
She lacks the flesh as 1 have said, 
I want it not, for it is dead . 



Perchance it seems to have been taught 
That she depends upon my thought. 
Now must we higher far ascend 
Futurity to comprehend; 
Imagination ran not give 
The reason why the soul must live. 

From the outside what can be smitten 

Has on it Death most plainly written ; 

And so the body sinks to clay 

And sensuous things speed soon away. 

But that which spans the universe 

Can not be held in any hearse; 

What may exist outside the All, 

Which shall assail, or itenthi-all? 

Whatever thinks can never die, 

Else theught is in itself a lie, 

For thought the universal knows 

And has all bounds within its close. 

Death to destroy is this: to think; 

All limits thus to nothing sink ; 

The deepest word the spirit saith 

Is Thought, which is the death of Death. 

To me the image disappears 
When I am gone, or dried my tears; 
But Aiture life rests not on me ^ 
She is though her I may not see, 
Objective is her form and tiue 
Existent without me or you. 
But that we may communicate 
When we are in the fleshless state, 
Or what may be our true relation, 
Thereof is given no demonstration. 



5. 



What if I die, or her forget. 
Is the image lost, or liv4s it yet? 



6. 

Why should you make the world to come 
Of all the glories the full sum? 
My heaven lies in the Past as well. 
It is the world in which I dwell. 
My life with her is what ha« been, 
In flesh her body dear was then, 
Now 'tis an image and will stay 
An image lit with spirit's ray; 
Into the Now new-born, the Past's 
Dead form, with mind eternized, lasts. 

To hope what once has been, will be 
Is hope and not reality. 
Into the Future why thrust the Past? 
That can not make its presence last. 
Say 'tis the Past and then be done. 
So for your theught the truth is won . 

But neither Future nor the Past 

Is that which holds oar swaying fast; 

The one we know has never been, 



i 
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The other ne'er will be again . 
Both are of shapes the most inane. 
Their sole pnrsnit leaves man insane. 
The Now alone we have, forsooth, 
The Now alone reveals the truth, 
Now is Heaven, now is Hell 
Both are raised by thine own spell. 
Now all the things which once have been 
Come up before the mind of men; 



Eternal is the Now and true, 
Now springs her image to my view. 

This is the restoration dear 

Of her for whom I dropped the tear, 

When separate our flesh was torn 

And the whole world became forlorn. 

Of her the individual 

All this remains, and this is all. 



OYCLET THE FOURTH. 



1. 



Ah Reader, dry are now my words 
And dry too in my thought. 

No more I seek the magic spell 
Wliich heretofore I sought. 

The tqnefnl rhythm is heard no more 

AnA'oesy has fled, 
For imageless the word fiills down 

As soon as it is said. 

The realm of dreams is under ban 

In which I moved before. 
And Fancy has been left behind 

With all her gaudy store. 

The world of images is past 

And of emotion too, 
For Season Is without a tear. 

Without a Bhape to view. 

Poetic forms are broken here 
In this domain of thought. 

Their beauteous light leads but astray 
Into the slough of nought . 

The pictured Past or Future e'en 
Can not be Truth supreme, 

They are not real, eternal not, 
O quit thy fruitless dream. 



2. 



The broken bond I seek to keep 
Though thou art In the grave, 

Each link I dally burnish bright. 
With tears our Past I lave. 



I have called up a world of shades 
Wherein I dwell with thee, 

Thine image is my dearest mate. 
Which lives and moves with me. 

I throw away my conscious self, 

I pray to be a dream, 
That I may never feel or know 

I am not what I seem. 

A restoration sweet It is. 
Its nothingness I will not think, 

To me is given thy fnrm anew. 
And bound the broken link. 

But now there comes a throb of doubt 

As weeping I awake. 
Is this the all to be restored 
Of the true bond that brake? 



8. 



The Imaged world in which I dwelt. 
And then of which I sought defense, 

Giving to It tht prop of thought, 
Its pageant placing over sense, 

I feel Indeed I must renounce 

As that which shows the end supreme, 
A reconciliation true 

It had, but truest not, I deem. 

''It Is now time to seek return 
Unto the world In which we llvej" 

So Reason whispers In the ear 
Offering her final boon to give. 
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' 'For all that thou hast truly lost 
Lies here before thy mental eye, 

Here is thy triumph oTer Fate 
And here thy lordship o'er the sky. 

StiU do not think this is the Real 
Which we have scoiTed and left behind;] 

'Tis not the sensuous world alone, 
But radiant everywhere with mind. 

A new reality it is 

Which now within the world shall dawn, 
Beallty it needs must be, 

Yet fllled with all that once seemed gone. ' 



4. 



Uer flesh is gone beyond return. 
Of soul the shriveled crust. 

Her body must be given up, 
I know that it is dust. 

But the one person can not form 

The bond entire of man. 
It is the bond which still controls 

If we the world but scan. 

What will endure is not this one 
Which changes soon and dies. 

And then another takes its place. 
The missing one supplies. 

What here abides, 'tis plain to see, 

Can be nor I nor you, 
Buttherf lation liveth en. 

Than we more strong and true. 

And so the world still goes its way, 

The institutions last. 
But yon and I are instrumentM 

Whose time is quickly past. 

In sooth wt' are but as We serve« 
Take hold and do not slack, 

If we refuse or fUl or fall. 
Another 's in our track. 



5. 



Bellgion fills the breast with hope 
And paints the future state, 

It promises in Heaven to heal 
The deepest wound of Fate. 



The children, husband, wife. 
And all the dearest ties of blood 
Just as they were in life. 

But yet the thing of Hope is not. 

It always is to be, 
The promise can not be the Real 

Sunk in Futurity. 

Shall I offend when I must call 
Thst ftiture realm a dream. 

It is not now and never was ; "^ 
What then but Fancy's gleam? 

Whatever weal may be above 

Let it not rest a name, 
But realize this thought of good. 

And give to Earth the same. 

The bond of love in Heaven's home, 

Death shall not separate; 
Eternal too it should be made 

In this our present state. 

But different is the earthly means 

For restoration ta'en. 
The missing member is renewed, 

The bond doth then remain. 



6. 



Imaginary is the form 

Which the dim image brings. 
Unreal are all the dreamy shapes 

Whereof the Toet sings. 

But real is this life of ours, 

And reel is our thought, 
Pursuit can not restore the dead, 

Tho Past can not be caught. 

The universal chain is made 

Of many single links. 
The cliain remains, the links mustciiange. 

As flesh to nothing sinks. 

That Reason speaks: I am the whole. 

The true Eternal One, 
Which is renewed through Death alone. 

By Death is Death undone. 

But the Eternal is not Past, 

Not Future's dim Ideal, 
It is the Now in its full right, 

The Eternal is the Real. 



There too, it says, shall be restored 



All else is but a promise false, 
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A kope that's anrulfllled, 
The hUDger of the human soiil 
l8 by the Present stilled. 

Nor yet this Present which is meant 
Can be life's sensuous trance; 

It must be ruled and filled with mind, 
Else 'tis a phantom-dance. 



7. 



Death comes and tears the bond in twain, 
Removes the living from the sight; 

Emotion ploughs thit breast with sobA, 
And all the world flies into night . 

Next out the darkness steps a form 
Which to the soul deep raptures saith; 

It seems as if all is restored; 
The Image triumphs over Death . 

But then this shape begins to fade, 
And e'en to flee what once it sought; 

Return we must mto the world , 
Now last the Image yields to Thought. 



8. 

I heard the world to sweai 

In silent vow. 
The Future must be turned 

Into the Now. 



The Holy Promise paid 

Must be to-day. 
Too long we have endured 
The false delay. 

Hope must fruition be 

Whose horn is full, 
And to the Real must change 

The Possible. 

To life the Image vain 

Must quickly leap . 
The dream and waking too 

One shape must keep . 

To knowledge, brightest sun^ 

All Faith must rise, 
Yet seek the world below 
And not the skies. 

The day of Judgment too 

Is every day, 
The Judge sits now to hear 

What you may say. 

The deed must be the creed 

Which is not said. 
And life an endless prayer 

Which is not prayed . 

God has become a man 

And Death a Birth, 
Let Heaven now fall down 

Upon the Earth. 
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THE HISTOBICAL AND LOGICAL BELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN FICHTE AND KANT.* 

By R. C. Ware. 

Fichte, when eighteen years old, entered the University at 
Jena, under the theological faculty. While pursuing his studies 
there, and attempting to gain a comprehension of various theo- 
logical doctrines, particularly that of the freedom of the will, he 
was led to reflect deeply on the nature and province of thought. 
Becoming dissatisfied with the theological doctrine that revela- 
tion is the infallible source of truth, and, as such, the standard 
by which the Reason must measure itself, he finally abandoned 
that standpoint, and adopted the philosophical doctrine that the 
Reason is absolutely valid, and is its own judge. Rejecting free- 
dom of the will, he formed for himself a fatalism, or necessitism, 
which made the human will entirely dependent upon, and deter- 
mined by the Absolute Reason of the Universe, or God. 

His mind still under the influence of this rigid determinism, 
Pichte began in 1790, when twenty-eight years old, to study the 
system of Kant. The latter, then sixty-six, had completed his 
most significant labors, the ^^Gritique of Pure Reason" having 
been nine years before the public. 

*A thesis for the bachelor's degree in Philosophy, at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1876. 

In this paper, only those parts of Kant's system which give ground for 
Fichte's work, and those parts of Fichte's system which grew out of the 
adoption, modification, or demolition of Kantian doctrines, have been con- 
sidered. 

The following worlu have been consulted : ''Memoir of Fichte," by Dr. 
W. Smith ; "Life of Fichte," by his son, I. H. Fichte; "The Vocation ef Man," 
traoslated by Dr. Smith ; "Tlie Science of Knowledge" and "The Science of 
Rights," translated by A. £. Kroeger ; the followincr minor writings of Fichte 
translated by Kroeger, and published in the St. Louis Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy : "Introduction to the Science of Knowledge," "Criticism of Philo- 
sophical Systems," "New Exposition of the Science of Knowledge," and the 
"San-clear Statement of the Science of Knowledge." Also Kant's ^'Critique 
of Pare Reason," translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn ; Schwegler's accounts of 
Kant and Fichte in his "History of Philosophy," translated by Stirling, with 
notes ; Ueberweg's accounts of Kant and Fichte in tiis "History of Philoso- 
phy"; C. P. Krauth's account of Kant and Fichte in his edition of Berkeley's 
^'Principles." 
XI— 10 
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The result of the E^antian Philosophy, as will be shown here- 
after, was to put an impassable barrier between the human mind 
and all that is other than it. Things, according to Kant, can 
never be known as they are in their own natur j ; they are only 
known as they appear in the light of Thought, and under the 
forms which Thought itself imposes. Knowledge and truth are, 
then, only subjective,* having no objective validity whatever. 

Fichte's enthusiastic nature, remarkable for great independence 
of character and indomitable will, could ill endure the absolute 
determinism to which, at the beginning of his studies in Kant, he 
believed himself subject. Thus, dissatisfied, and in search of 
some degree of self-determination for the mind, he was prepared 
for an enthusiastic reception of Kant's doctrines. Accordingly, 
he at first accepted Slant's results without discovering all the im- 
plications and contradictions in the system. In the subjective 
freedom which it gives he found release, for the time, from all his 
troubles about the freedom of the will. His first impression of 
Kantianism, and its effect upon his mind, can best be gathered 
from a passage in a letter written, shortly after becoming familiar 
with the system,t to the lady who afterwards became his wife. 

^^ A circumstance, '' he says, ^^ which seemed the result of mere 
chance, led me to give myself up entirely to the study of the 
Kantian Philosophy, — a philosophy that restrains the imagina- 
tion, which was always too powerful with me, gives reason the 
sway, and raises the soul to an indescribable elevation above all 
earthly concerns. I have accepted a nobler morality, and instead 
of occupying myself with outward things, I employ myself more 
with my own being. This has given me a peace such as I have 
never before experienced : amid uncertain worldly prospecte, I 

*The term ^^subjective" here means ^'for the human mind only;*' ana im- 
plies that the uniyersaiity and necessity in human thou^t have no necessary 
connection with the Universal Mind, or God. Tbe necessity here spoken of, 
Kant himself always calls '^objective*': but this affective he derives from his 
own technical noun ^^object," by wliich he means the product of the united 
action of all the faculties of the mind, independent of aU p<^culiar circum- 
stances and individual jiersons, which gives rise to representations absolutely 
the same for all human beings, and therefore with propriety called objective. 
But as Kant held te the common dlstinctiou between Thinking and Things as 
a fundamental principle, we may, for the sake of clearness here, name the ne- 
cessity of reason a mbjeetive one, in accordance with common philosophic 
usage. 

tFebruary, 1791. 
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have passed my happiest days. I shall devote some years of my 
life to this philosophy ; and all that I write, at least for several 
years to come, shall be upon it. It is difficult beyond all concep- 
tion, and stands much in need of simplification. • • • The 
principles are indeed hard speculations, which have no direct 
bearing on human life, but their consequences are most import- 
ant for an age whose morality is corrupted at the fountain-head; 
and to set these consequences before the world in a clear light^ 
wouldy I believe, be doing it a good service. * * * I am now 
thoroughly convinced that the human will is free, and that to be 
happy is not the purpose of our being — but to deserve happi- 
ness. "• Soon after, Pichte began to re-write^Kant's " Critique of 
the Faculty of Judgment, " but the work was never finished. 

In the summer of 1791, Fichte visited Konigsberg for the pur> 
pose of making Kant's personal acquaintance. Oidling immedi- 
ately after his arrival, he was much disappointed by the coldness 
with which he was received by Kant. After trying in vain, for 
nearly three weeks^ to gain a satisfactory interview with the man 
whom he almost worshipped, Fichte set about writing a *^ Critique 
of all Bevelation," to serve as an intellectual introduction to 
Kant, and gain a free and confidential interview with him. Hav- 
ing labored constantly for five weeks on that work, he sent it, 
and called five days afterward to learn Kant's judgment upon it. 
Kant received him kindly and spoke well of the work, but referred 
to his '^ Critique of Pure Season " or some of his friends for the 
solution of all Fichte's difficulties. Thus Fichte again fiedled to 
secure the personal friendship and confidence of Kant, a treasure 
which, as he desired it, he was never to possess. 

In the ^^ Critique of all Bevelation, " Fichte attempted to deter- 
mine the grounds and validity of all revelation from God to men. 
Taking the position that reason is the only tribunal of truth, he 
maintained that the only authority any revelation can have is its 
accordance with reason, and that no claims can be made for the 
reliability of any revelation on account of accompanying miracles. 
In order to obtain a little money to relieve his immediate necessi- 
ties, Fichte attempted to dispose of his manuscript to a book- 
seller. After some delay, he succeeded, with Kant's help, in 
making arrangements with Hartung for its publication. The 
Dean of the Theolgical Faculty at Halle, however, under whose 

*Smith*s traoslatioD. * 
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censorship the work came, would not allow it to appear on ac- 
count of the passage, above referred to, concerning miracles, al- 
though Fichte had added, in a note, that miracles might be of use 
in attracting attention to revelation. Fichte ineffectually argued 
that his work was a philosophical one, and therefore did not 
properly come under the control of the Theological Faculty. His 
friends urged him, in vain, to strike out the objectionable passage. 
Fichte was determined his work should be a fair and full exposi- 
tion of his views, or never see the light. When applying to 
Kant for advice on the subject, he was told that the work must 
not be changed, and that the only hope of getting it published, 
was to convince the censor that what cannot be proved by the 
reason, may nevertheless be received as morally true by faith. 
There being, soon after, a change in the censorship at Halle, the 
book was no longer objected to, and it appeared anonymously in 
April 1792, attracting great attention and admiration throughout 
the literary worid of Grermany. So much was it in unison with 
the Critical Philosophy, that its authorship was universally atr 
tributed to Kant, who publicly denied the honor. 

Having become deeply imbued with the results of the Kantian 
Philosophy, Fichte set about a critical examination of its princi- 
ples and the results to which they should consistently lead, and 
thenceforward became less and less a Kantist. In October, 1793, 
he writes :* ^'My conviction is that Kant has only indicated the 
truth, but neither unfolded nor proved it. This singular man 
either has a power of divining truth without being himself con- 
scious of the grounds on which it rests ; or he has not esteemed 
his age worthy the communication of those grounds ; or he has 
shrunk from, attracting that superhuman reverence during his 
life, which sooner or later must be his in some degree. " Later 
he says :t " I have discovered a new principle, from which all 
philosophy can easily be deduced. * * * In a couple of years 
we shall have a philosophy with all the clearness of geometrical 
demonstrations. " From June, 1793, Fichte worked at his system, 
which appeared in 1794, in the ^' Science of Knowledge. " 

Kant begins his philosophy with the old Cartesian dualism of 
Thought and Thing, or Subject and Object, as opposed sides of 
the world ; declaring the gulf between them to be impassable. 



♦ToNlethaminer, (Smith's "Fichle's Popular Works" p. 72.) 
tTo Stephani, (Smith's "Flchte's Popular Works.") 
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The mind can never know what is not thought, so that the object, 
or '^ thing in itself," can never make itself intelligible, and hence 
can never be known in its own nature. E^nt assumes the mind 
as valid, and sufficiently accounted for by its own sense of con- 
sciousness. All knowledge he derives from ^' two main sources 
in the mind, " — Sense and Understanding ; through the first, the 
object is ^^given" by means of '^intuitions ;" through the second the 
object is ^' thought, " by means of ^' conceptions. " Intelligible 
knowledge can only be got by the united action of these two sides 
in thought : either side without the other is of no avail. The 
" Thing, " however, obstinately persists, and plays an important 
part in knowledge, since mind is not moved to action until the 
Thing " comes in contact " with it. This " contact" of the Thing 
with the mind (called by Kant sensation) is the beginning of exper- 
ience; and experience is the first step in knowledge. But the 
process, which finally ends in knowledge, having been initiated 
in sensation, the mind furnishes all the rest out of its own nature. 
The mind, then, can know only the result of the modification of 
the Thing by Thought. In this result, all the dominant charac- 
teristics flow from the mind's own nature. The result, therefore, 
is not necessarily like the Thing at all. The mind can only know 
what is true for. it ; its world, its theatre of action, is wholly of 
its own creation ; hence it is unlimited by anything save its own 
natare. This makes it free ; as Fichte saw, when he first be- 
came acquainted with the Kantian Philosophy. 

Since^ according to Kant, all that can be known of the Thing 
is that it exists ; and since Kant's assumption of it is not only 
useless, but introduces all sorts of contradictions into his system, 
reducing it finally to utter skepticism ; Fichte discarded Thing 
altogether, and by making the Ego (or the person) the ground of 
all thought, and the one principle of the universe, consistently car- 
ried out the doctrine that although the mind can know only it- 
self, it can know itself absolutely. 

The immediate results of imposing the pure forms of the mind 
on the sensations occasioned by the Thing, are termed by £[ant 
^ sensuous intuitions, " or the '^ immediate representations " of the 
Thing. Kant held that all human intuition must be sensuotiSj 
and that an intellectual intuition is impossible. Fichte saw that 
the system required intellectual intuition, to account for such no- 
tions as Virtue and Bight, and, most of all, in order that thought's 
very existence may be known. These notions certainly cannot 
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be derived from the intaitions of Space and Time. Thought can 
not prove to itself its own subjective existence without first 
thinldng consciously, and this very immediate self-consciousness 
of thought is an intellectual intuition. But when Fichte appealed 
to Kant to say whether or not his system did provide for intellec- 
tual intuition, Kant declared that it did not. Moreover, he 
warned the public that Fichte was no true exponent of his. 
Thereupon, our philosopher '^ accepted the honor of originating 
a system. " 

Fichte starts knowledge in the immediate consciousness of the 
Ego, as acting or thinking. The Ego, in thinking, is subjective ; 
but in thinking about itself or its own acts, it is objective, or 
posits itself as object. Thus the whole domain of thought con- 
sists of the Ego and its own self-determinations, among which 
are God and the World. All becomes absolutely knowable, and 
the skepticism of Kant is converted into absolute knowledge. 
The freedom of the will (which in Kant was only subjective) lie- 
comes objective in Fichte ; and Kant's opposition between Think- 
ing and Thing is lost, the Thing becoming wholly a determination 
of Thought. But Kant would never admit that his system con- 
sistently resulted in idealism ; and in the second edition of the 
^' Critique of Pure Beason, " he inserted a chapter in refutation 
of idealism. 

Kant virtually asserts* the Ego as the true ground of thought, 
when he says : ''The I think must accompany all my representa- 
tions, for otherwise something would be represented in me which 
could not be thought; in other words the representation would 
either be impossible, or be, in relation to me at least, nothing. " 
Wherever Kant consistently expresses his system, he brings out 
the absolute self-existence of the Ego. From this position Fichte 
derives his doctrine that the real unity of thought is in the self- 
determination of the Ego, and that all the principles of thought 
must be derived from one fundamental thought as ground. 
This principle is that of Identity, which Fichte puts in the form 
Ugo=Ego, a form directly given by the self-consciousness of the 
mind. This is the self-positing of the Ego as subject. 

In his 'transcendental exposition" of the Categories, Kant 
tries to show that they are applicable to objects of intuition, AU 



*In the section on ^^The Originally Syntheticai Unity of Apperception'^ in 
the "Critique of Pure Beaflon." 
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that he does show is that they are applicable to objects of exper- 
ience. Kant really takes ap the Categories empirically, {. 6., as 
he finds them in experience, instead of getting them logically, as 
he should do, from the very natnre of the mind. Fichte saw that 
as all the principles of thought are grounded in one, so all the 
Oategories, or forms of thought, should be reducible to one. 
Oonsequently, he set j^bout this reduction, and succeeded in 
bringing them all under the Principle of Causality. 

S[ant, as we have seen, closes his theory of knowledge in an 
absolute skepticism. He was not, however, content to leave his 
work there ; so he made a practical philosophy, which was in- 
tended to counteract the effect of his theoretical system. Its 
principle was, that though mind cannot know the real natnre of 
the objective worlds, it can know perfectly well its own subjec- 
tive conditions; and, as that is the only knowledge it can have, 
all action must be in accordance with that. The ^^ Categorical Im- 
perative" for human beings is the voice of human reason, which 
must be made objective for them. Fichte accepts this situation 
most heartily. Having shown the theoretical province of thought, 
he sees that mere contemplation without action is no being at all. 
In order that the ideal of thought may become realized, the will 
must act in accordance with intelligence, and in fulfillment of it. 
Only in the united action of all the threefold self-determinations 
of personality is there real being. Feeling, intellect, and will are 
the inseparable modes of the manifestation of true life. 

Kant thought that the revolution which he originated in phil- 
osophy, was in making truth consist, not in the conformity of 
thinking with the nature of things, but in making things take on 
the forms of thought, and in knowing what are their appearances 
under these conditions. The revolution which he did bring about 
came to light in Fichte. It consisted in showing that an unknown 
and unknowable thing in itself is impossible in any consistent and 
reasonable philosophy. 
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SCflOPBNHAUBB AND VON HAETMANN. 

By Wm. R. Mobse. 

Though like all other true philosophers each of these more 
modern thinkers has a system entirely sui generis j yet a common 
bond exists between them in many respects, and allows of a com- 
parison which points out the peculiarities of each. Again, both 
are so modem as to be our contemporaries, and this fact is preju- 
dicial to a true estimate of their excellencies and defects. A phil* 
osophy is essentially a mental growth. Two such organic wholes 
as the philosophies of Schopenhauer and Yon Hartmann, may be 
likened i0 two large and beautiful trees, the result of many years 
growth. Of the beauties and general effects of these trees, as 
well as of their comparative excellence but little can be known 
while one stands beneath them. As soon, however, as one goes 
a short distance into the surrounding plain and looks back upon 
them, they stand forth in a grandeur proportionate to the little- 
ness about them and may be admired and correctly compared at 
leisure. It is so with these two systems : Despite the facts that 
Schopenhauer's Die Welt als WUle und VorsteUung has been rap- 
idly gaining in reputation for ten years and that Yon Hartmann's 
Philosophie des Unhewuesten has reached its sixth edition, while 
the author is yet in his prime, I venture to assert that it is im- 
possible to fix to-day their true position in the history of the de- 
velopment of the human mind. 

Indeed, a very significant fact in regard to Schopenhauer's 
greatness is, I think^ that he should now be recognized^ although 
forty years (181d-59) elapsed between the pnhUcation of the first 
and third editions of his marvellous work. Surely the farther 
one presses into the level '^ nunc stans " of time, the greater the 
griandeur of the lofty past. Thus premising, let us compare the 
two philosophers as best we may, looking first for their similar- 
ities. 

As Schopenhauer mainly follows Kant, so Yon Hartmann, but 
not professedly, follows Schopenhauer; yet as one begins to read 
Yon Hartmann after having read Schopenhauer, the change, not 
only of style, but also of method, is so abrupt that considerable 
progress is requisite before this discipleship is clearly seen. The 
reason of these changes will be mentioned later. In common 
with Kant both Schopenhauer and Yon Hartmann are agreed up- 
on the phenomenality of this world, yet all three differ in their 
modes of arriving at that conclusion. Thus, while Kant makes 
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the world phenomenal by calling space and time unreal (subjec- 
tive), Schopenhauer (Die Weltj* etc., I., 11) treats the world as a 
mere picture of the mind ( Vorstellung)^ and Yon Hartmann, after 
proving the reality of the world (B. VIII.), declares that " reality 
is only phenomenality : " (G. XI.) all these three arriving at iden- 
tically the same conclusion. Again do Schopenhauer and Von 
Hartmann follow Kant in that they are essentially transcendental 
philosophers^ but here they also differ from him in that while he 
announces the impossibility of any science of the absolute (intel- 
ligible), they devote all their energies to that very end. Both 
Schopenhauer and Yon Hartmann prove the essential oneness of 
all things spiritual and material (AUeinheit — ultra-pantheism) and 
to this end they strive to identify mind and matter. This Schop- 
enhauer does by a very presumptuous argument, wherein by 
application of his grand idealistic principle, esse=percipi^ he iden- 
tifies matter with its subjective correlative, causality. He beau- 
tifully phrases it ^^ the visibility of space and time. " (I» 1, 4.) 
Yon Hartmann, on the other hand, by an ingenions argument of 
marvellous nicety (G. Y.) resolves matter in force (will) and ma- 
terial (stoff, that on which force acts), and proves the latter con- 
ception to be an absurdity. In thas doing away with mat£er as 
such, both philosophers are taxed to their utmost in point of ar- 
gument, and both nob^ prove themselves equal to the occasion. 
As a natural result of their belief in the phenomenality of this 
world, both, a third time, agree with Eant in a strict necessitari- 
anism as far as the world about us is concerned and a libertism 
as to their respective fi^st principles, and even go as far in the 
direction of belief in a human free-will as to accept Kant's theory 
of intelligible and empirical character. This latter doctrine in 
both Schopenhauer and Yon Hartmann appears as an exposition 
of the supremacy of the will, and unconscious, respectively, in 
character {Die Welt^ &c., 2 cap. 19, Phil. d. Unb. B. lY.) His ne- 
cessitarianism Schopenhauer at once boldly asserts by declaring 
causality as widely valid a law of being as time and space (I, 1, 
2), and frequently referring to the beautiful demonstration of 
this in his graduation thesis, a prize essay, which is virtually the 
foundation of his whole philosophy. It is styled the ^' Principle 
of Sufficient Reason {8atz vom Orunde)^ and shows the subjection 
of everything in the universe of mind and matter to the stem 
laW- of necessity, as expressed by the four ^^ roots '' or forms (Qes- 

^As all the references are to Schopenhauer's Die Welt ale WilU und Vor- 
^ ^lung.^ 4th ed., or to Yon Hartmann's Phil. d. Unbetmsstenj 6th ed., only the 
Inben of the chapters, &c., wiU hereafter he given. 
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talten) of this principle. Yon Hartmann, however^ denies the 
possibility of free conscioas will, b}*^ simply saying that con- 
sciousness itself is a matter of accident, a phenomenon and hence 
a link in the chain of cause and effect. Both he and Schopen- 
hauer make consciousness an accident of volition^ thus implying 
the distinction between intellect and consciousness, so clearly 
brought out by Yon Hartmann. Though both philosophies are 
t>essimistic, none was perhaps so thoroughly discouraging and 
morbid a view as that of Schopenhauer. Of this, however, anon. 
Finally, these two men have succeeded in rearing structures of 
thought whose beauties, in each case, are greatly enhanced by 
their consistency. Here, too, perhaps, Schopenhauer leads 
(though Yon Hartmann is not far behind) ; for a more perfect 
and organic whole than his great work is rarely found. 

With this short notice of the similarities* of the two philoso- 
phers, we come to remark their differences, premising, however, 
as a first and peculiar difference (which must have been already 
noticed), that, although the same conclusions are in many cases 
arrived at by each, they are arrived at by totally different roads. 

The first, though perhaps not the greatest, of all the striking 
differences, will be noticed immediately a chapter has been read. 
I refer to the total difference of method and style. This differ- 
ence can be clearly explained. It results simply from the &ct 
that the works are but mirrors of their respective authors. 
There never existed two more fundamentally different men in 
character, education and circumstances, than Arthur Schopen- 
hauer and Edouard Yon Hartmann. Schopenhauer was of a pee- 
vish, crabbed and cowardly disposition, an utter misanthrope, 
without family and at variance with his only living relative. He 
thoroughly believed in and practiced his pessimism. His charac- 
ter was the black background on which his splendid genius shone 
all the more brilliantly. This is clearly seen in many passages, 
where for gloomy eloquence and bitter sarcasm he outdoes him- 
self. Witness the crabbed satisfiAction he takes in drawing his 
gloomy picture of the misery of the world to prove his pessimism 
a posteriori (I., 4, 59). In education, however, he was a marvel* 
He spoke German, French, Italian and English, and was well 
in these four literatures. He studied under Fichte, which, fJLci, 
together with his graduation thesis mentioned above, sufficienj&wy 

shows his education to have been of the very broadest and b^p'.^t. 

^ir- 

*lt will be seen that all the more important agreements with each otlL^ c., 
are also agreements with Kant. ^ 
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He was a speeial lover of the Buddhist writings. Indeed, he may 
be said to have been a Buddhist, if anything ; for he takes upon 
himself, in his work, to explain much of the mythic teachings of 
religion. It is probably from this breadth of culture that he 
breaks over the bounds of the average German writer, casts free 
from the inclosed sentences so characteristic of German philoso- 
phy, and succeeds in incorporating into one and the same work a 
most ingenious philosophy and a most brilliant literary effort. 
The many gems of literary composition scattered through his 
book cannot foil to hold the rapt attention even of his most 
hearty adversary. The value of his work as a literary product is 
also vastly enhanced by the lively play of imagination and the 
happy use of figure constantly found as illustration. Schopen- 
hauer's illustrations are simply admirable. Most of his points 
are understood all the better on account of his clear and apt il- 
lustrations, and all are rendered immeasurably more vivid, y" Per- 
haps the best figure in the whole work is the simile between time 
and a continuously revolving disc (I., 4, 54), of which the ever-as- 
cending half of the circumference represents the future, and the 
ever-descending half the past, while the constant point between 
the two, t. e., the uppermost point on the circumference, exactly 
images the unchanging yet never-dying present, the eternal ^' nunc 
stans. '' The figure is exquisite. (It may be of interest, and is 
certainly a proof of Schopenhauer's fear of death — despite his 
professions to the contrary — to know that this chapter (I., 4, 54) 
was written to defend his flight from the cholera at Berlin. It 
is a most ingenious argument. On the whole, then, we see Schop- 
enhauer's style, literary excellence and happy use of figures to be 
a direct outgrowth of his character and broad education. The 
same holds true of Yon Hartmann, but far different are the re- 
sults. While Schopenhauer had a literary education. Yon Hart- 
mann's was military. In fact it is only, as it were, by accident, 
that the latter became known to the world as a philosophic 
writer. Wounded in the leg shortly before the battle of Sadowa, 
he became a cripple for life, and having a liking for metaphysics 
he then began to read and write on that subject, and has since 
shown himself to be a thinker ot the very first order. As might 
be expected, the intricate mathematical calculation and severe 
physical training requisite for his admission to the army, fiuled 
to develop in the soldier-thinker any mark^ vividness of imag- 
ipation. In fact but three or four figurative illustrations are re- 
sorted to throughout his whole work. It is characterized by an 
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exactness of tatement and a clearness which betokens a vast 
range of scientific research and a wonderful power of argument. 
In fine, judging from their works alone, Schopenhauer was the 
broad and accomplished scholar and man of the world while Yon 
Hartmann was rather the accurate and conscientious closet stu- 
dent. While Schopenhauer was alone in the world, uncomfortable 
and peevish in disposition. Yon Hartmann, on the other hand, 
was the fond husband of an accomplished lady and the happy 
father of several children. In fact he says in his autobiography 
that he is a pessimist only in theory. The effects of this are ap- 
parent in his work in contrast with the bitter taunts of Schopen- 
hauer against everybody but himself: With Schopenhauer a fact 
was not only a fact, but a subject of some sarcastic or disparag- 
ing remark ; with Yon Hartmann a fact is a fact ; if it favor his 
theory, well and good ; if not, he lets it alone, or at least refrains 
from the course taken by Schopenhauer. Another probable re- 
sult of the difference of education is seen in the method of pro- 
cedure in the arguments of each. While Schopenhauer's work 
is entirely deductive, his first words, " Die Welt ist meine Yorstel- 
lung, " being, in fact, the sum of his whole philosophy. Yon 
Hartmann takes a course midway between this and the opx>osite 
method. His first steps are inductive, then a jump to a general 
principle, then a deductive retrograde. This curious method he 
condemns as premature in Schelling, but considers it to be used by 
himself in the '' fullness of time. " He considers it virtually the 
method of '^ inductive physical science, " and so adopts as his 
motto '* Speculative Besultate nach inductiv-naturwissenschaft- 
licher Methode. " His discussion of the deductive and inductive 
methods is admirable. Just here a characteristic difference may 
be noted in that while Schopenhauer has but short and irregular 
prefaces to his work and even in one of these (preface to 2nd ed., ad. 
fin.) cannot omit his characteristic disparagement of ^^Philosophie- 
professore, " Yon Hartmann devotes the first thirty-six pages 
of his work to an introduction stating the design of the work 
and its method, and giving a fine criticism of his predecessors 
with reference to his new departure, '^ unconscious mental pic- 
ture " {unbewusate Vorstellung)^ also, strange to say, containing a 
most concise and clear argument for the notion of ^' final cause in 
nature, " a remarkable thing for an atheist and realist, and a thing 
ridiculed by Schopenhauer. Let this suffice of the writers them- 
selves and their habits as authors ; but lest too much may seem 
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to have been devoted to this, I will say that one may very easily 
be convinced of the contrary by a pemsal of even the first twen- 
ty pages of each author. We come now to the difference of the 
Bystems themselves. These are comparatively few, bat very 
marked. 

One of the greatest, if not the fundamental one, of these dif- 
ferences, is the idea which gives to Yon Hartmann's work its 
name and character. While Schopenhauer believes that the will 
is the absolute and only being jper s«, the aolua ipae^ entirely pri- 
mary and prior to intellect^ Yon Hartmann as confidently asserts 
that wherever will is found, there, also, is intellect ; that, as he 
says, ^' will and intellect (Yorstellung) are never separate " (A, 
lY.) ; that the fact that we are not conscious of an act of will by 
no mean's proves that nobody or nothing else is, or that it is not 
self-conscious. He distinctly says that wherever there is a will 
there is inevitably implied a consciousness or knowledge, or, 
more accurately, mental picture (Yorstellung) of what is willed. 
Else how is the thing to be willed or done ! This is the kernel 
of his argument. This makes him one degree more explicit than 
Schopenhauer, who simply says that will is everything; Yon 
Hartmann says, on the other hand, that the Unconscious is every- 
thing, and by what is explained above, we are at liberty to con- 
sider this to be unconscious will conjoined to unconscious mental 
picture(Yor8tellung) — a dualistic position in spite of his claims to 
the opposite, and another difference from Schopenhauer, who is y\ 
constantly monistic. If either of these two philosophers were to ^l ^ * 
call their absolute ^^ God, " their system would in respect to its 
attributes come remarkably near to Christianity. In fact, Yon 
Hartmann saw this so plainly as to make it worthy of notice in 
his sixth edition, where he dev^otes a whole section (G, YIII.) to 
the refutation of this idea. Thus we see that to Yon Hartmann 
belongs, perhaps, the clearest and best known demonstration of 
the idea of unconscious mental activity, in other words, of the 
fact that ^^ intellect" and ^'consciousness" are not convertible 
terms. 

A second and most remarkable difference is that of the point 
of the reality of the world about us. Trauscendentally both au- 
thors are realists, i. «., each believes that his first great principle 
actually and really exists per ae, though not cognizable as such 
by us. Empirically they differ, and most widely ; Schopenhauer 
emphatically and repeatedly asserts that this world is simply a 
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subjective perception (Vorstellung), a phenomenon dependin'^g en- 
tirely on the subject. This world to him is simply what he^^ pe^ 
ceives it to be, and because he so perceives it but per se^ absol^ iitely 
nothing. Here he is a consistent idealist. Von Hartmann, h<^^¥• 
ever, most stoutly maintains the opposite. In fact, there is nd' 
more concise and powerful statement of the arguments for realism 
than are found in his chapter on sensuous perception (B. IX.). 
But, strangely enough, later in his work, as noticed above, he 
most ingeniously argues for the &ct that ^^ reality is only phenom- 
enality, " thus reconciling what would otherwise be a glaring in- 
inconsistency. This reconciliation also serves to do away with 
several apx>arently inconsistent positions of materialist, sensual- 
ist and idealist, which he seems to occupy earlier in the work. 

Again, Von Hartmann takes a somewhat new departure in that 
he entirely ignores the emotions as such by resolving them into 
will and unconscious mental activity (Vorstellung). He makes 
the essence of the passions and emotions (Gtefuehl) to be the fact 
that the will and mental activities (Vorstellungen) concerned are 
unconscious to the subject of these feelings. This is entirely dif- 
ferent from Schopenhauer, who accepts the three-fold division of 
the human mind. It may be well here also to mention that Schopen* 
hauer makesa very peculiar use of the word (" Verstand") under- 
standing. ^^ Its sole function, " he says, ^' is to cognize causali- 
ty ; " while all higher powers are by him comprehended under the 
concept " Vemunft" (reason). Most (German writers, including 
Kant and Von Hartmann, use " Vemunfl " to denote the very 
highest &culty of abstract reason, and comprise the remaining 
faculties under " Verstand. " A peculiar feature of Von Hart- 
mann, too, is his chapter (B. I.) proving such feelings as the fear 
of death, sympathy, modesty, &c., to be cases of instinct in the 
human mind. Indeed, he acknowledges (A. VIII. ad init.) that 
"instinct." "reflex action," "natural impulse" and 'impulse of 
the Unconscious, " are with him interchangeable terms. 

A characteristic difference of result in the speculations of the 
two philosophers is, that while Schopenhauer comes to the con- 
clusion that " this is the worst possible world and inhabited by 
the worst possible beings, " and that, it being misery to live, we 
should seek to die, or, as be puts it, " cease to will," Von Hart- 
mann, on the other hand, proves that though the worst possible 
world this is also the best possible one, by the ingenious argument 
that it is the work of the Unconscious, which is omniscient and in- 
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fallible. If the manner of arriving at these concluBionB be examin- 
ed in the case of each philosopher, this apparent inconsistency in 
Yon Hartmann will be done away Yith. The grand point of differ^ 
ence in the pessimism of these men lies in this : Schopenhauer de- 
clares that life is simply a continuously renewed volition and, hav- 
ing previously asserted the effect of such volition to be misery at 
the non-attainment of the object, thus makes life essentially pain- 
ful and wretched ; Yon Hartmann, on the other hand, refers spec- 
ifically, not to life {willing)^ but to cognition (becoming conscious — 
Bewasst-werden — knowing,) He says (G. III.) that consciousness 
is the result of two opposite volitions (a thing which must neces- 
sarily produce pain) ; that consciousness is thus an implied pain, 
thus making knowing the source of our misery, while Schopen* 
hauer would make conscious volition the cause. This allows Yon 
Hartmann to bring in with perfect consistency the supreme wis- 
dom and infallibility of his ^^Unconscious" to argue for the 
^' Best-moeglichkeit der Welt, " and at the same time prevents 
Schopenhauer from doing the same thing. Thus this admission 
of Yon Hartmann as to optimism is a cheerful element, entirely 
wanting in the gloomy grandeur of Schopenhauer's thought, and to 
a mind accustomed to view this world as an evidence of God's 
goodness, it can but ennoble the memory of the atheist. Yon Hart- 
mann, who has succeeded thus grandly in what so many so-called 
Christian professors often utterly fail. 

A final difference of these thinkers presents itself. Schopen- 
hauer's theory inevitably leads to quietism. By making life mis- 
ery he condemns all activity, even the effort of the suicide, and 
commends an utter cessation of volition or, as he says, '^ loss of 
individuality. " For him the only happiness — a negative one — 
is to be found in cessation, i, e., of life, in short, in a death con- 
sisting of a loss of individuality (I. 4, 54). Yon Hartmann takes 
an exactly opposite course, accuses quietism of producing the 
very effects it seeks to prevent (C, XIY.), and announces the 
practical rule of action to be to devote oneself to furthering the 
progress of the world (ibid.)^ which is to be done by acting with 
a view to the greatest attainable total of happiness. Thus Yon 
Hartmann advocates a quietism which is at the same time an ac- 
tivism. For the whole object of the world process according to 
him is to quiet the universal will and this is to be attained by the 
action of individual wills, certainly a most encouraging view. 

If the reader has had patience with us thus far, he will have 
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Been that while Schopenhauer's work is grand, even sublime, it is 
gloomy and discouraging, but Von Hartmann has constructed 
a work not only beautiful and symmetrical but adapted to the 
world of to-day and above all encouraging, ennobling and almost 
Ohristian. In fact, I can but think it an apt simile to compare 
these two works of speculative art to two master pieces of eccle- 
siastical architecture. The one is the ancient cathedral of many 
years growth, rich in its luxurious variety and pervaded with its 
perfect harmony of myriad parts, but with all its grandeur 
gloomy, forbidding, awful. The other is the modem sanctuary, 
beautiful in its regularity and grand in its simplicity but with 
these qualities enhanced a thousand-fold by the fact that it is al- 
so encouraging, elevating, ennobling. 



UPON THE SCIENTIFIC AND ETHICAL FUNCTIONS OF 

UNIVEESITIES. 

Translated fjrom the German of F. W. J. von Sohelliogby Ella S. Moroak. 

[Second Lecture Ueher die Methode des AJcademischen Studiums.] 

The idea of a university course of study, led us to con- 
sider the higher idea of an existing totality of sciences, which we 
sought to comprehend in its supreme idea, in archetypal know- 
ing ; on the other hand, it leads us to the particular conditions 
under which the sciences are taught and disseminated in our uni- 
versities. 

To the philosopher it might indeed seem more dignified to maj^e 
an independent sketch of the totality of science, and to prescribe 
the methods of its first acquisition, without reference to the 
forms of merely existing arrangements. But I believe that I 
shall be able to prove in the following lecture that it is just these 
forms that were necessary in the spirit of the modern world, and 
will continue to be at least external conditions of the interpenetra- 
iton of the different elements of its civilization, until the turbulent 
mixture is thereby purified into finer organizations. 
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The reason why knowiDg, as a phenomenon, falls into time, is 
comprehended in the previous lecture. As the unity of the ideal 
and real, reflected into the finite as a closed totality, as Nature 
expresses itself in space, the same unity as infinity manifests it- 
self under the universal form of infinite time. But time does not 
exclude eternity, and science, though in accordance with its phe- 
nomena a product of time, is based on a foundation of eternity 
in the midst of time. The truth is that that which is in itself 
true and beautiful, is in its nature eternal, and has in the midst 
of time no relation to time. Science is concerned with time only 
60 far as it utters itself through the individual ; knowing, in it- 
self, pertains as' little to individuality of time as action in itself. 
As true action is that which might take place in the name of the 
whole race, so true knowing is that in which not the individual 
but reason knows. This independence of time, which belongs 
to the nature of science, is expressed in the fact that it deals 
with the Generic, which is itself eternal. Hence it is necessa- 
ry, as with life and existence, that science pass from individ- 
ual to individual, from generation to generation. Transmission 
is the expression of its eternal life. It is not the place to prove, 
with all the proofs of which this statement is capable, that all 
the science and art of the present generation of man is a transmit- 
ted one. It is inconceivable that man, as he now is, raised him- 
self from instinct to consciousness, from an animal state to a 
state of reason. There must therefore have been a generation of 
men preceding the present one, which ancient tradition has perpet- 
uated under the likeness of gods and primitive benefactors of the 
race. The hypothesis of a primeval race merely explains the 
traces of a high culture in the early ages of the world, the changed 
remains of which we find after the first separation of nations — 
perhaps also explains the recurrence in the traditions of the most 
ancient peoples, even if we count for nothing the unity of the all* 
pervading world-spirit : but it gives no explanation of the first 
beginning, and, like every other empirical theory, only places the 
explanation further back in time. 

However that may be, it is well known that the first mediums 
of the communication of higher ideas, actions, manners and cus- 
toms were symbols, as, indeed, the dogmas of the earliest religions 
were contained in prescriptions for religious ceremonies. The 
platforms, the laws, the single institutions which were organized 
XI— 11 
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to preserve the preponderance of the divine principle in man, 
were, in their nature, just so many expressionB of speculative 
ideas. At first the discovery of writing gave to tradition only a 
greater certainty ; the idea of giving, in the spiritual material of 
speech, an expression of form and art which should have a last- 
ing value, could not arise until later. As even ethics in the 
flourishing period of humanity did not belong to the individual 
alone, but was the spirit of the whole, out of which it came and 
into which it returned, so science lived in the light and air of pub- 
lic life of a universal organization. As in general later times re- 
pressed the real and made life more internal, so it was with 
science. The modern world is in every way a divided world, es- 
pecially in science, which has its life both in the past and in the 
present. It is evident, from the character of all science, that 
modern times had to begin in historical knowing, that it had be- 
hind it a ruined world of the grandest phenomena in art and sci- 
ence, with which, separated by an impassable gulf, it was con- 
nected only by the external bond of historical tradition, not by 
the internal bond of continuous organic growth. In the first re- 
vival of science, the awakening movement in our part of the 
world could not be directed quietly and exclusively to its own 
work, but busied itself with the understanding, admiration, and 
explanation of the glories of the past. Past knowing became a 
new object among the original objects of science ; hence, since a 
growing intelligence was necessary to the deep insight into what 
exists, scholar, artist and philosopher, came to be ideas of equal 
importance, and the first predicate, i, e., scholar, was conceded 
also to those who had not enriched the present by a single new 
thought ; and if, as an Egyptian priest said to Solon, the Greeks 
were eternally young, the modern world was already old and ex- 
perienced in its youth. 

The study of the sciences and arts in their historical develop- 
ment, has become a kind of religion ; in their history the philos- 
opher recognizes more plainly the purposes of the world-spirit— 
the profoundest science, the deepest genius, has devoted itself to 
this branch of knowledge. 

It is one thing to make the past itself an object of scientific in- 
vestigation; quite another to establish this knowledge in the 
place of knowing itself. By means of historical knowing, in this 
sense, the access to the organic powers is closed. Then the 
question is no longer whether a certain something harmonizes 
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with the nature of knowing, but whether it agrees with some- 
thing deduced, some mere imperfect copy of the former. Aris- 
totle, in his writings, questioned Nature itself for the science and 
history of Nature ; in later times this was so completely forgot- 
ten, that he himself stood in the way of an insight into the con- 
stitution of matter, and his authority was cited against the clear 
enunciation of natural laws, by Descartes, Kepler and others. 
In the same way no thought has either importance or reality for 
the majority of so-called scholars, until it has passed through 
other brains and become past and historical. 

Our universities have been founded more or less in the spirit 
of this historical knowledge ; not so much, perhaps, in the first 
beginning of the revival of literature, as in later times. Their 
whole scientific organization could be inferred from this separa- 
tion of knowing from its prototype by historical learning. At 
first the great mass to be acquired in order to possess the learn- 
ing extant, was the reason why knowledge was divided as much 
as possible into different branches, and the living, orj^nic whole 
analyzed into its minutest fibres. Since all isolated parts of 
knowledge, hence all special sciences, as far as the universal spir- 
it has left them, can be only means to the absolute knowing, the 
necessary consequence of this subdivision was, that in the means 
and institutions for knowledge, knowing itself is almost lost, 
and while a busy multitude held the means to be an end in itself, 
and tried to make it pass current for the end, that which is only 
one, and absolute in its oneness, withdrew to the higher depart- 
ments and, even here, gave but few manifestations of untram- 
meled life. 

In regard to this we have first to answer the question, what 
demands can be made within the accepted limitation, and in the 
present forms of our universities, in order that a union of the 
whole may again arise out of this general separation into partic- 
ulars t I shall not be able to answer this question without at the 
same time mentioning the necessary demands on those who make 
a university a permanent institution, namely, the teachers. I 
shall not hesitate to speak frankly with yoa of these things. 
The beginning of university life to the youthful student is, at the 
same time, the first emancipation from blind faith ; here he first 
acquires and exercises his own judgment. No teacher worthy 
his vocation, will desire any other respect than that which he can 
secure on account of his superior intelligence, his scientific cul- 
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ture, and the zeal with which he seeks to commnnicate them. 
Only the ignorant, locapable teacher would wish to found this 
respect on any other consideration. What determines me still 
more to speak without reserve in this matter, is the following. 
It depends partly on the demands which students themselves 
make on the university and on its teachers, how far they shall be 
met, and the scientific spirit once awakened among them re-acts 
favorably, on the whole, because it frightens back the incapable 
student by the greater demand made on him, and it leads one 
who is able to satisfy them to avail himself of this activity. 

In view of the necessity arising from the very idea of the 
thing, that the treatment of all sciences shall be in the spirit of 
the universal and absolute knowing, there can be no objection to 
asking, where are the teachers who can do this f It is at the 
universities that they have received their first education ; let them 
but have intellectual freedom, and do not limit them by consider- 
ations which have no application in a scientific regard ; then the 
teachers able to meet these demands would educate themselves, 
and be in a condition to educate others. 

It may be asked whether it is proper to make demands on uni- 
versities in the name of science, when we already know and as- 
sume that they are instruments of the State, and must be what 
the State designed them for. If this intention were that in re- 
spect to all science, a certain moderation, caution and limitation 
to the common and useful should be observed, how could teach- 
ers be expected to be progressive and have any desire to culti- 
vate their science according to highest ideas. 

It is evident that we must and do presuppose that the State 
wishes the universities to be real scientific institutions, and that 
all which we assert in regard to them is valid only on this condi- 
tion. Undoubtedly the State has the right to suppress the uni- 
versities, or to transform them into schools of industry, or other 
schools i^th similar objectfi, but it cannot intend the former with- 
out, at the same time, desiring the life of thought and the freest 
scientific agitation, which, if prevented by paltry considerations 
— chiefly those of protecting the incapable — genius would repulse 
genius and lame talent. 

External completeness by no means insures the true organic 
life of all the parts of knowing which universities propose to at- 
tain, (hence the name university.) For this is the spirit of co-oper- 
ation which comes from absolute science, of which the special sci- 
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ences should be the implements, or the objective, real side. I 
cannot now dwell longer upon this view ; meantime, it is evident 
that it is not a question of the application of philosophy, an at- 
tempt which has been made from time to time in nearly every 
profession, even to the most trivial subjects (trivial in respect to 
philosophy), so that we have almost tried to make agriculture, 
obstetrics and the like, philosophical. There can be nothing 
more foolish than the efforts of lawyers and physicians to give a 
philosophical appearance to their profession, while they are ignor- 
ant of the first principles of philosophy' ; just as if someone who 
did not know the first proposition of Euclid should attempt to 
measure a globe, cylinder, or any other solid. 

I speak only of the formlessness of the most objective sciences, 
in which there is no expression, not even a premonition of art or 
of the logical laws of thought, and of that kind of stupidity which is 
unable to rise above the particular, or even to imagine that in 
sensuous material they are to conceive the super-sensuous, the 
Universal. 

The pure universal is the only source of ideas, and ideas are 
the life of science. He who knows his particular profession only 
as a specialty, and is unable to see the universal in it, or to ex- 
press in it a universal-scientific culture, is unworthy to be a teach- 
er and preserver of science. He may be useful in various ways, 
as physicist in the erection of lightning rods, as an astronomer 
in making almanacs, as a physician by the application of electric- 
tricity, or however he will, but the vocation of teacher demands 
higher than mechanical talents. Says Lichtenberg, ''Marking off 
the fields of science with pegs may be of the greatest use in the 
division among the tenants, but the philosopher's reason, looking 
for unity, warns him at every step to take no notice of the pegs, 
which are often signs of convenience, and often of narrowness.'' 
Undoubtedly it was not the special skill in his profession, but the 
ability to fill it with ideas of a mind universally cultivated, which 
made Lichtenberg the most eminent physicist of his time and the 
best teacher in his profession. 

I must here touch upon a notion held by those who are asked 
to treat their particular profession in the spirit of. the whole, 
namely, that they are expected to consider it merely as a means, 
on the contrary, each is to pursue his science in the spirit of the 
whole, in which he considers it as end in itself, as absolute. 
From the nature of things nothing can be conceived as a member 
in a true totality, which is active merely as a means in it. Every 
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state is perfect in that relation in which each single member is at 
the same time an end in itself and a means to the whole. For the 
reason that the particular is absolute in itself, it is in the abso- 
lute and an integral part of it, and vice versa. 

The more a scholar conceives his own circle as an end in itself, 
even making it, as far as he is concerned, the central point of all 
knowing which he would wish to extend to an all-embracing to- 
tality, the more he strives to express in it universal and absolute 
ideas. On the contrary, the less he is able to seize it in a univer- 
sal sense the more will he, consciously or unconsciously, compre- 
hend it as only a means, for that which is not an end to iteelf 
must be a means. This would be intolerable to one who respects 
himself, hence with this narrowness is generally associated the 
ordinary view, and a want of true interest in science, except as a 
means to very real, external ends. 

I well know that very many, and particularly all those who 
comprehend science only as a utility, consider universities ae 
mere institutions for the transmission of knowledge, as an asso- 
ciation where every one may learn in his youth all that has been 
accomplished in science up to his time, so that it would necessa- 
rily be looked upon as an accident if the teachers, besides com- 
municating existing knowledge, should also enrich science by 
their own discoveries. But even assumed that no more than this 
is or ought to be intended by universities, doubtless we still de- 
mand that this transmission, shall be intelligently effected^ other- 
wise we do not understand why lectures by living men are at all 
necessary at universities, the student might be referred to easily 
intelligible manuals expressly written for him, or to the thick 
compilations made in every department. But it is undoubtedly 
a part of intelligent communication of knowledge that one should 
be able to understand the past and present discoveries of others, 
rightly, clearly, and in all their relations. Many of them are of a 
kind whose inner essence can be comprehended only by a kindred 
genius, by actual re-discovery. Hence one who merely relates 
what he has himself learned will often and in many sciences give a 
radically false impression. Where is the historical presentation 
of the philosophy of ancient times, or of a single philosopher of 
the ancient or modern world which we can designate with cer- 
tainty as a successful, true and adequate presentation f But a 
man who lives in his science as though on the estate of another, 
who has not personal possession of it, who has not made a safe 
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and living organ for it, who is not able at any moment to re-con- 
struct it for himself, is an unworthy teacher who, in the attempt 
to even transmit the thoughts of the past or present, historically 
goes beyond his limits, and undertakes what he cannot do. Un- 
doubtedly it is a part of an intelligent transmission of knowledge 
that it should be united with good judgment. But if a general 
and correct understanding of the discoveries of others, is impos- 
sible without the capacity for original thought, how much more 
impossible to critically understand them. It argues nothing that 
in Gtermany we have so much of this kind of criticism by those 
from whom no original thought would escape if they were stood 
upon their heads. Such judgments as these are in condition to 
give, are certainly of no service to science. 

The necessary consequence of this incapacity to re-construct 
the totality of science, and re-state it from one's internal vital in- 
tuition, is the mere historical discourse ; for instance, the well- 
known introduction to philosophy: '' If we direct our attention 
to ourselves, we become aware of various manifestations of that 
something which we call the soul. These various aetivities we 
refer to different faculties ; we call them faculties according to the 
difference of the manifestation, sensation, understanding, imagin- 
ation, " &c. 

Now nothing could be more senseless, more paralyzing, or 
mind-killing than such a statement. But, more than this, we 
must remember that the true province of university lectures is to 
be genetic. This is the real advantage of teaching by living men, 
that the man does not give mere results, like the writer, but pre- 
sents — ^in the higher sciences, at least — the mode of reaching 
these results ; and, in every case, makes the totality of science 
arise, as it were, before the eyes of the student. How can one 
who does not himself possess his science as a part of himself, be 
able to represent it as something to which the student may dis- 
cover for himself, rather than something given to him for his free 
acceptance. 

As the mere transmission of knowledge, without the self-activ- 
ity of both teacher and pupil, is insufficient for the teacher to 
work successfully, it is also very necessary that any one who 
wishes to teach a science shall have previously mastered it as 
£ar as possible. In every art, even the commonest, proofs of 
completed apprenticeship are demanded before one is allowed to 
practice the art as a master. Considering the easy attainability 
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of a professorship in mauy universities, it would seem as if no 
vocation were easier than that of a teacher. And as a rule one 
would be much mistaken in considering an impulse to original 
production, as a reason for rapidly gaining the position of teacher, 
for it is exactly the one who is soonest in condition to produce 
works of his own, who learns with the least sacrifice. 

So far we have investigated the universities as to the first ob- 
ject for which they were established. But it is evident that on ac- 
count of the one-sidedness of the idea in which they were origin- 
ally founded, they have still much to accomplish. We have so 
far considered them in conformity with this idea — as institutions 
erected for the mere sake of knowledge. 

Since we do not concede that things are true as long as they 
are in opposition (for example, knowing as opposed to acting), it 
is generally necessary that in that relation in which something, 
having its contrary in some other, approaches its absoluteness, 
that the opposition in which it is with the other, is also cancel- 
led. According to this it is a mere consequence of the crude- 
ness of the state of knowing, if universities have not yet begun, 
as nurseries of science, to be at the same time institutions for 
general culture. 

It is here necessary to touch on the constitutions of universi- 
ties as far as it has an essential influence on their ethical charac- 
ter. 

If civil society for the most part shows a decided want of har- 
mony between the idea and the reality, it is because for the time 
being it has to pursue aims very different- from those which arise 
from the former, and the means have become so disproportionate- 
ly large that they obscure the end for which they were devised. 
Universities being but societies for the cultivation of science, need 
besides what the State does for their material existence Voluntar- 
ily and for its own advantage, no other contrivances than those 
which arise from its own idea ; wisdom and prudence here agree ; 
it is only necessary to do what the idea of society prescribed 
for science alone, in order to make the constitution of a universi- 
ty perfect. 

Civil society, as long as it is obliged to pursue empirical ends 
to the detriment of universal ends, can have only an apparent and 
forced, not a true and internal identity. Universities can have 
only an absolute object, beyond that they have none. 

To accomplish its aims the State must make divisions— not 
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those arising from the ineqaalities of rank but the more internal 
inequalities — by isolating and setting in opposition single talents^ 
the repression of so many individualities and the direction of their 
powers in so many directions, in order to make them more avail- 
able instruments for its own purposes. 

In a scientific association all the members from the nature of the 
thing have one object j namely, that no other consideration shall 
have any weight but science, and no other distinctions permitted 
except those of talent and culture. Men who are there only to 
gain notoriety by other means, by extravagance, by wasting their 
time in frivolous amusement, privileged idlers, in a word, such as 
are furnished by civil society (and it is generally those who are 
responsible for the tndeness at universities), should not be toler- 
ated. Whoever cannot prove his diligence and intention to work 
should be expelled. 

If science were paramount, all minds possessed by it, evident- 
ly there could be no misdirection of the noble impulses of youth^ 
which are after all chiefly occupied with ideas. If rudeness has 
prevailed, or ever again prevails, it will be in great part the fault 
of the teachers or of those who are responsible for the control of 
the general tone which they give. 

If the teachers themselves communicate none but the genuine 
spirit to those around them, and if no other considerations have 
weight but science and its advancement, if the exercises of worth- 
less men, scandalizing the vocation of teacher, were not tolerated 
by the low standard of the general tone itself, those who are ca- 
pable of distinguishing themselves only by rudeness, would nat- 
urally soon vanish from the ranks of students. 

The realm of the sciences is no democracy, still less the rule of 
the mob, but an aristocracy in the best sense of the word. The 
best shall rule. And the incapables whom nothing but some 
convenience or other recommends, the mere impertinent praters, 
who dishonor the scientific guild by petty kinds of industry, 
should be kept entirely passive. Alone and unaided, no one 
could escape the contempt which u nder these circumstances Is the 
consequence of ignorance and intellectual incapacity ; and^ since 
these are often associated with ridicule and meanness, they serve 
as the sport of youth, and thuQ all too early blunt the natural 
aversion of inexperienced youth. 

Talent needs no protection, if only its opposite is not fostered ; 
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the capacity for ideas creates for itself the highest and most de- 
cided efficiency. 

This is the only policy necessary in order to make all scientific 
institutions flourish, and to give all possible dignity from within 
and respect from without. In order to make nniversities special- 
ly models of constitution, nothing is necessary beyond what one 
UHist desire in any case without committing an inconsistency, 
and as I do not concede that there is any gulf between knowing 
and acting, I cannot allow it in reference to universities. 

The cultivation of rational thinking, by which I understand no 
superficial habit, but a culture which goes into the very essence 
of man, the only real scientific culture, is also the only cultiva- 
tion for rational acting. Ends lying beyond this absolute sphere 
.of scientific culture are excluded from the nature of the first in- 
tention of universities. 

He who from the standpoint of his special science has received 
a complete cultivation up to absolute knowing, is already lifted 
up into the realms of clearness and rationality. The most dan- 
gerous thing for man is to be under the dominion of obscure 
ideas ; it is a great gain when this dominion is limited, and all is 
gained when he has pressed through to absolute consciousness, 
and walks wholly in the light. 

Science directs the mind immediately to that intuition, which, a 
lasting self-determination, leads immediately to identity with 
itself and thence to a truly blessed life. Experience and life ed- 
ucate slowly, not without much loss of tiihe and strength. To 
him who dedicates himself to science it is ^^nted to anticipate 
this experience, and to recognize immediately and in himself that 
which after all is the only result of the most cultured and rich- 
ly experienced life. 



THIBD LECTURE— THE FIBST PRESUPPOSITIONS OF A UiaVEB- 

SITY COURSE OF STUDY. 

In the preceding lecture I have sufficiently shown the high aim 
of one who devotes himself exclusively to science, .as indicated 
by the nature of science itself, therefore I shall be able to com- 
press into few words what I have to say of the general claims 
which must be made on one who chooses this vocation. 
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The idea of study is naturally and especially from the condi- 
tions of modem culture, two-sided. First the historic, in respect 
to which mere learning is sufficient. As a result of what we 
have already demonstrated, we have the unavoidable necessity 
of the surrender, the resignation of the will in obedience to the 
thing to be learned in all sciences. A very common illusion oft- 
en misleads the better class of minds in their fulfillment of this 
condition. 

In learning they are conscious of making an effort which is not 
really activity, and as activity is the more natural condition, they 
consider every kind of activity a higher expression of their orig- 
inal capacity, even although the ease with which they think and 
compose should arise more from their ignorance of the true ob- 
jects and real problems of scientific knowing, than from a real 
fertility of the productive faculty. In learning, even when di- 
rected by the living lecturer, there is no possibility of choosing ; 
one must take every step, the difficult as well as the easy, the 
attractive and the less attractive. The tasks in learning are not 
taken up arbitrarily, according to the association of ideas or ac- 
cording to inclination, but they have a logical necessity. In 
intellectual amusement, which combines moderately active imag- 
ination with very little knowledge of the claims of science, one 
may select what pleases^ neglect what does not please, or what- 
ever requires effort either in discovery or original thought. 

Even one who is by nature fitted to take for his task subjects 
not previously treated and in new departments, must still have 
trained his mind in this way (i. e., in learning), in order to suc- 
ceed. Without this training there will always remain a desultory 
method and fragmentary way of thinking, even in original en- 
deavors. Only he is able to succeed in science who can shape it 
to its totality and develop it to a certainty in itself, who omit« no 
essential link in order to exhaust every necessary element. 

A certain popular tone in the higher sciences by virtue of 
which they become everybody's interest and suited to every- 
body's comprehension, has so spread abroad the disinclination to 
effort, that the indolence which is not too particular about ideas, 
agreeable superficiality and pleasant shallowness even became 
a part of a fine education ; and it has finally limited the object of 
university culture to sipping only so much of the wine of the 
higher sciences as might be respectfully offered to a lady. 

We must give to the universities in part the honor of being the 
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chief opposers of the threatening stream of superficiality which 
modern pedagogics has still more increased: although on the 
other hand it was disgust at their tedious thoroughness, unenli- 
Tened by any spiritual life, which created the first opening. 

Every science has besides ite own peculiar side, another which 
it has in common with art. It is the side of form, which in some 
of them is even quite inseparable from the matter. All excel- 
lence in art, alhshaping of a noble material in an adequate form 
proceeds from that limitation which the mind prescribes for itself. 
The form is attained only by practice, and all true instruction 
should aim more, at form than at matter. 

There are transient and perishable forms, particularly all 
those in which the spirit of science manifests itself^ — different 
modes of manifestation of regenerative genius renewing its youth 
in new forms. But in the particular forms there is a universal 
and absolute form of which they again are but the symbols, and 
their art ascends in the degree to which they succeed in revealing 
this one form. But all art has a side which is to be acquired by 
learning. The dislike to forms and their given limits is the dis- 
like to art in science. 

Acquisition is not complete in the given and special form which 
can only be learned, but in a form peculiar, self-made, and capa- 
ble of reproducing the matter (of which it is the manifestation). 
Learning is only a negative condition, true ^'intus-sosoeption*^ is 
impossible without an inward assimilation into itself. All rules 
for study are comprehended in one : learn only that you may act. 
Only by this divine capacity for production is man truly man^ 
without it only a tolerably well-arranged machine. He who has 
uoU with the same high impulse as the artist who calls forth out 
of the raw material the image of his soul, his own discovery, he 
who has not worked out the image of his science in all its mem- 
bers and features into perfecf harmony with the original image, 
has not possessed it. 

All producing is the result of a meeting or inter-penetration of 
the univeisal and the particular. The secret of creation is to 
.seize sharply the contrast of some particular with the absolute, 
and at the same time in the same indivisible act to comprehend 
the one in the other. In this way are formed those higher points 
of unity « by which that which is separated i and partial) tends to- 
ward the Ideik — those higher formulas in which the eoncrete re- 
solves itselC ^the laws bora of the heavenly ether« not generated 
bv man*s mortal natuie."* 
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The ordinary division of knowledge into rational and historic 
is so designed that the power includes a knowledge of principles, 
the latter becomes a mere science of facts. It might be replied 
that principles may also be merely learned historically, but in 
that case they are not apprehended as principles. The nickname 
of bread-and-butter sciences is given to those sciences which 
more immediately than others serve for the nses of life. But no 
science in itself deserves such a name. To him wJio uses philos- 
ophy or mathematics as means, to him they are as much bread- 
and-butter sciences as law or medicine to him who has no hig.ier 
interest in them than their usefulness to himself. The end of all 
such study (Brodstudium) is that one learns the mere results, 
either with entire neglect of principles, or if these are learned 
historically it is only for the sake of some secondary object, for 
instance, in order to be able to give a necessary account of them 
at the regular examinations. 

Such a manner of study is only possible if one has made up 
his mind to acquire a science for some mere empirical use, that is 
considers himself as a means. No one with a spark of self-re- 
spect could be so base in the presence of science as to value it 
only as a device for empirical ends and aims. The necessary re- 
snlts of such a way of studying are the following : 

First it is impossible even to properly appreciate that which is 
80 received, consequently it is unavoidably false in the applica- 
lion, since the possession of it is not dependent upon a living or- 
gan of perception, but is a mere matter of memory. How often 
do universities send out such utilitarian scholars, who have 
learned excellently well everything which was to be learned in 
their profession, but are completely wanting in judgment, in the 
sab-sumption of the^particular in the general. Living, scientific 
zeal, educates up to intuition, but in intuition the general and the 
particular are always one. The utilitarian scholar (brodgelehrte) 
on the contrary has no intuition, he can construe nothing in an 
unforeseen emergency, cannot combine by his own activity, and 
as in learning it is impossible to be prepared for all possible 
emergencies, he is deserted by his knowledge when it is most 
niseded. 

Another necessary consequence is that such an one is quite in- 
capable of progressing, and thus lacks the chief characteristic 
of man, and especially the man of science. He cannot progress; 
for true progress is not to be estimated according to the measure 
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of early instmction, but is to be judged from itself and from ab- 
solute principles. At the best he bat nnderstands — what hae no 
spiritual life itself— newly recommended means, this or that dull 
theory which has just arisen and excites the curiosity, or some 
new formulas, learned novelties, &c., &c. Everything must ai>- 
pear to him as a particular somewhat in order to be apprehended. 
For only the particular can be learned, and in the quality of be- 
ing leamable everything becomes a particular. Hence he is the 
sworn enemy of every real discovery which is made in the realm 
of the universe — of every idea, because he does not comprehend 
it, of every real truth which disturbs him in his repose. If he 
so far forgets himself as to rise in opposition, either he behaves 
in the well-known awkward way, estimates the new according to 
principles and theories which are just what it claims to supersede 
he quarrels with principles and authorities which might have had 
weight in the preceeding state of science, or else^ conscious of 
his own emptiness, he has no other resource but abuse, and uses 
the weapons of slander^ in which he feels himself really justi- 
fied, because every new discovery is really a personal attack 
upon himself. 

For all students the result, or at least the first tendency de- 
pends more or less on the kind and degree of culture and knowl- 
edge which they bring with them to the university. Of the first 
external and moral culture which is necessary to this stage of 
education I will say nothing, as everything which could be said 
is self-evident. 

As regards the so-called preparatory knowledge, the kind of 
knowing which is gained previous to the university cannot well 
be described otherwise than as a practical familiarity with the 
elements. For the extension of this knowledge there is doubt- 
less a point on either side beyond which one must not pass. 

The higher sciences cannot be possessed or attained in the 
form of technical knowledge. It would not be advisable at a 
time when the absolute cannot be truly reached in any direction, 
to anticipate that species of knowing which in lis nature depends 
upon the absoluteness and at the same time communicates this 
characteristic to all other knowing. Even sciences whose mate- 
rial consists in part of technical knowledge, which can attain 
their true value only in the connection of the whole — ^the com- 
munication of these technical details before the spirit is consecra- 
ted in them through the higher sciences, would be followed by 
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future neglect, but have no advantage. The educational zeal of 
the time juBt passed, tried to turn the lower schools into some- 
thing little short of universities, but has only given a new im- 
pulse to half-wayness in science. 

It is necessary to linger at every stage until we are sure of a 
firm footing. It seems granted to but few to skip over any stage, 
in reality it is never the case. At an early age Newton read the 
elements of Euclid as if it were his own work, or as others read 
entertaining books. Consequently he was able to pass from ele- 
mentary geometry to higher investigations. 

As a rule the other extreme is the case, namely, the most pro- 
found neglect of the preparatory schools. That which should 
have been acquired before entering on a university course com- 
prises all that which belongs to the mechanics of science. In 
part every science has its own mechanical stage, and in part the 
universal constitution of the science makes mechanical expedi- 
ents indispensable to their attainment. An example of the for- 
mer is the first and most general operations of the analysis of 
the finite ; the professor can indeed develop their scientific prin- 
ciples, but not teach the actual calculations. An example of the 
latter is a practical acquaintance with languages, ancient and 
modern, since they alone open the doors to the highest sources of 
culture and science. Among the preparatory studies belong al- 
most everything which can be apprehended by the memory, 
partly because it is strongest in youth and then most eager for 
exercise. 

I shall here speak chiefiy of the early study of languages 
which is not only indispensable as a necessary step to all others 
in scientific education, but has an independent value in itself. 

It is not necessary to confute the miserable arguments of the 
modem idea of education against the learning of languages. 
These arguments are valuable only as so many particular proofs 
of the commonplace nature of the ideas which lie at the bottom 
of them, and are prompted by a mistaken zeal against the exces- 
sive cultivation of the memory according to the ideas of an em- 
pirical psychology. The example &om experience was taken 
from certain scholars famous for wonderful memory who were, 
indeed, rich in information of all kinds, but who could not^ by 
that means, gain what nature had denied them. For the rest, the 
fact that neither a great general, mathematician^ philosopher, 
nor poet, was ever found without great capacity and energy 
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of the memory, was a matter of no moment to them, because 
they had no intention of making great generals, mathematicians, 
poets or philosophers, but rather useful citizens, industrious men. 

I know of no kind of occupation better calculated to exercise 
at an early age the dawning wit, ingenuity and invention, than 
the study of the ancient languages. I do not speak of the science 
of language in the abstract sense, in so far as it is an immediate 
copy of the inner type of reason and the object for scientific in- 
struction. Neither do I refer to philology, in relation to which 
the knowledge of languages is but a means to a much higher end. 
To call the mere linguist a philologist is a misnomer; the latter 
stands with the artist and philosopher on the highest summit, or 
rather artist and philosopher unite in him. His work is the his- 
torical construction of works of art and science, whose history 
he must comprehend and represent as a living intuition. At the 
university, philology in this sense only should be taught, the 
university professor should not be a mere linguist. To return to 
my first statement. 

Language in it«elf, grammatically considered, is a continuous^ 
applied logic. All scientific education consists in the readiness 
to recognize possibilities, while on the contrary, the ordinary 
knowing comprehends only realities. When a physicist has re- 
cognized that under certain conditions a phenomenon is actually 
possible, he has also recognized that it is real. The study of 
language as an analytical study, but particularly as a progress 
in the art of reading by which exercise ingenuity] cultivates this 
recognition of possibilities in a way suitable to the boy's age and 
can in after years still give a pleasant occupation to the boyish 
sense which he retains. 

It is an immediate culture of the inner perception to recognize 
living intelligence in a language dead to us, and the relation is 
but that of the natural philosopher to nature. Nature is to ns a 
primeval author who has written in hieroglyphics, whose leaves 
are colossal, as the artist says in Goethe. Even one who wishes 
to investigate nature only empirically most needs an acquaint- 
ance of her speech in order to understand her forgotten tongue. 
The same is true in the higher sense of philosophy. The earth 
is a book, compiled from fragments and rhapsodies of different 
ages. Every mineral is a real philological problem. In geology 
we still await a Wolf who is to analyze the earth as Homer has 
been analyzed, and show lis composition. 
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It is not possible to go into particular departments of the uni- 
versity course of study and erect as it were the whole edifice 
from the foundation stone, without at the same time following 
the branches of science itself and constructing from them the or- 
ganic whole. 

I shall accordingly be obliged next to present the iuterconnec- 
tion of all sciences among themselves and the objectivity which 
this internal organic unity has received from the external organ- 
ization of universities. 

In a measure this outline might take the place of a general en- 
cyclopsedia of science, but as I never consider these purely in 
themselves, but always in special relation to my lecture, a sys- 
tem of knowledge derived in the strictest manner from the high- 
est principles cannot be expected. In these lectures I cannot 
exhaust my subject. This can be done only in actual construc- 
tion and demonstration. I shall leayj unsaid much vhich per- 
haps deserves to be said, but on the other hand I shall avoid say- 
ing anything which were better unsaid, either on its own account 
or because of the time and the present condition of science. 



DOGMATIC PROOFS OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 

HUMAN SOUL. 

Translated from the Germtin of Karl Friedrlch Goeschel, by T. R. Vickrot. 

It may be presumed as known that the three intellectual proofs 
for the existence of God, with which philosophy has so long bus- 
ied itself, have but recently been proved in their necessary un- 
foldings and scientific statement. Better known is the relation 
between being and tliought^ from which these proofs are unfolded, 
or from whose unfoldings they proceed, since, in the first place, 
out of this outer, objective, substantial existence of the world, 
a deduction is made of the creative thoughts as a ground under- 
lying this existence, which creative thought shows itself as the 
power and wisdom manifest in being, and hence as the absolute 
XI— 12 
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being, and then converBely dedaces the existence of Qod in his 
absolute perfection from his subjective thought or idea of Crod. 

The proofs for the existence of God are, in the first place, 
transitions from what is most immediate to what is most remote: 
they are meaus of elevation to God, or guides which from vari- 
ous sides point toward the goal. They may therefore differ as 
widely as the points of departure vary. So far these ways and 
means of elevation to God are infinite in number. But as surely 
as they all belong to being and thought, so surely must there be 
a law dwelling in them. They are reducible to a three-fold deter- 
mination, but first of all to a two-fold determination, because they 
progress and rise either from objective existence to absolute be- 
ing, which herewith is thinking-being, or they rise from the sub- 
jective conception of God, which as subjective still lacks reality, 
to the absolute conception of God, to whom belongs also objective 
existence. The first of these two paths divides again into two, since 
it sets out from the world ; and the world in its externality has a 
two-fold deficiency which it seeks to supply: might and light, 
necessity and freedom. 

The world is many, God is all, Almighty. The world is object, 
limited, dependent, God is the absolute subject, limiting, indepen- 
dent. Wisdom. In the world being and thought are dirempted ; in 
God they are united, and this union is Love. So likewise the 
three proofs of the divine existence refer to the trinity of God, 
which from time immemorial has been conceived as Omnipotence, 
Wisdom and Love. 

It cannot fail (to be apparent) that all relations develop in 
their intention in thistriplicity, and that these relations are pre- 
sented by general categories in successive series. 

God is Being, Essence, and Idea. God shows himself first as 
being in his omnipotence and necessity ; as thought in his wis- 
dom and freedom ; and lastly as both being and thought in his 
love.' First of all however the connection of these three proofs 
of the divine existence is to be seized. 

1. The world, as it exists, is immediate, consequently it is contin- 
gent, i. e., it does not have its ground in itself. The truth of the 
contingent is the necessary; this is the immanent ground or the 
omnipotence of being, the Godhead. As the ground of the world 
and of every creature is not to be found in the world itself, for 
even man himself does not have the condition of himself in his 
own power, so this ground of the world must lie outside of the 
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world, and hence in Ood ; and the ground of God is God himself, 
wherewith unconditioned being shows itself as immanent thought. 
This is the cosmological proof ex contin^eiitia mundi. 

2. But as the world externally, first of all immediate or acciden- 
tal, is without beginning, so internally it is mediated, orderly ar- 
ranged, only that the first self-moving member is wanting. Or, in 
other words : the world as it is, is created for a purpose. Hence 
it points to a creator creating for purposes ; that is to say, to a 
rational Author. More definitely it points to an Essence, which 
not only determines the world but is also self-determining ; for 
otherwise it could not be the highest Essence. Thus the world 
points back to God. This is the teleological or physico-theological 
proof, derived from the constitution of the world. This proof 
presupposes still more definitely the harmony between the sub- 
jective law of thought and the objective law of being, but with- 
out proving the presupposition ; and this defect of proof is that 
to which the Critique of Pure Beason is directed. This leads to 
the third proof. 

3. This, according to which the conception of the most perfect 
being itself implies the objective existence of the same, since 
without the addition of existence this would not be the most per- 
fect being. I thinJc, therefore I am; for thinking comprehends in 
itself being: I, the finite spirit, think the infinite, absolute 
spirit; and therefore he is as well within me, thinking and 
thought, as external to me, independent of me. This is the on- 
tological proof, which conversely deduces from the absolute idea 
the existence of the same, because the former as absolute is here 
and now, and hence contains being in itself, as conception it com- 
prehends within itself existence. 

With these simple statements we may now pause and examine 
whether in li^e manner also the proofs for the immortality of the 
human soul can be analyzed, or unfolded and united. The object 
of this proof is the soul^ or the finite spirit, more particularly the 
future of the soul. The inquiry therefore is, first, whether from 
her present existence and principally whether from her theoretic 
or objective existence, her indestructibility has been deduced ; 
secondly, whether from her practical or subjective existence, from 
her inner nature^ we may infer the persistence of her inner activ- 
ity: and thirdly, whether from the conception of the soul, from 
her own thinking itself, it can be and actually is shown that im- 
mortality essentially belongs to the soul. 
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If the cairent proofs for the immortality of the haman soul 
in their dogmatic form are not speculative, it nevertheless belongs 
to philosophy to show their speculative content, for herein alone 
can lie the systematic statement of these proofs in their neces- 
sity. But, in the first pla<5e, we may abstract from these proofs, 
as we find them formulated in the history of philosophy, in order 
to see whether of themselves they are analogically unfolded out of 
the proofs for^the existence of God. In the next place, it might 
be considered whether human investigation takes the same course 
in the psychological sphere which we already see lying before us 
in the theological sphere. 

As the soul somehow exists, she is contingent or immediate; 
that is she is placed midway without mediation, and so being 
midway she seeks mediation not alone externally, in order to 
come to Gk>d, but also internally, in order to come to herself. The 
soul in her immediateness appears as consciousness, that is as 
being which reflects itself into itself, and, as this being in itself 
shows itself in its unity. And this unity, a closed circle in itself, 
is not subject to division and destruction or change, and is 
hence imperishable. 

As the soul is determined, so likewise she feels herself deter- 
mined by a conscious purpose; more definitely speaking this pur- 
pose is self-determination ; as an inner nature the soul feels her- 
self at the same time destined for self-determination. As the 
soul in this points back to a determining being (creator), so also 
she in herself points to a self-determined inner nature. Herein 
the soul finds herself in a contradiction. She is destined for 
self-determination, the development of which is infinite. Self- 
determination in general belongs to the sphere of the infinite. 
Hence in this existing capacity for self-determination lies the se- 
curity for the future ; the future is wrapped up in the very nature 
of the soul. 

The third argument runs : since namely the conception of eter- 
nity, of infinite persistence, dwells in the soul, its reality also 
dwells there. The soul thinks, which means that she is infinite : 
she thinks her persistence and cannot think otherwise, conse- 
quently reality must also belong to this persistence. 

Herewith the desired analogy between the theological and psy- 
chological spheres seems to be unexpectedly confirmed, but we 
must examine this point more closely in order to keep the ap- 
pearance of arbitrariness at a distance. 
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1. The first proof for the existence of God was, that the world 
as contiDgent and immediate, has its ground and beginning not in 
itself and not from itself. Therefore the world points to a begin- 
ning which lies outside of and above the world, and at the same 
time is in itself, which is not contingent, not merel}' immediate, 
but is mediated in itself, and is therefore necessary. This begin- 
ning is thus the absolute inner nature, the inner nature of itself 
and the inner nature of the world. Through this the world sub- 
sists in God, who is her creative inner nature -y but the world now 
seeks her created inner nature: her externality points to her 
inner nature, as already existing. The inner nature of the world 
is man ; the inner nature of man is the soul. ^^ Is not the germ 
of nature in the heart of man! " As internality the soul is op- 
posed to the externality of the world. As external the world 
is multiplicity, changeable, divisible, material ; on the contrary, 
as internal, the soul is oneness, unchangeable, indivisible, and 
immaterial. In its very nature the outer passes over into other, 
for the nature of the outer is otherness: on the contrary, as the 
adversary of change, the inner is not dissolved, for its nature is 
to he itself. Hence it transpires that the world which heretofore 
came to its absolute ground, now also comes to its created ground, 
that is, to its inner nature, as to its vivifying principle, which as 
inner is simple, and as simple is indestructible. 

2. The thoroughgoing conformity to a purpose or design of the 
world, which we perceive as outward, heretofore led with con- 
straining necessity to an absolute and unconditioned principle, 
determining all things according to its purposes, which we find 
only in God ; but it also at the same time points toward the pur- 
pose for which it is determined. As it appears to us, it is first 
of all the outer world : we have in this a phenomenal manifesta- 
tion of the divine purpose. As external world its function is to 
utter this internal purpose : we find this to be the case also actu- 
ally throughout all spheres of nature and through all interven- 
ing circles of these spheres ; everywhere there is a struggle to 
unfold the inner : 

Organism consists in this: as the world progresses from 
step to st«p, in each cycle, a deeper phase of the internal is at- 
tained, but this internal is first fully reached in man. The final 
goal of the world is the human soul ; it is the nature of the soul 
to be self: the aim and purpose of the soul, as it is defined to be, 
is self-end. Herein is the soul, as the true end which God has 
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willed in the creation, the image of Gk>d, actual, infinite. The 
aim to be Self is infinite ; since this aim lies in the soul, she is 
capable of being infinite. The capacity warrants the reality, for 
otherwise God could not attain his ends. 

3. And finally^ if we could abstract from the external world 
still we should find God as independent of his own creation, yet 
possessed of existence in accordance with the thought of the 
most perfect being, which we saw could not be perfect if it lack- 
ed existence. Thus also, even if we could and would abstract 
from the existence and constitution of the soul, and from her 
simplicity and infinite nature, in the conception of persistence we 
find the reality of persistence warranted, for this thought of per- 
sistence, as a feeling^ a perception and finally as a conception, 
actually exists, and so truly exists that its opposite cannot be 
thought. 

With the conception of persistence, consequently the persist- 
ence of the soul itself is actual. The soul however is nothing 
else than self-consciousness : she persists if self-consciousness 
persists. 

In accordance with this it is the human soul or the finite spirit 
in which the world, according to its immediateness finds media- 
tion and according to its determinateness, its determination. Ac- 
cording to its innermost essence, this mediation is indestructible 
and this determination is infinite. And as the conception of ab- 
solute spirit proclaims the existence of God, and reveals the es- 
sence of God, so also the conception of finite spirit as spirit is 
hereby first explained, but also through this the conception of its 
persistence indwelling in the finite spirit, is given and warranted 
in its reality. 



We have now arrived at that point in the discussion wherein it 
is meet to present systematically the proofs for the immortality 
of the human soul or of finite consciousness, as they are recorded 
and laid down in the pages of the history of philosophy, in order 
to know them more definitely in their primitive form and definite 
content, and afterwards to unfold them in especial relation to the 
proofs for the existence of God. 

In the multiplicity of the proofs for the existence of God and 
for the immortality of man, it results in general that one leads to 
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the others, and each requires to be carried farther, because it 
does not suffice by itself. Another characteristic of this plural- 
ity of proofs is, that we may think it simultaneously or in suc- 
cession. In the next place this observation is also confirmed 
through the confent of each proof. 

But it is also true that each particular proof is intended to be 
complete by itself. Everybody intends with his proof to com- 
plete the demonstration. And this happens because the expres- 
sion of the proof falls short of the intention of the prover, and 
because he ascribes to his proof things which he has not really 
uttered, but are only in his mind, and yet which are necessary to 
the completion of the proof. That the subject moreover ascribes 
to its demonstration also what it lacks, is explained by the con- 
sideration that this deficiency lies hidden not in the subject alone 
bat also in the proof itself, as the germ of the following unde- 
veloped proof. When however the same proof, which satisfies 
the prover, proves nothing for another, this arises from the fact 
that others do not see the complement of the proof either in it 
as germ, or feel it in themselves, or, at all events, will not recog- 
nize what is meant until it is also expressed. This is the first 
point. 

But in this only one side of the demonstration, only the prelim- 
inary phases thereof are hinted at. The truth lies not only in 
the subject as its meaning, through which it becomes conviction, 
but it also lies in the object itself: the object has already its truth 
in itself: therefore the truth of the object itself is forced upon 
the subject, and the latter is vanquished by the former, and con- 
vinced. This is the second point. The third is however the 
proof itself, in which subject and object are united : but they are 
moreover only externallj*^ united, not mutually interpenetrated : 
for the third proof, which is to overcome this dualism, is as a 
proof itself yet an external one. 

So much as an introduction to the proofs for immortality, which 
we shall now proceed to treat in their historical completeness. 

1. The soul is simple^ for the being of the soul is nothing else than 
thought^ and thought consists in the unity of the manifold. 
Through its simplicity it is distinguished from its external body, 
from all externality, to which extension is attributed, while sim- 
plicity consists in intensity. Simplicity is more definitely imma- 
teriality, and this is internality. This internality or simplicity is 
the criterion of the supersensuous or the immaterial, just as ex- 
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tension is the criterion of the sensuous ^r the material. As in- 
ternality, simplicity is more definitely this, to- wit : it moves in 
and by itself and it is not moved by another. 

If now the soul is simple — this is the first premise — it is not 
subject to any change, neither in space, for it is not extended, it 
occupies no space, nor in time in successive degrees, for the sim- 
ple is not a series, but in all time simple. What the soul experi- 
ences in the body it experiences not in itself, but its simplicity is 
unharmed under the temporary load of the body, as long as it is 
united with it. 

From the simplicity of the soul it accordingly follows that it 
cannot change into another. It cannot get loose from itself, since 
as a simple it cannot decompose : it must therefore remain what 
it is. Death is separation, and is therefore the very opposite of 
the essence of the soul : death cannot touch the soul, since the 
latter is indissoluble. The motto of death is : divide and con- 
quer. Death reigns only where it can sunder and separate : 
therefore death has no power over the soul, for it^is in itself in- 
dissolubly one, therefore immortal, for indissoluble and immortal 
are one. 

Hence in the popular philosophy this simplicity has been char- 
acterized negatively as indivisibility, or also as persistency, in 
which view the soul itself is treated as an external object, which 
ought not to be done so long as it is simple. On the contrary, 
speculative philosophy conceives simplicity as internality. Ar- 
istotle conceives it as the^self-moving essence, and on this ac- 
count as simple. (De Anima, III. — 4). But the oldest traces of 
this psychology are found in Heraclitus, who declares the driest 
soul to be the ripest, and dates the proper life of the same from 
the death of the body, for it is the body which keeps the soul 
from its fellowship with God. According to the testimony of 
Aristotle, the psychology of Anaxagoras is more definite, for he 
recognized the soul as well in its simplicity as in its immanent 
self-movement. 

In like manner Cicero seeks to unite both phases of the ar- 
gument : '^ Since the nature of the soul is simple, it cannot be 
dissolved, because, if it cannot be divided it cannot be destroy- 
ed.'' It lies actually already in this simplicity that the soul sub- 
sists in itself, ^'nor has its principle of motion in another, be- 
cause it moves itself." (De Senect. Sect. 78). Consequently the 
soul has no external principle, ^^ which (as Goethe says) only im- 
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piDges upon it from without." St. Augastiue (De Civit. Dei XI., 
10., De Spirit. An.^ cap. 24). If the soal had another, foreign 
principle outside of itself, only then would it be dependent, and 
would therefore be subject to change. But as simple it is in 
itself and indestructible. 

This proof, based on the simplicity of the soul, is also treated 
by Socrates both in Plato's Phsedo and also in the Phsedrus, but 
Plato is careful not to define the soul dogmatically after the man- 
ner of a thing imaged in the mind, as a finite existence, but spec- 
ulatively as the thinking activity itself, through which procedure 
this proof is lifted into its higher category. First of all however 
this proof belongs to conception (which thinks in images) ; ac- 
cording to what this proof declares, it takes the soul as the ^Hhing- 
in-itself." Wherefore it is named the metaphysical proof; it would 
be Aore proper to name it the theoretical proof, since the soul as 
object is placed over against it, without being one with it: it is 
therefore par excellence dogmatic. 

It is well to mark that this proof from the contingent existence 
of the soul, as it finds itself immediately as simple in time, infers 
in a consequent manner, its existence out of time, and from death, 
by which the body through divisibility is subdued, infers immor- 
tahty which pertains to the soul by reason of its indivisibility. 
Ab far as this proof evidently corresponds with the cosmological 
proof for the existence of God, which from contingent existence 
infers eternal being, so far it is par excellence the psychological 
proof for immortality. 

In the PhaBdo, Simmias seeks to refute the premise which as- 
serts simplicity as supersensuous, with the example of the lyre ; 
but he is obliged to confess that the harmony which the lyre pro- 
duces, although it is invisible, is not therefore supersensuous ; it 
is dependent upon the instrument and does not have its principle 
in itself, while the soul precedes the body as principle of the lat- 
ter and of itself. (Hegel WW., XIV., 214). Just as little also 
could Kant confute this time-honored proof with the category of 
intensive quantity ; for this category of degree, according to which 
the soul is to fade away and vanish, as light, and heat, and sound, 
applies only to finite, sensuous magnitudes, but not to the simple, 
hence not to the supersensuous and infinite. (Hegel's Logik, III. 
•504, and Hegel WW., III., 260, V. 268-9). Kant has therefore 
actually said no more than Simmias, nor more than Lucretius, who 
long before him called attention to the diminution of mental 
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power with the age of the body, and also long before him was re- 
futed by Anti-Lucretius. (Gardinalis Melch. de Polignac: Opus 
posthumum). ^^ Do you then place the divine art of music in the 
resonant shell ? and do you think that the instrument, and he 
who uses it, the artist, are one and the same f This is the rela- 
tion that subsists between the spirit and the body." It is not 
this special instrument, not the external instrument, to which 
the artist is bound. 

The empirical observation, that the soul wanes in the body, and 
with it, till it finally bums out like a candle, from which La Mettrie, 
together with all materialists, infers the mortality of the soul— 
this fact of experience, which also strikes down the most exalted 
spiritualism, can hence only prove the participation of the seal 
in the ills of the body during its connection with the body. Thai 
is to say: the soul diminishes only outwardly, but it itself is not 
outward ; it itself does not expire, burn out, but this its exterual- 
ization burns out after it has served its purpose. 

Thus the butterfly is imprisoned in the chrysalis^ and its wiugs 
are folded up until the chrysalis bursts. Plato in the Phsedo also 
treats of this confinement and redeliverance. The body is the 
instrument of the soul, but also it« temporary restraint ; hence 
while the body serves the soul it likewise limits it ; if the ser- 
vant becomes weak, the mastery also suffers thereby. With the 
dissolution of the body the soul becomes free again ; now it 
rouses itself again to lift and move it-s pinions once more. 
Wherefore we often see the soul in the most vigorous power when 
the body dies ; often in the last moments of the dying hour we 
are permitted to see the spirit yet again in all its supremacy and 
independence. Schubert, (in the Christoterpe for the year 1834), 
has furnished us with two illustrious examples of this kind. 
They are derived from ancient times, and concern the Emperor of 
Morocco, Muley M.aluk, and the Bishop of Gsesarea, Basil the 
Great ; the last moments of both these men were the most lumin- 
ous points of their whole busy lives, wherein the might of the 
spirit unfolded itself in the most glorious and the most independ- 
ent way. In them we ma^' visibly see what otherwise invisibly 
transpires in the hour of death. 

Nevertheless we must confess that this last highest ontbeam- 
ing of the soul at the moment of its separation and release from 
the body which fades and sinks down while the soul mounts up, 
only evinces its difference from the body* and its superiority over 
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it, but does not therefore of itself prove the immortality of the 
human soul. Should not this fact also serve this purpose: even 
while this phenomenon of iteelf, as a sensuous phenomenon, does 
not prove immortality, on the other hand it is by this shown that 
the waning of the soul with the decease of it« external organ 
cannot prove the mortality of the soul. This serves only to re- 
fute the refutation of the preceding proof. 

As often happens, we have by this descended into the purely sen- 
suous sphere, while we wished to defend the supersensuous es- 
sence of the soul. Kant's intensive magnitude, which belongs to 
this sphere, contains the immediate occasion of this descent; 
hence it also misses the speculative content of the proof to 
which it is opposed, and is directed only against the dogmatic 
form of the same. In regard to the substance of the proof itself 
it stands in much the same relation to Kant's refutation as exists 
in the case of Kant's procedure against the ontological proof for 
the existence of "God, which Kant meant to invalidate but really 
has not invalidated by the renowned example of the $100, the 
thought of which is not equivalent to the possession of the same, 
and which may be thought just as well on the debit side of the 
ledger as on the credit side. For the assumed discrimination of 
the conception of a thing from its existence, which he pictured in 
the sum of $100, is valid only of the finite, sensuous thing, or 
generally of things, while in fact the difference of the finite as 
opposed to the actual, infinite or absolute, consists precisely in 
this discrepancy between the conception and its reality. 

If the soul is truly simple, it is also as little exposed to a grad- 
ual diminishing as to division : it is no mere " thing," it is inter- 
nality, and as internal is not subject to the sensuous conception 
of a separation of the inner from the outer, but the internal has 
the external in and by itself. 

So much for the first, for the so-called metaphysical proof for 
the immortality of the human soul, which is the rational, and as 
rational, is simple. The Critique of Pure Beason has shattered 
or rather annulled this proof only in respect to its dogmatic form, 
accordiDg to which the soul is treated as thing. And this is the 
immortal service of the critical philosophy, to have overthrown 
the dogmatic form of modern philosophy, and herewith again to 
have paved the way for the speculative comprehension. 

2. But further, the soul, as it is, is constituted and destined for 
ends, which being infinite can never be attained here nor in time. 
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Consequently there belongs to the essential nature of the soul, 
eternal persistence which can alone adequately' respond to its 
wants. In its infinite destiny by which it is also a determining 
First CausCj infinite persistence is as surely appointed to it, as 
that God himself is eternal and cannot contradict himself. "Life 
is short, but art is long." 

Here belongs also the notion of the education of mankind^ 
which rests upon the infinite capacity of the development of finite 
spirit, and has been more definitely demonstrated by Lessing. 
For the spirit of man neither the present nor any other time is 
sufficient, but only the fullness of time, the actual infinity, in 
which the soul alone finds satisfaction and sufficiency. 

It is well to observe that the destiny of the inner man, if it is 
also thought as complete, can be complete only in so far as the 
soul attains the infinite, in which its destiny subsists. But the 
soul would moreover not yet have attained the infinite as its end, 
if it should again cease its possession of it, if it does not retain 
the goal for which it was destined. 

Therefore that is also only a species of this proof, in which it 
among other things is applied to moral compensation, to the rec- 
ompense of good and evil according to the principle of justice. 
Id so far Ood is presupposed as absolute justice. 

Here belongs the proof derived from consciousness, as the im- 
mediate expression of the soul, — a proof which Kant included 
under the form of a postulate, because he would not acknowledge 
it except as demanded by consciousness, and he found the sub- 
jectivity of this demand necessary to be constantly put forward 
for the avoidance of all self-deception. It is well worthy of re- 
mark how in accordance with this, Kant, in the midst of his op- 
position to dogmatism, against which he fortified himself step by 
step, remained involved in the dogmatic mode of apprehension ; 
for he still regarded the soul as a thing, as the "thiug-in-itself/^ 
to which the designation of " subject " could not be attributed as 
an objective quality, while yet to the soul, nothing can be more 
appropriate than to be subject, self-consciousness, or, in a prac- 
tical relation, conscience. 

But leaving this out of view, this is the proof which Kant haj^ 
admitted in another form. J. G. Fichte also confesses: "Man 
must have an end transcending this life." Fichte finds this end 
in the will ; but the Ego of this will seems destined to go down 
before the moral order of the world. 
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This very proof is also otherwise more used than any other in 
the various applications. Upon the ethico-religious basis of this 
proof rests also the simple protestation, in which the self-con- 
sciousness utters itself, and which no one can entirely deny : 
*' However low and mean I am," so at least now and then every 
one feels, ^' yet there is something godlike, immortal and imper- 
ishable in me^ in my Ego, namely the Ego itself." So the 
soul in its innermost being affirms: herein, in immediate feel- 
ing, it expresses the presence of its futurity : in its existing im- 
perishableness, it feels its futurity. 

First of all moreover the proof in its dogmatic statement is di- 
rected to the future, as the world to come, which as yet does not 
exist : it infers this from the capacity of the soul for it, and from 
the constitution and destination of the soul. 

Cicero says that the soul is directed more to the future than to 
the present. That the soul goes to the future, lies already im- 
bedded in the concept of all activity, and in the concept of self- 
activity, which accompanies the self. " He plants trees which 
profit another generation ; why does he look to this future gene- 
ration, if after generations do not pertain to him !" (Tusc. disp. 
L, 14). 

The death of children, the dying of youth in the midst of their 
first unfolding, the setting amid the rising, the breaking down of 
the strongest activity in the midst of the course, has also helped 
to strengthen this proof. In Plato's PhsBdo, (Sect. 72 to 78), in a 
seemingly opposite direction, Socrates arrives at the same proof, 
in which pre-existenee is inferred from the circumstance of learn- 
ing, which is nothing but reminiscence, and from pre-existence is 
inferred post-existence, or the future destiny of the soul. Pre- 
existence is itself nothing else than the presupposition of a de- 
sign, for which the soul, i. e., the internal, exists, i. e., it is exter- 
nal and persists internally. These ends, for which the soul ex- 
ists, require in themselves the past in their origin or motive, just 
as well as they require the present for their completion in the 
fature: just as everything which is determined presupposes a 
whence as a determining, and a whither, as an aim or limit. Hence 
reminiscence is nothing else than the energy with which the indi- 
vidual soul becomes that for itself which it actually (actu) is in 
itself, and must have been potentially before. (Hegel WW,, 
XIV., 203-213). 
Upon this jointly depends the idea of creation in general, and 
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the relation of creation to an actual creator. Since Gk>d is ap- 
prehended as the unconditioned infinite being, hence as the abso- 
lute spirit, creation also, as the work of infinite spirit, is infinite, 
i. e., spirit, i. e., it is conditioned in its origin, infinite in its be- 
coming, but finite in its being, or in a word it is the finite spirit, 
i. e., an infinite striving after God. God is infinite being, the cre- 
ated spirit is an infinite becoming : God is absolute spirit ; man 
is finite spirit. In this fiuitude, which dwells in the created in- 
finity as its limit, is also explained the idea of matter, as the 
outer, herewith the multiplicity of creation is set over against the 
unity of God, as well as in the becoming of the organism within 
its limits evermore transfigured in accordance with its principle. 
And upon this is grounded the so-called physiological proof of 
immortality so much sought for, before and after Sulzer, which 
admits that there is in the soul a truly fixed but essentially 
pertaining self-progressive form of finitude or limitation, and from 
this limit in its continual assimilation and penetration, inference is 
made of the infinite capacity of the soul for development. The 
human soul contains this proof in adjecto in its predicate. 

Above all, it is the inner, higher improvement, the perfectibil- 
ity, to which this proof points. Thence also is explained the 
higher elevation of the soul, by which betimes in the moment of 
death it exults over the future. In Plato's Phsedo there is espe- 
cially an allusion made to the beautiful simile of the swan, which 
before death sings its most charming and lovely song, not per- 
haps out of fear in the presence of death, as mankind are wont 
to think, but with an ardent longing after eternal life, with a pre- 
sentiment of the higher good itself, and in the joy of now de- 
parting and coming to God, of now attaining its proper end, its 
true life element. 

It is ever the same proof which we have traced under its man- 
ifold metamorphoses : it is known under the name of moral or 
practical, and has been popular especially since the time of Spal- 
ding, Jerusalem, Mendelssohn, Kaestner, Kampe, Jacob, and 
Sintenis. In so far as this proof goes over from the adaptation 
of the soul to its attainment, it is teleological ; it corresponds to 
the teleological proof for the existence of God. And as this last 
is also apprehended as physicotheological, so also the moral 
proof has been apprehended as theological not only in its rela- 
tion to God, but also as physiological in the organic progression 
of the finite spirit and its analogy to the natural organism, and it 
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might be termed anthropological. In the ultimate analysis this 
proof rests upon the idea of creation, hence upon the presuppo- 
sition of God as the creator, just as all conscious teleology pre- 
Hupposes the theological principle, the consciousness of absolute 
personality. Hence also the purposes^ which we read in the 
haman soul ap^ which we know as the bases of this proof, have 
likewise been seized as the purposes of Ood, which are met in his 
works and follow from the same. 

Herewith the concrete forms of this soul-proof change only 
the more : until the x>i'6Bent time they have run together in a 
coufused manifoldness. But if we now inquire more particularly 
we shall have in the moral proof as heretofore in the metaphysi- 
cal proof, essentially but two steps to distinguish. In its dog- 
matic statement the proof is primarily based upon the future, as 
upon the beyond which as yet is not; there lies an infinity of 
purpose at the basis of it, which never can be attained, since in- 
finity itself is not yet mediated in itself. The truth of this view 
however consists in this, that the future is found in the progres- 
sive present and is discerned as already existing, whence also in- 
finity no longer consists in this, that the end can never be com- 
pletely attained, but much more in this, that the soul cannot 
cease attaining it, while a finite end, if it is attained, ceases, 
hence also limit and end are demanded reciprocally by speech. 

In relation to the metaphysical or theoretical proof, the moral 
or practical is pre-eminently the higher step : it lies already in 
the naming, that the former begins to consider the soul as object, 
the latter on the contrary as subject ; in the former the soul is 
first of all seized as thing, in the latter as activity ; in the theo- 
retical proof immortality consists in this, that the soul first of 
all as simple remains unchanged, what it is, while in the moral 
proof it does not remain stationary but progresses without losing 
its identity. And if in the next place, in the higher apprehen- 
sion of the first proof, since it rest« upon the simplicity of the 
t)0ul, it has self-consciousness of the same as its essence for its 
basis, so now also the second proof in its statement, since it 
rests upon the infinite destiny of the soul, recognizes the con- 
sciousness of Ood, which dwells in the soul as the higher princi- 
ple. Upon this height Anselm seized the religious-moral proof. 
(Monolog., C. 6^72). For since the soul, for itself mortal, comes 
through thinking into a conscious relation to God, as eternal per- 
sonality, its finite individuality is also secured from perishing.. 
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It has foand its principle in which it cannot perish. The finger 
of Ood has touched it, and thus it subsists in the Eternal. Ver- 
ily a saying runs through time that the finite creature, if it sees 
God, must die ; but the truth is, that only its mere finitude per- 
ishes. Only that which is finite in the soul perishes. To this is 
attached that higher truth, according to which ^he intuition of 
eternal Godhead invests him who intuites with immortality. 
Well does the Psyche shrink and quake before the aspect of God, 
with whom she has been connected hitherto, though invisible. 

This first glimpse of comprehension brings it into fearful ne- 
cessity and labor in the service of an angry goddess ; but it is 
love which is angry, and the end is that in a broader consequence 
that intuition of the supreme God is invested with immortality. 
Immortality is deification (Gk>ettlichkeit). First through this 
inward repletion with God the abstract infinity of persistence 
rises to the concrete infinity of the presence. 

Hence it appears clearer and clearer how it is that the moral 
proof as well as the physiological and phyBico-theological proofs 
depend upon the consciousness of God, in which the soul truly 
subsists. According to the metaphysical proof the soul is 
through its moral nature, and through .the will of God which we 
read in the soul, already sheltered from death. 

According to the first proof Gk)d could, if he would, still de- 
stroy the soul, (so has one actually expressed it); according to 
the second proof, God will not do it — God's will is expressed in 
the soul and the will of Gk>d is indestructible. In the Timseus, 
as well as in other relations, Plato teaches the same. 

The most perfect work in the creation of God, unfolding suc- 
cessively all the moments of being and thought, is the image of 
•Gk)d, the creator. The image of God is the created Gk)d, which, 
elevated above all other works of creation, in this cannot perish, 
and cannot be overcome and annihilated by any other being, ex- 
cept alone the being which is over him, namely, by €rod. God 
could do it, but he will not, because it is a contradiction to the 
most perfect creator to destroy his most perfect creation. 

But before we proceed further, in order to find the essential 
transition, we must more definitely examine the two previously 
named proofs, in the process underlying them as a ground. It is 
therefore to be kept in mind that all proof, according to the rela- 
tion of being and thought, in which it moves, points to a double 
mode of finding the transition from one to the other. For in- 
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stance^ it either proceeds from a given existence and infers from 
its quality or constitution its necessary sequence, which has no 
sensaoas existence bat is based only upon the necessity of think- 
ing, and mu^ actually be ; or it proceeds vice versa from the sub- 
jective concept of persistence with which it formerly concliided, 
as its point of beginning, and infers in the next place from its ne- 
ccBsity to its teality. Both these proofs, which have been hith- 
erto considered, belong to the first way; for they proceed from 
the position that the soul exists, and draw inferences from its na- 
ture. The soul exists ; according to its essence it is composed of 
self-consciousness or of thought ; as thinking, the soul, accord- 
ing to it« objective side, is simple, hence indestructible ; accord- 
ing to its subjective side or according to its intensive fullness, it 
has an infinite destiny, and participates in infinity. Thought as 
quality, is therefore attributed to the soul, and in its result on 
the one side, is simplicity, from which' it follows that the soul can- 
not be changed; on the 6th er side is the intensive capacity for infin- 
ity, from which it follows that the soul must persist. In both 
eases the transition is made from the what and how of Jts exist- 
ence, to its complete ideal, to what belongs to its totality. Be- 
sides this there remains yet the other mode of proof, which in- 
troduces the third sphere of the psychological process. 

The idea of persistence, inasmuch as it is necessary, leads only 
logically to reality itself. Batiocination is itself nothing else 
than the constraining power which dwells in the inner necessity 
of the idea. The idea of persistence is moreover necessary, be- 
cause its opposite cannot be thought, because the entire exter- 
mination of the determinations of being is simply incompatible 
with thought. . 

That the negation of persistence is unthinkable, has this ground 
and purpose, that the cancelling in which it is posited, instantly 
annuls itself, for it is the very essence of negation that it negates 
itself, whereby the negated being is. again restored. As being 
belongs to being, so being belongs also to thought. Upon this 
negation of negation hence rests the proof of the idea of persist- 
ence in its further unfolding and higher statement. 

It now becomes necessary that we pursue more definitely the 
concreter statements of this to the illustrating of this thir*:*. proof. 

From the idea of persistence follows its actuality, for the soul 
as spirit is this idea itself. The soul thinks persistence, and 
XI— 13 
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should it not have it ? Can thinking thought be and yet be with- 
out being f Vice versa, it cannot think annihilation, and nothing 
is more foreign to the soul, nothing is more out of harmony with 
thought than nothing, pure nothing, nothing as nothing; and is 
this unthinkable nothing to be the destiny and th^ outcome of 
thought f or is thought, which is one with the soul, to become 
the thought of another, the thought which rests upon self-con- 
sciousness, to be without self-consciousness t 

We cannot think that anywhere a particle of dust in the mate- 
rial world perishes : how much less can a soul perish in the world 
of spirit f 

Everything endures, so teaches the concept with constraining 
necessity. Everything remains what it is, uninjured notwith- 
standing its further perfection and transformation. Dust remains 
dust, what is divisible remains divisible, i. e., indifferent to its 
other being, indifferent to its dissolution ; and yet the soul is not 
to remain what it is, spirit is not to remain spirit, i. e., be self- 
consciousness, indivisible, contradicting its dissolution f 

For the material, its other being is no disadvantage, hence it 
also suff^s no damage, no destruction, in its transition into other: 
for the spirit, there is on the contrary annihilation in the destruc- 
tion of its self-hood, which it cannot of course suffer, since it can- 
not endure annihilation. 

The Wave remains what it is, although it sinks away into the 
sea ; the wave is afterwards as before selfless. And is not the 
self to remain what it is, namely, self f 

Persistence is necessary, since in thinking itself, as the inner- 
most oneness of being, it is indestructible. Non-being hence is 
as incompatible with thought as with being. Since I am, I can- 
not also not be. Upon this truth also Sterne's oft repeated apos- 
trophe to death is wrecked, but it is also ingenious and suggestive: 
" I would be a fool to fear thee, O death," says the Ego, " for so 
long as I am, thou art not, and if thou art, I am not." 

In this alternative it is presupposed that death could be ; but 
this presupposition is instantly annulled, for death consists pre- 
cisely in non-being, so that death itself is not. 

But to death its non-being is scarcely methodically shown,, 
since it nevertheless comes, as if nothing had happened to it, and 
laughs at the artificial proof, which is to kill death itself, and 
seizes him who had hitherto disputed him away, so much the 
more chillingly with his ice-cold hands. 
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Hence death announces itself to the senses as the negation of 
life. Now follows however also likewise from this negation the 
further negation which death has in itself; and this further nega- 
tion, the negation of death, is the renewal of life, the new life, 
which now verifies itself as imperishable, for it arises from the 
absolute negation with which death is overcome. This is the 
negation which according to its own essence inflicts upon itself 
what it has in itself. The conception, and with the conception 
the reality of persistence depends upon this. The first ground 
in Plato's Phsedo which Socrates renders prominent for proving 
immortality, in the course of his conversation shortly before his 
own death, also depends upon this. Everything originates from 
its contrary and from what it is not. From the negation of life 
proceeds the opposite of this negation. As death arises from life, 
80 life again comes from death. Gontraria fiunt e contrariis. 
Life affirms itself; death negates itself. Death moreover affirms 
life, since death negates itself. It transforms the nay of death 
into the yea of life. 

This proof also draws support iVom language : we express it 
unconsciously. In the first place language itself cannot forbear 
ascribing to the past an essential being. Language also shows 
itself in this respect as the. utterance of spirit, which thinks for 
ns, and before we are conscious of it. From this circumstance are 
explained the many attempts to develop, in a methodical manner 
outpf language, thought and the entire content of philosophy, 
or truth in the system of its particular elements. 

The expressive emblem in the sphere of this proof is the PhcB- 
nix, which from its own ashes rises again. So we read especially 
in the Christian Platonic Dialogue which iBneas of Gaza wrote 
on the subject of immortality. The bird Phoenix is said to live 
five hundred years, and then dying and wholly decaying it re- 
turns to life. 

Moreover the name of the proof is self-evident : it is in its es- 
sence the logical, more definitely the ontological, because it vin- 
dicates to the logical its reality. Likewise it is clear that it cor- 
responds to the ontological proof for the existence of God, since 
from the necessary conception of persistence is deduced its real- 
ity, from the concept of negation, which is death, the negation of 
this negation is deduced, or from the contrary of persistence, the 
contrary of the contrary is deduced, from nothing to the nothing 
of death, to the nothing which is not, in unceasing progress. 
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It remaiDS that we pursue further the conception of persist- 
.euce, in order to learn how this third proof unites in itself the 
two preceding proofs, since these proofs become in it transparent 
toward each other. The persistence or the imperishableness, 
from the conception of which the third proof proceeds, is in re- 
spect to the soul, of which it is predicated, or to which it is trans- 
ferred, to be apprehended as the persistence of self-conscious- 
ness. Self-consciousness however was the foundation of the first 
proof, to which the conception of persistence as self-conscious- 
ness developed itself in its necessity. The necessity of persist- 
ence has its ground in the very essence of self-consciousness, 
which at first was apprehended as simple, and now. has become 
adequate to the ideal. 

The persistence of self-consciousness is in the next place fur- 
ther defined in relation to Gk>d as personal imperishableness. The 
conception of personal imperishableness accordingly has its deep- 
est ground in the conception of absolute personality^ which, as 
the consciousness of God indwelling in the soul was the founda- 
tion of the second proof for immortality, and through this the 
conception of a personal persistence gets its final substantiation, 
its irrefutable necessity. Hence the conception of personal im- 
perishableness is necessary, since the conception of absolute per- 
sonality is necessary. Man cannot fail of personal imperisha- 
bleness, since he cannot free himself from absolute eternity, from 
God. In the sphere of the third proof, both these sides, which 
shape first both spheres of proof, are united and concentrated. 
The concrete conception of persistence mediates the double rela- 
tion of the soul to itself and to God. Hence in the first place 
the ontological proof for the personal persistence of the soul 
comes forth in its deepest signification, as in its innermost rela- 
tion to the theological sphere, particularly to the ontological 
proof for the existence of God. This last proof shows iteelf 
identical with the first. It vindicates the conception of an eter- 
nal essence, and in the next place in relation to the finite spirit, 
the idea of imperishableness, and the reality of personal imper- 
ishableness. 

In proving the necessity of imperishableness, personal imper- 
ishableness for self-consciousness is also proved as necessary, for 
there is no other imperishableness for self-consciousness than the 
personal. The ontological proof, which belongs to the theologi- 
cal province, comes generally first through its relation to the 
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finite fipirit, hence in the psychological sphere, to its complete 
content. The meaning is this : the finite spirit which thinks Ood, 
and ascribes to this thought of Ood in its essential content^ the 
necessary reality belonging to it, finds itself by means of this 
thought in a thinking, i. e., a self-conscious relation to the eternal 
essence, whose reality is hereby warranted. The reality of this 
relation to the eternal essence of God consists moreover essen- 
tially in the imperishableness of the self-conscious knowledge of 
Ood, upon which the ontological proof for personal immortality, 
since it harmonizes both the foregoing proofs, rests in its last 
analysis. Personal immortality is to be verbally translated as 
self-conscious knowledge of God in the finite spirit. The onto- 
logical proof, as its name would indicate, proceeds from thinking, 
to which it attdbutes being. Thought is : hence moreover its 
existence is thereby expressed. Its actuality consists, according 
to its essence, in the infinity reflected into itself. This is the first. 
The second is that thinking itself relates just as well to God. 

Since in this his self-consciousness widens into God-conscious- 
ness, it presupposes the inner union with its object upon which 
the third proof rests. Thinking consists essentially in this inner 
union, through which it is purified as well as preserved. Hence 
Marsilius Ficinus says : ^^ The human soul is immortal, because 
it cleaves to the divine." And Cardan confesses: "I have 
known the immortality of the human soul not now first but al- 
ways, for I feel sometimes that the intellect is so possessed of 
Gkni, that we see that we are again one with him." As often as 
we feel or perceive our innermost soul in its sensual relation to 
God and to itself, just so often do we feel or perceive also its im- 
perishableness. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Recent English Thought in Ethics. 

In the recent (fourth) edition of his Hand-book of Moral Philoso- 
phy*, Dr. Henry Calderwood, Prof. Univ. Edinb., successor of Dugald 
Stewart and Dr. Thomas Brown, devotes a portion of a new appendix 
(pp. 271-274) to the question, "Can Conscience be Educated?" His 
original statement in the hand-book was, ^*Conscience is a faculty 
which, from its very nature, cannot be educated." As well propose 
to teach the eye how and what to see ; and the ear how and what to 
hear ; as to teach reason how to perceire the self-evident, and what 
truths are of this nature. All these have been provided for in the 
human constitution. « « « « Moral training is something dif- 
ferent from education of conscience. Two things need here to be 
distinguished : (a) Personal experience in the application of con- 
science. Since all knowledge begins in experience, t\iough it does 
not all arise from experience, (v. Introd. to Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason), the application of moral law becomes known in personal ex- 
perience, according as the forms of activity admit of it. But appli- 
cation of law presupposes the knowledge of it, and knowledge of 
moral law is not gathered from experience. (Handb. Div. I., c. iii., 
Sec. 3, p. 31 seq). {b) Personal attainment in the practical subordi- 
nation of other powers to the authority' of conscience. This is of 
the ver}' essence of moral training which is dependent upon the sov- 
ereign authority of conscience." (Div. I., c. iv.,Sec. 6, pp. 81, 82). 

These statements apply both to the instruction and training of con- 
science, i. e., they den}'^ education to it in both the accepted significa- 
tions of the word ^education.' Abundant adverse criticism on Dr. 
Calderwood's position has called out his new appendix. His points 
in defense are: (1) the supremac}' of conscience forbids the possibil- 
ity of Its being educated ; (2) the distinction between ^judgments on 
moral questions (ambiguous) and intuitive perceptions of moral lav* 
allows of the education or training of something else than conscience, 
while denying education to conscience itself. This is essential to his 
theor}' of morals. ''That conscience intuitivelj' recognizes moral 
law ; that it is supreme in its authorit}* ; and that it cannot be edu- 
cated, — are three pi*opositions which hang or fall together." p. 272, 

The first of these three last propositions carries with it the other 
two if they refer to precisely the same subject matter. But is it the 
recognition of moral law that is 'supreme in its authority* or moral 
law itself? Whatever may be meant by moral law, an intuitive rec- 
ognition of it, or of anything else, has a certain supremacy ; but it is 
a supremacy in thought, an intellectual one, such as the three accep- 
ted criteria of intuitions can impart, — necessity, originality, and uni- 
versality*. Certain ideas are certainly supreme in a sense over 
other ideas, as the federal government is over all inferior ones on the 
same domain. 
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Dr. Calderwood in his chapter on moral judgments affirms that these 
^are not distinguished by moral quality, as right or wrong, but by in- 
tellectual quality, as true or false, correct or incorrect ;* he distin- 
guishes a principle, a general truth, a self-evident, i. e., intuitive, ele- 
ment in moral judgments from the judgments themselves ; he affirms 
that such general truths or intuitive principles are laws as well as 
truths, — as they arc of the nature of absolute truth, so are they abso- 
lute law, involving a ^categorical imperative^' to use the renowned ex- 
pression of Kant ; but he asserts that viewed simply as a form of 
knowledge, knowledge of first principles is distinguished by intellec- 
toal quality, not by ethical, (p. 39). Ever}' thinker discriminates 
between a principle and the individual mind which forms a concept of 
it. A general principle of an}' kind has validity which does not be- 
long to the products or faculties of an individual mind. If Dr. Cal- 
derwood uses the word conscience both for the intellectual power of 
recognizing moral law, and for moral law itself, then he means that 
the same supremacy attaches to. the one as to the other, and that nei- 
ther can moral law be educated (which is unintelligible) nor the power 
of recognizing it. He probably passes from conscience itself to moral 
law without noticing the transition of thought. He would hardly 
say that there is no such thing as being educated to the exercise of 
supremac3% and he would probably admit that conscience recognizes 
moral law, in some sense of it, as supreme, rather than itself. 

Those who make conscience, or the moral faculty, a single faculty 
of mind, and also maintain its supremacy — as perhaps Bishop Butler 
did — leave the authorit}^ of conscience to the same doubts as surround 
the authorltv* of any other single faculty, e. g., that of reasoning 
over imagination. But a moral law asserting its own authority is not 
80 open to question. If it was agreed that conscience is complex, 
the question of its supremacy and the question of its education would 
change form at once. The problem would then be to find among the 
faculties whose complex action is entitled the Moral Faculty, one or 
more to which authority over others psychologically attaches, and 
also capacity of mistake and training or the contrary. 

In making a distinction between ^judgments on moral questions 
and intuitive perceptions of moral law,* it is intended to designate by 
the former phrase, decisions on the moral character of individual ac- 
tions. But the word ^questions' is ambiguous, being often used for 
classes of actions,— cases involving acts of the same sorti These 
decisions, or judgments, are ascribed to the reasoning power. They 
are ^conclusions,' i. e., deductive inferences, and the sumptions from 
which they are drawn are the intuitive perceptions,' so-called. For 
example, syllogistically — This act is truthful ; truthfulness is right ; 
ergo^ this act is right. '^Moral judgment," says Dr. Calderwood, 
^^does not result from the comparison of individual objects (actions) 
but from the comparison of a particular act with a general truth." 
(p. 28). The author does not entertain the question whether these 
general truths may not be the result of generalization of particular 
truths, or judgments of particular acts, does not recognize, indeed. 
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the distinction between general truths and universal ones. ^*If care- 
ful analysis," he saj's, '^discover that we possess a knowledge of 
moral law, simply and in itself, — such as a law of truthfulness, or of 
benevolence, or of justice, — this is the underlying test of all oar 
thoughts and feelings on moral subjects." (p. 273). He maintains 
that we have such a knowledge, that these are intuitively known lavosy 
i. e., that the truth, (for they are both laws and truths), e.g., ^'justice 
is right" is, as we should say, necessar}', original, and universal, and 
therefore, ^^In saying that conscience cannot be educated, I have only 
said that intuition is and must be independent of training." (Ibid.). 

The onl}* critic whom he quotes is Prof. T. R. Birks, successor of 
Whew ell at the University of Cambridge, who suggests that if we 
confine conscience to our correct moral judgments — ^^ sound and 
healthy conclusions on moral questions,*' it is ^'a barren truism to say 
that it cannot be educated." '*But this," says Prof. Birks, "is nei- 
ther the popular nor yet the scientific meaning of the word. We cer- 
tainly do not mean by conscientious convictions those which are in- 
fallibly right, but simply those which are honestly entertained. A 
person follows his conscience when he does what he sincerely thinks to 
be his duty, though he msx have mistaken his duty, and acted on a 
wrong judgment." (First Principles of Moral Science, p. 253). 

Now a conscience which can entertain or authorize such convic- 
tions manifestly not only is capable of education, but sadly needs it I 
It is only by assuming that the wrong judgment is outside of the 
conscience that this can be denied. And it is in just this way that 
Dr. Calderwood denies it. Conscience being with him altogether in- 
tuition, such judgments are simply errors of the reasoning power. 
B'lt th^y might be something else, on the other hand, e.g. inferences cor- 
rectly drawn from wrong sumptions. Any one who denies the principle. 
Truthfulness is right, — to be a universal one — though admitting it as 
a general truth, — would find the error here in the sumption rather 
than in the deduction from it. For such a process as this : Truth- 
fhlness is right ; this act is not truthful ; ergo^ this act is right ! could 
hardly be ^^honestly entertained." But an error in such a sumption 
must be an error in generalization. For these are not errors in inta- 
itive, absolutely universal sumptions. But again, the faculty of gen- 
eralizing is capable of education. If the proposition, truthfulness is 
right, is only a generalization, — a rule with exceptions, — and decep- 
tion in some cases is right (as many hold), then the faculty, whatever 
it is, that mistakes it for an intuition certainly ought to be better ed- 
ucated ! and vice versa. But Dr. Calderwood does not hesitate to 
ascribe such propositions to conscience. He holds that we are not 
responsible for intuitions, but only for judgments.* Nevertheless, we 
ought to be, somehow, responsible for such mistakes, it wolild seem. 
If truthfulness is onl}' right in general, a man ma}' mistake his duty 



*''It is because a man's conscience is not chargeable with his mistaken 
Judgments that the man him^lf is responsible.^' Page 274. 
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jast as well in thinking that he ought always to tell the truth ; or, if 
truthfulness is universally, invariably right, without possible excep- 
tion, he may be as easily mistaken in thinking that he may innocent- 
ly at times deceive. And he is more likely to do one of these, than 
to hold a correct principle, and reason from it that an act which he 
must know to be at variance with it, is right. Especially if the cor- 
rect principle is so much surer than a generalization as an intuition is. 
In denying that moral judgments are acts ot conscience, Dr. Cal- 
derwood restricts the meaning of the word, but he by no means 
makes it a single faculty. For besides these general truths or moral 
laws which come from intuition, there is the simple, primitive idea of 
right, 7/hich he must also ascribe to intuition, and does. No intui- 
tionalist would admit that this can be the result of education^ or that 
the faculty which gives it can by education be made to give it as in 
any respect other than it is. It must be necessarj^ original, univer- 
sal, — even though the general truths or moral laws in question are 
not. Here then is a complex, duplex meaning of conscience, to start 
with. But ninety-nine men out of a hundred would aflflrm that indi* 
vidual judgments of particular acts, if they are moral, and judged 
as right or wrong, are also within the established meaning of con- 
science. Prof. Birks so regards them. Prof. Caldei wood does not ; 
but why, then, does he treat them in a handbook of Moral Philosoph}' ? 
Why, indeed, call them ^^moral judgments?'* He gives them indeed 
simple intellectual character, but so he must give the primitive idea 
of right, and knowledge of ^^first principles o^ morals." And so he 
does. Here then are three intellectual elements in conscience. He 
admits, indeed, that the word is ^* popularly' used in a much wider 
sense," (and we add philosophically), and that ^' our moral judgments 
are attributed directly to conscience itself, and that, even when they 
are discredited as erroneous." But he asks us to discriminate be- 
tween these three things — the conscience properly so called, the moral 
judgments and the moral sentiments, all of which are popularly re- 
ferred to one power. These are but part of the elements involved. 
There is more behind which is, both in popular language and by phi- 
losophers, referred to the same power. There is the sense or feeling 
of obligation, which never yet was associated with anything but con- 
science. By some writers, it hardly need be said, this is made the 
central element in it. There are those who deny that faculty any 
intuition of right, or of such propositions as have be* n here in- 
stanced,* who concede that when this peculiar idea, oughtnes?, and 
the peculiar feeling it arouses are present, conscience has begun to 
act. Here we have sensibilit}* entering into the meaning of the word. 
Prof. H. N. Day, in his recent '^Science of Ethics," though he makes 
conscience narrower than '^the moral faculty," gives it three func- 

♦Dr. Calderwood, it will be noticed, in using ^'reason" as a synonym for 
consdenoe, and maintaining that to educate It is to ^^teach reason how to per- 
ceive the self-evident," denies to it anything else but these two (alleged) forms 
of intuitive reason, (p. 81). With him conscience is nothing if not intuition. 
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tions, (1) to recognize and feel dut}- ; (2) to oblige to the perform- 
ance of it, ("it is often called sense of obligation"); (3) to praise or 
blame, pp. 18-20. And besides other intellectual acts Sidgwick sa3's 
in his "Methods of Ethics" : "Conscience implies properly the pass- 
ing of moral judgments on ourselves" p. 180, which is undoubtedly 
part of the meaning of "praise or blame," for we not only com- 
mend and condemn acts, but the actors — ourselves and others — and 
part of the meaning here too, is that of feeling or sensibility. It has 
been often noticed that some make prominent the intellectual ele- 
ments, excluding those of sensibilitj*, and some set forth the elements 
of sensibility to the exclusion of the intellectual, and on each side a 
true and satisfactory science of ethics has thus been rendered impos- 
sible. 

We have now the complex meaning of conscience before us, con- 
taining five elements, (1) A primitive intuition ; (2) Laws or axioms; 
(8) Judgments of acts ; (4) Sense of obligation ; (5) Personal ap- 
proval or disapproval after action. So far as oensibility enters into 
some of these, at least, it must be admitted that it can be educated — 
normally or abnormally — and so that conscience can be. So far as 
intellectual powers and processes, which are not intuitive enter in, 
it must also be conceded that conscience can be educated. And at 
the point where the judgment begins to act morally, whether in the 
(8) element or the (2), it must be admitted that conscience is intellec- 
tually fallible and open to mistake ; and also that an^^ feeling that is 
prompted by mistake of judgment, — even though it be a feeling of 
pure obligation, or that which enters "into conscientious approbation 
or disapprobation" of ourselves or others, for acts misjudged to be 
right or wrong, — is and must be an erroneous or misplaced feeling. 
It is believed that this more complete analysis than Dr. Calderwood's, 
more fully and justly settles these vexed and perplexing questions in 
ethical philosophy. 

The distinction between moral ideas and particular moral judg- 
ments, carrying with it the dividing line between what is fallible and 
subject to education and what is not, was brought out in the Contem- 
porary hevievo for April, 1872. ("The Ba.dica.l Qlestion in Ethics" 
by Alex. Taylor Innes). "Conscience as a code can be accounted for, 
and conscience as an idea of ought cannot." Upon some of the 
bearings of utility upon the moral code as there stated, nothing can 
be said in this discussion ; but the analysis that places all considera- 
tions 'of utility among moral judgments, below the plane of intuitive 
moral ideas, is clear. An interesting little American book, (" The 
Two Consciences," Philadelphia, 1870) had previously made a simi 
lar distinction under the terms, "Conscience the inward witness, and 
Conscience the moral law." So far as it goes — its purpose being 
simply practical and not at all speculative — this book well shows the 
complex nature of conscience. It shows that the same things cannot 
be said with truth of it as witness within us and as law to us. Nor 
can the same things be true of an}' of the five elements oar analysis 
discovers iu it. An}' question which must be answered affirmatively 
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of the intuition element in it, may be answered negatively of other 
elements. Any question asked about conscience as a whole, without 
discriminating among these five elements, may be answered both 
ways. Is conscience fallible ? Yes, and no. Can conscience be ed- 
ucated ? Yes, and no ! 

The analysis here traced had been taught for years in college 
classes before any of the works named in this paper had appeared. 
It saves any distinction between conscience and moral faculty. 

Iowa College, March, 1877. geo. f. magoun. 



Swedenborg's Views on the Question : Does the Mind Sleep f 

Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 

m 

Being neither a philosopher nor of literary occupation, might ex- 
case, if not forbid, appearing in your pages ; but I have a strong de- 
sire to present thoughts of others, who have just claims to be heard, 
on queries propounded by your correspondent, £. M. CheMe}', in 
the January number. 

" What is Mind ? " " What is Sleep ? '* 

As to what is mind, he sets about showing ?iow it may have been 
evolved from matter. If it is an answer at all, it is not to the ques- 
tion asked — what^ not how evolved. Perhaps the solution of one is 
not less difficult than the other, 3'et distinct, and should be kept sep- 
arate. £. M. C. savs, ''Mind is evolved from matter." Another 
says, " It is spirit.". Well, what the one and what the other ? 
Change of designation does not help us. Somewhat of its modes of 
operation, known, may help us ; and perhaps this is all that can fall 
within finite grasp. One demonstrable fact is, mind is dual, of two 
essential elements, spirit-heat and spirit-light. Consciousness and 
observation settle this much, viz. : heat of love, light of thought. 
This one knows in himself, and sees it universal in man and beast. 

Now, that heat of love and light of understanding are elemental in 
matter, I do not believe, nor that anything latent in matter can evolve 
love or understanding, nor anything common, or elemental between 
mind and matter. Not accepting your correspondent's premises nor 
his conclusions therefrom, analysis of either is unnecessary ; but 
with becoming deference I will attempt to show the opposite. 

We suppose it conceded that man is not man by virtue of face 
and body, any more than by virtue of his coat and pantaloons, but 
that man is man by virtue of his wiU and understanding. Up to one 
degree below these, beasts possess all in common with man on the 
physical plane, on which plane, the difference being not in quality, but in 
degree of development. '' To the extent of beast-instinct, " says S we- 
denborg, '' it is identical with that of man, in whom, if the higher de- 
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gvees are not opened, man is bat a beast." Man is man, by pos- 
sessing two degrees of mind above the brute. If these do not saber- 
dinate the animal degree, man is not man proper, but remains a 
brute. Love of reputation, and other restraining forces, mitigate his 
brute nature here, as all observation affirms, but not hereafter, when 
restraint is thrown off. The same author says : '^ The human mind 
Is constituted of three degrees, altitudinally, i. e., on*^. within the oth- 
er — natural, intellectual and affectional ; each discrete, not continu- 
ous, one into the other.'' It is a question, I believe, whether life in 
anv form is void of sensation. Wo know it is not, even in some 
plants. Sense is a property of mind. Matter^ in itself, never lived, 
therefore cannot die ; hence, man's body is just as dead, while the man- 
spirit is in it, as it is when he is gone out of it ; as the statue has no 
more life while the artist's hand is busy upon it, than when in the 
quarry ; and material organs of sense have as little sensation in them- 
selves as the block of marble. Some author savs all sense, in what- 
ever organism, is spirit. Man, beast, or tree lives, by life derived to 
it, from one only source. Life is one, 'm infinitely varied forms. 
These higher degrees are absolutel}^ sun and moon, in man's spirit, or 
mind expanse, of which, by correspondence, the natural sun and 
moon are but effigies, mere garments of life. ^' He clotheth himself 
with light, as with a garment." The sun, of itself, has no more life 
in it, than the blade of grass it mediately creates. If there be no 
spirit-sun in our moral and intellectual expanse, whence come the 
heai of affection and the light of understanding ? God tabernacles in 
man, beast and shrub that burns and is not consumed, but lives only 
by his presence in it. 

By common consent, the Christian world affirms that man is born 
a beast, and therefore must be born again into higher and more inter- 
ior degrees of mind, or go out of the world as he came into it — a 
brute. The natural or seminal degree is continent, in or on which 
the higher is to be inseminated by education and moral culture. 
'^ Learn of Me and ve shall not walk in darkness." 

This is how mind is evolved^born. It is less marvelous, so to 
speak, than the birth of the brute-part of humanity, because we see 
the process, and are instrumental, in part, of its development, or 
birth, into higher and higher truth. We could quote very much more 
from that wonderful man, Swedenborg, showing sharp and heaven- 
wide distinctions between mind and matter; that man is man by vir- 
tue of moral rationality, not b^' mere intellectual rationality ; and not 
by virtue of his face and body, any more than by hat, coat, panta- 
loons and boots ; and the one is as likely to be resurrected as the 
other. 

The two lower degrees of the mind, if subordinated to moral obedi- 
ence, to moral law, by subservience of the lower to the higher, then 
the lower is resurrected into nnit}^ with the highest ; and this, I take 
it, is resurrection of humanity-proper, out of beast-humanity into 
true spirit-manhood organization. We will attempt an illustration, 
commonplace, it may be, hut to the point, I think. Ambition is a nn- 
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iversal passion. Select a young man, fired b}' this passion to reach 
the pinnacle of fame, b}' bis art in sculpture, new and absolutely 
unique : thus he stands on the outermost confines of the known, 
heard of or conceived in that art, and explores beyond. What, and 
where is that beyond ? It is called imagination. What is that ? 
It is seeing images in spirit-form, through the spirit-eye, in the spirit- 
world. It does not see what does not exist, does it? No ; the field 
and forms are infinite and substantial as eternity itself. This, then, 
is the field this artist explores — no ice-field bars the voj^age of dis- 
covery of a new image — to find a spirit-image in that infinite picture 
gallery, from which he can take one step beyond the hitherto known . 
He seizes this beau ideal perfection of beauty, to ultimate in marble 
by which his cunning shall achieve the coveted end— /am6. This 
end-cause sets in motion all subsequent instrumental cause, by which 
to reach that end. It explored and seized the beau ideal; it seized 
the block of marble ; it ran down through his arm, through his mallet 
and chisel ; it nerved it and wrought off every chip. The last touch 
given, where is it ? It is not in the block or statue ; It returned, the 
instant it reached that goal, to iiself in the form of gratified ambi- 
tion. Now, is there anything in common between that end-animus 
and block, or statue ? Could the block itself evolve first or second 
cause of its ultimation into a statue ? The spirit-pattern is au eter- 
nal verity. Time shall dissipate the marble statue as the dew of 
morning. 

*^ What is Sleep ? " Like all phenomenal consciousness, a name^ with 
most of us, substitutes itself for knowledge and philosophy of the sub- 
ject named. Sleep is supposed to be both a psychological and physi- 
ological alternation of two states of two subjects — mind and bod}^ : 
whereas, but one sleeps ; the other, as active in sleep as in waking, 
retires from the controlling activitj' of that which sleeps. This 
activity we call dreams. Life cannot suspend and resume, at will, it- 
self; neither can it weary. If it could, considered in itself, it Qould 
die, which it cannot. Where, or how, it retires from conscious rela- 
tion to its earth-body, is not so easily shown : yet can be shown, to a 
willing student. Its relation to the mundane is for inception in swad- 
dling clothes, organization or continent-vessel for educational ends. 
In waking state, mind is as unconscious of the body as in sleep. In 
such state, tcAere is it? Is it not where affection and thought are? 
Where is that? In a world of spirit-affection and thought. Sleep- 
ing or waking, the body cannot localize mind, but mind can localize 
itself in an instant at the remotest star in the firmament. Space, 
hence, is but an appearance. As afi^rmatory of this, I will cite a 
transaction in a dream, which may be familiar. A gentleman, in 
Liverpool, on going to bed, looked at his watch as he lay down. He 
immediately fell asleep, and dreamed he received a dispatch from New 
Tork, stating that his presence was required immediately, to dispose 
of an important matter of business. He set about preparations to 
be absent, took steamer, landed in New York, transacted the busi- 
ness, took the steamer again and returned to Liverpool. Some little 
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disturbance awoke bim ; he looked at his watch, and found that he 
had slept just five minutes. The time required for all this would have 
been three months. This is conclnsive that thought is not predicable 
of matter, space nor time. Nothing can be more manifest than that 
mind cannot sleep, because it cannot in itself fatigue nor suspend ac- 
tivity. What sleeps? I will risk an answer. The animal contingent 
or instrument of mind sleeps, not fVom a real, but from apparent vol- 
untary, or self-moved activity. The machinery squeaks as a dry 
journal for lack of lubricating, nervous fluid. We feel that squeak, 
if we do not hear it, and it requires time for another set of activities 
to obtain and apply that lubricating, nervous fluid. The machine 
must stop, wait for this. The interim necessar^^ is called sleep. A 
beautiAil writer, Prof. Geo. Bush, late of New York, says : " The 
brain is fountain and almoner of this nervous fluid during sleep." 
The great Swedenborg says : ^' The rear, as distinguished from the 
frontal, never sleeps, being the organ of the affectional, as distin- 
guished from the rational — frontal — which sleeps from fatigue on its 
watch-tower. Affection is the driver ; thought, the team, driven, dis- 
tinct in the finite ; a unit in the infinite man — Christ — the esse of all 
life and all forms. It is dual, of necessity, in tlie ultimate man and 
woman ; neither sharply one nor the other. If they were, one woald 
burn up, the other freeze up, in an instant ; hence, each is only part 
man and part woman. Marriage, ;?e7/ecf, restores it in image-unit; 
hence, likeness of Its creator in form ; and in turn, apparent procre- 
ation of their own finite image and likeness (children). ^*- 1 said, ye 
fire gods." All mind, affection and thought, is derived to the finite 
image by influx of the Divine, mediately, except, perhaps, the com- 
munications ot the prophets ; because they say, '' Thus saith the 
Lord," direct. This is very peculiar by John, in the Revelations 
given throusch him : *' I turned to see tbe voice that spake to me." 
He heard the voice, as behind him. Swedenborg says : '^AU spirit 
influx is through the occiput, into the cerebellum, thence into the 
cerebrum ;*' hence, John turned to see the voice. Doubtless, it ap- 
peared to him as audible, from a person, standing behind him. The 
matter communicated was wonderful and peculiar; the mode was 
not, it being according to universal law. Thought is spirit-speech, 
no less than when clothed with audible, articulate sound ; and no less 
flows to him from a source outside himself as thought, than when 
another person bodily stands before him, and communicates thoughts 
he never knew before, and never could know but ftom a source out- 
side himself. To conceive a thought implies power to execute it ; aye, 
a universe of thought-forms, and this, in dream as in waking, ration- 
ally alike. Is not every form in the universe God's thought-form? 
Does not prototype-life-form project its shadow in material nature? 
If not, from whence? Can posterior beget prior ; type, its prototype? 
If a blade of grass, then a planet. As said, life is one in a universe, 
as in a molecule. When it is said the cerebrum is voluntary and the 
cerebellum 'involuntary, it is not meant absolutely, but physiologi- 
cally. Nothing is voluntary but life itself; not even law, physical or 
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otherwise, is voluntarj' or independent of a will-power that controls 
it. Many believe the universe created, and then set in motion like a 
perpetual-motion machine, and abandoned ; but not a sparrow falls, 
not a hair of the head, not an atgm in the sunbeam not specifically 
controlled, equally as a planet. Philosophy might teach the skeptic 
chis fact. The ^hole unit is constituted of particular- units. You 
must govern the particular, or you cannot govern the general ; be- 
cause the general is made up of particulars, each of which, in itself, 
is a general, therefore independent of any extraneous law ; other than 
the infinite law within itself, governing the general through and by its 
particidarSy proximatek. 

Unless somewhat is known of tbe true relation of mind and matter, 
nothing can be truly known of either. Tbe past generation of Christians 
has shrunk from penetrating ibto the rationale of psychology and physi- 
ology« lest the truth of one should destroy the truth of the other. Hap- 
pily, that day is gone by. The Christianity of all men should be 
most willing to investigate all truth ; and if it dissipates his religious 
dogma^ he is all the richer for his loss. The doctrine of evolution 
recently put forth, shocked the Christian world to its center. If true 
(and 110 rational man can doubt it), it necessarily afiSrms a spiritual 
evolution as its cause; for one cannot occur without the other ; and 
if true, it is no cause of alarm. Alarm results from these great phil- 
osophers discovering but half of a truth. It is a general conviction 
of those called Swedenborgians, that man had an animal mother, but 
not an animal father ; similar, though higher in grade, was the incep* 
tion of Christ in the womb of Mary, the Virgin. Philosophers are 
ridiculously shy of committing themselves in avowal of a supreme 
^irit-cause. But this is aside. Christians ne^d not be afraid of sci- 
ence, but take it as a lighted torch down to explore the foundation 
rock of their hopes, which, if shaken by true science, had better be 
thrown to the wind. Science is Nature's correspondence of form, 
to its prototype spirit-cause. This, and this only, is foundation sci- 
ence ; and that, so-called, if not rooted in this, is not science proper 
— ^^arcana of nature." Everything natural refers itself to spirit- 
cause. Ph^'siolog}', dissociated with spirit, is like a sunbeam cut off 
midway from heaven to earth. The generally received theological 
philosophy cuts asunder God and his universe, lest it should secular- 
ize its Creator ; as if scientific truth were not equally religious truth. 
This, more than an}' other cause, perhaps, renders nature opaque in- 
deed, in another sense than mere mundanity ; religiously extinguish* 
ing light in the burning bush, at sight of which Moses put off his shoes 
in hoi}' awe and reverence. Ever}- other bush in the universe is 
equally a burning bush. If our spirit eye is opened to. see the life- 
fire within it, then the bush (nature) is not opaque. In them, '' they 
are a tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming forth 
out of his chamber, and as the strong man to run a race, and there 
is nothing hid from the heat thereof; " i. e., the fire in the bush. Its 
prototype spirit-bush is the strong man that runs the race. Could 
the bush run (exist) without it? Tbe natural sun is as sackcloth of 
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hair, dead in itself, the clothing onlj* of the true light and life with- 
in it, the out-born image and likeness of its Creator. As forms in 
nature are image and likeness of their mediate proximate Creator, 
can anything be more intimate than the Creator in his image? Then 
why not recognize Him in the forms outborn from Him? Is He not 
continuity of life in all that lives? Yet, by an imaginary sdcred re- 
moteness they bow Him off His throne, and out of His dominions, as 
if knowledge of Him destroyed awe and reverence for Him ; so set- 
ting an '' altar to an unknown God." God has no necessitj* for a 
vicegerent, other than the ^' bush." This may be unnecessarily ex- 
tended, but recognition of somewhat of fundamental principles is quite 
necessary to correct knowledge of the subject in hand — " What is 
mind?" -'What is sleep?" The first I attempted with little satis- 
faction to myself, and perhaps with less to others. For whatever 
success, if any, I am indebted to the greatest metaphysician, I think, 
of which the world has any knowledge, Emanuel Swedenborg, from 
whom we could make a book of quotations ; but one or two will suf- 
fice, and these only on the psychologj' of sleep. ^' Sense in general, 
or general sense is distinguished into voluntary and involuntary ; 
voluntary sense is proper to the cerebrum ; involuntary sense to 
the cerebellum. These two general senses are joined with man, but 
still distinct. The fibres issuing, ft-om the cerebrum exhibit the gen- 
eral voluntary* sense ; the fibres issuing from the cerebellum exhibit, 
in general, involuntary sense. Fibres of this double origin conjoin 
in the two appendices called Medulla Oblongata and Medulla Spinalis, 
and pass through them into the body and form together its members, 
viscera and organs, and gird about the bodj' as the muscles and 
skin. The organs of the senses receive mostly fibres from the cere- 
brum ; hence, man has sense ; and hence, motion, according to will ; 
but the parts within that girding, or enclosure, called viscera of the 
body, receive fibres from the cerebellum ; hence, man has no sense 
thereof, neither are those parts at disposal of the will. From these 
considerations, it may in some degree appear what sense, in general, 
is ; i. e. : General voluntary sense, and general invoiuntar}' sense. 
There must be a general, or there cannot exist or subsist a particular. 
£very particular is circumstanced according to quality and state of 
what is general sense and motion, with man." ^^ Waking state, by 
waking conditions of the cerebrum, is all dependent upon it : as 
this holds the voluntary principle, in a kind of erect tension, 
over the whole bod}', by a continuous suppl}' of the nervous fluid, of 
which the brain is reservoir and almoner. The efifect is, the whole 
structure is kept in comparative uprightness and vigor ; the inter- 
stices and fissures are kept open, a freer passage between them, in a 
state opposite to collapse. 

During sleep, on the other hand, they are in a measure closed and 
almost obliterated, by approximate parietes, or walls. The two con- 
ditions, being represented, somewhat, by a number of sacks, filled 
and emptied. Collapse of the cerebrum causes corresponding collapse 
in the lungs, bringing nearer together the loosened vesicles, or air- 
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cells and obstructs breathing ; this occasions stertor, or snoring. For 
the same reason, the foldings of the brain lose tension and become- 
flaccid. There is dull stupidness, after waking ; and after several 
yawnings and stretchings, a requisite tenseness enables them to be 
controlled by the will. The string must be tightened, ere it wil! 
speed the arrow, through the day. During sleep, this order is re- 
versed. The cerebrum yields up the empire to the cerebellum, which 
governs the involuntary — the lungs, the secreting and assimilating 
processes ever going on asleep, as awake." '' I have been instruc- 
ted," says Swedenborg,^'that the cerebellum is awake, when the cere- 
brum is asleep." Having within it, a spirit wiU power, controlling^ 
the whole internal economy. It is not left to go on of itself. 

A few words on the philosophy of dreams. 

The understanding is a form of the es8e==will. "Will is love."^ 
^'Lcve is life." The I or ego : It cannot sleep, or intermit activity* 
It appears to withdraw, in sleep, from control of the understandings 
physical machinery of which wearies from friction. We do not hear, 
but feel it squeak, like a dry journal, for lack of lubrication, — lack of 
nervous fluid, — which must have alternate time for generating in 
sleep, as for expending, in wakefulness, on its watch-tower. As to 
bow the nervous fluid is secreted, the inquirer is referred to Sweden- 
berg's "Animal Kingdom." Of myself, I pretend not to know. Its 
showing is too extended to be introduced iiere, but we hope every one 
will do himself the benefit of turning to that Tronderful work, without 
which, much here will appear crude. Where he describes the lacteals, 
he says : " Every fibre carries with it the animus, or affection of its 
parent cerebrum or cerebellum ; consequently, different kinds of love^ 
desire, hate, loathing, longings, antipathies, and all their various 
states. The mesenteric fibres, animated by the brain, are yrhat com- 
Doand and cause the delicate mouths of the lacteals to seize whatever 
desired, and reject whatever disliked ; and apply their little lips to 
drink, as desire prompts, or corrugate, retract and close their orifices, 
in disgust." None can suppose these wonderful operations carried on 
without intelligence. The cerebrum is asleep; hence, it is a hidden 
wisdom in the affections, called, the "involuntary," or the cerebellum. 
Is not this " The stuff dreams are made of?" — wild and tumultuous, 
yet more sharply distinct and vivid, than waking thought? Absent, 
the volitive understanding? No; not absent; asleep. This interior 
will is wideawake, full of fantastic life. We have shown, man can- 
not originate thought, when awake; less, if possible, when asleep. 
Dream is thought. Where does it come from, and how ? By influx 
from spirits — " their name is legion " — about us. 

April 7, 1877. B. G. Child. 
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RaphaeVs " Hours." 

[The following text to Raphael's Day and Night Hours, translated 
from the German of Carl Clauss b}' Anna C. Brackett, will prove of 
Interest to many of our readers. — Ed.] 

In the 15th century the Ideas which stirred the Middle Ages, had 
tired themselves out and a new Time began. In place of inspired 
belief, appeared, borne by the movement towards renovation which 
pulsated through all spiritual agitations, the epoch of a no less en- 
thusiastic investigation. This new direction of the time led to the 
study of antiquit}^ which opened to the spirit anew the beauty of the 
world, of sensuous life. For art also was the enthusiasm for the 
antique, the baptism of regeneration. The Renaissance, as this era 
of art history is called, arose from a careful study of ancient art. In 
spite of the heedlessness with which Christian Rome had destroyed 
the monuments of antiquity for h millennium, there was still a very 
considerable number of great architectural structures extant. Arch- 
itecture was the first which assumed the classical Roman style^ 
and so sought to make for itself a new language of forms. Also 
Sculpture and Painting were drawn into the general movement, and 
restored after classical models. 

With regard to the organism of the composition, or the conformity 
to law, the Renaissance was behind the art-form of the Middle Ages, 
und the Gothic, but far excelled them in practical applicability, in 
variety and manifoldness. While the Gothic plan allowed to the sis- 
ter arts of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting but little room to 
display themselves, the architecture of the Renaissance entered into 
the closest relations with them ; a relation which aided the art of De- 
coration, especially that of inner rooms. Art displayed in this pro- 
vince a richness, a beauty and a harmony which will take captive the 
sense of all times. Although architecture gave the impulse and cre- 
ated the field on which the arts could work united, it was neverthe- 
less less the architects than the great painters and sculptors who 
carried this branch of decoratfon to so beautiful an unfolding, consid- 
ering which, we must remember that the greatest painters of the 
XV th century were also sculptors and architects. 

The noblest improvement in the decorative style in painting, is to 
be ascribed to the universal genius of Raphael. The examples which 
he had at Rome, the painted decorations of difiierent rooms in the 
Vatican, &c., furnished the first direction, and the antique paintings 
showed to the artist the way to the most correct solution of that sort 
of examples. 

Already in Florence, during his second residence in his native city 
of Urbino, at the court of Duke Guidobaldo, the Italian Charles Au- 
gustus, the newly discovered Literature, Philosophy and Poetry had 
met him, but in the capitol of Christendom in Rome«the whole nobil- 
ity of art of the ancient world was revealed to him. Numerous 
monuments of the olden time were here preserved. The baths of 
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Titus, just discovered, allowed one to guess at their magnificence. 
The Laocoon group, the Apollo Belvidere, the Torso of Hercules, as 
well as many other celebrated works of art, had, at that time, been 
found. Supported by his old friends, the antiquary Andreas Fulvio, 
and the Count Castiglione, Raphael plunged into the study of anti- 
quity, and the care with which he watched over the disinterment of, 
and sought to preserve, the fragments of art of the old world, saved 
from the ruins in Rome, bears witness to the devotion and enthusiasm 
for the ancient art, which he, as well as Michael Angelo, placed far 
above their own. There witnesses to this also, the project which he 
had so long in mind of drawing the full plan of ancient Rome, and 
of representing the old buildings in ground plan and elevation. This 
study widened Raphael's views and purified hisst^^le, which, thencefor- 
ward, showed itself free from the confusion and onesidedness of the 
style of the Middle Ages. This impulse, which was received through 
the antique, did not show itself in Raphael's works as a learned en- 
thusiasm, but as the* progress of a soul filled with beauty. Nowhere 
is his drawing dependent on the antique ; it does not stand under it, 
but, as guarding its independence, above it. Always, even when he 
deals with an antique subject, he remains Raphael and the child of 
his time, while his seizing is more individual and has a warmer pic- 
turesqueness than those of antiquity. Finding the right proportion 
of the relation between standard beauty with that of the individual, 
the transition between the Christian art and the antique, is perfectly 
found in Raphael : the balancing of these two great contradictories of 
the painting and plastic styles, around which the magnetic needle of 
art-history is always vibrating. In the fact that in Raphael's works, 
content and form are the same (or, perfcctl}' correspond), and that 
the subject matter becomes a truly artistic motive, is to be found the 
reason why, in all times, the beauty of his works is comprehensible, 
and whj' every heart, without consideration of religious belief, warms 
at their contemplation. While in the great historical and ecclesias- 
tical representations of Raphael, there is always an excess of thought 
over the forniy in the ancient myths, a subject offered itself to the 
painter, in which his sense of form undimmed and pure could revel. 
Often, and willingl}', his fancy plunged into the sea of Grecian beau- 
ty and, in its warm, dazzling play, relieved itself from the earnest 
philosophical tasks which were set forth in the moulds of his art. 
And even in these moulds for embossed work and tapestries, his 
overflowing fancy finds in the myth and allegory the elements in 
which he can lei the themes of his great pictures, in the richest inter- 
relation, spread themselves out in a playful manner, and harmoni- 
ouslj' die away. In this sort of architectural, fantastic form-play 
in the arabesque, whose design was for the border and surroundjng of 
great historical paintings, or the adornment of certain rooms, in one 
word, in decorative painting, there was unfolded in Raphael an art 
which, in its richness and obedience to the form of composition, as 
well as in its wonderful combination of style and natural truth in 
drawing, will remain for all ages a standard. 
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Many of Raphael's sketches for this sort of wall-decorations, have 
come down to us only in the form of copies by his scholars, or of 
drawings or engravings. To these last belong the well-known alle- 
gorical representations of the Hours of Raphael. These are supposed 
to be part of the decorations entitled '* The All-Conquering Power of 
Love," in a room of the Vatican (the so-called bath-room ot Cardinal 
Bibbiena) ; in the same way they are said to have been drawn 
in the Villa Spada on the Palatine Hill. But now no trace of 
these paintings is to be found in either of these places. And^ 
moreover, there is nothing known as to where the originals were 
found from which these copies were engraved. Later, the composi- 
tion, as also the engravings, were ascribed to Raphael. Since then 
they were, at least by his deserving biographer, Passavant, accredited 
to the pupils of the great master. But Passavant does not seem to^ 
be very reliable, for he takes pictures as copies of the antique in the 
museum at Naples, which are real pictures fVom Pompeii, an opinion 
which he modifies afterward in a later edition of his book. But be 
thts as it may, the compositions, as a whole, bear the stamp of Raph- 
ael's genius, and show his way of seizing th^ subjects, impressed, as 
he was, with his study of the antique ; and we assume that for most of 
the pictures Raphael's designs were used. At any rate, they are not un- 
worthy, for the most part, of the name of the great master. The}* depict 
the poetical states of mind which the different hours of the day and 
night awaken in men. The bearers of these moods, twelve floating 
female forms, are clearly distinguishable in character, and wonderfhlly 
thought out in form ; their grace of posture is full of action, and their 
hovering is most delicately expressed in the motion of the body and 
drapery. 

These representations do not adopt our division of the hours, but 
that of the Orientals, according to which the day, fVom sunrise to> 
sunset, was divided into six hours ; and the night, from sunset to sun- 
rise, in the same way. With high-held torch, awaking the sleepers, 
comes in swift flight the first hour of day, lightly draped and joyous 
— in the loose folds of her robe the roses with which she daily adorns 
the eastern gate of heaven. A beaming smile on her lips, in restful, 
serene grace, floats in the morning, in f\ill splendor, in the second 
picture, over the awakened earth. A noble figure, entirely in Raph- 
ael's style, forms the third picture, which, in freshest fullness of life^ 
descends under the sign of Jupiter — the shining one who rules in the 
richness of light. The censer denotes the offering to be brought ta 
the god. The figure with the sun-dial, the fourth, shows the after- 
noon hours. In the fiflh picture the day is seen departing, and, as in 
the glow of the twilight, smiling back on us, carr3'ing in her left hand 
the fruit of her creation, a bunch of grain, while her right points to> 
ward the rising light of night — the moon — to whom she must relin- 
quish her sovereignty. In the sixth picture, at last, floats in the 
twilight, in one hand holding a nosegay, the flower-greeting of Love, 
in the other a bat, the symbol of the joyous train of wavering imag- 
inations. In muffled flight, bringing the sleep-inducing poppy- 
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^eads, and with the owl, there draws near the Orst hour of night. A 
long, many-folded robe v lis modestly the figure, and the beautiful 
face glows mild as the star-light with an expression of dreaming, of 
•longing, and of the faintly-remembered pleasure of the day. The 
planet rising over the head of the figure in the background, is the 
malicious Mars, betokening the many evils which threaten mankind 
-daring the night. The second representation is devoted to the flight 
of time, to the thought of the past which comes to the soul in the 
^till hours of the night, and we see a hastily passing figure, with an 
hour-glass held on high. Silent, sheltering under the thick veil of 
her dark raiment the dismal animals of night, floats up the midnight 
finder the sign of Saturn, the harmful Saturn, 

" Who the secret 
Birth of things in the bosom of the earth 
And in the depths of the soul, controls ; 
And rules over all that the light avoids," 

The friendly aspect of night as the fountain of the joy of love and 
-as the source, at the same time, of poetical unfoldings, is shown in 
the picture Inscribed to the fourth hour of night. Under the benig- 
nant star of Venus appears to us a form of beauty, the owl on her 
arm is here the bird of Minerva, and betokens the secrets of wisdom, 
which discover themselves to the inspired seeker in the stillness of 
night. The fifth hour of the night is represented as pouring the dew 
out ; while, finally, the sixth hour, a winged figure, represents the 
sweet pictures, which the dreams of the morning bring. Over her 
head twinkles Mercury which, in the moruing twilight, goes before 
the appearance of the sun, and taking powerful possession of the 
soul life of men, leads joj'ous dream-forms to the bed of the sleeper. 
But Mercury is also the mediator between the earth and the lower 
world, and accompanies the souls of the dead to the ferr\*-man of 
Acheron, to their last rest. And we can well in this last picture find 
still a deeper meaning in the beautiful figure. Is it notPs^xhe loosed 
from the many weights of the body upward floating, returning to her 
everlasting home. The butterfly wings of the figure, the singing 
8^ an on her arm denote still more. According to the old idea (Pla- 
to's), the swan sings her last song more joyfuU}* than ail others, for 
she sings it with the consciousness that she is going after death to a 
better life, and to possess the God whose servant she is. 

In the little pictures at the base, decorated with animals, the mean- 
ing of the large figures can be farther traced, and it will not be 
without interest to follow out the concealed meaning. The swan 
(Day 1), the tortoise (Day 1), the dove (Day 2), the ram (Day 4), are 
here the animals sacred to Aphrodite. The bristly animal (Night 4) 
and the panther betoken the double nature of lov3 ; as well as the snake 
teasing squirrel (Night 1), its play with jealousy ; farther, the altar 
wound round with a snake (Day 5), prosperity or health. The lizard 
before the urn (Night 1) containing diseases, evil dreams, &c., is the 
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good angel of the sleeper. The tripod with a flame and watched by 
a cock (Night 6), is the altar of the Penates, the symbol of peaceful 
home-life. The meaning of the owl, the bird of the night which flies 
away ft*om before the emblems of the arts, as well as the other ani- 
mals with which the fancy of the painter plays, is easily seen. 

The arrangement of the pictures, their representation of the fig- 
ures on a dark background, is that of the Pompeian wall paintings. 
They are conceived in the spirit of the antique, yet the main thing is 
not alone in the contour, in the beauty of the lines of the motion, 
but also in the whole painting of the form, which is more according 
to nature than that of the antique. Several figures which really show 
the common style of the Roman school, are, it js not to be aenied, 
merely figures to fill up a space. Nevertheless, these do not disturb 
the total impression of the pictures, which in the amount of beauty 
they hold in most of the figures, ofier a rich fountain of art-enjoy- 
ment. The above-mentioned copper-plates are seldom seen, and it 
appeared to be a thankworthy undertaking of the Brockmann studio 
to acquaint the public with these graceful compositions by means of 
photography. Without wishing to give these pictures any meaning 
of our own which is not in them, we desired only to give to the spec- 
tator a few hints. 



On The Dialectic. 

Our correspondent, N. L. H., from East Toronto, Canada, writes : 
^' One w«rd in your journal has to me been vague and obscure from 
the very first. I refer to the term 'dialectic' In your 'Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy' it is spoken of as being too difi3cult for an ele- 
mentary treatise, or words to that effect. Mahan calls it 'The doc- 
trine of fallacies,' which only stirs up the darkness. HegeFs Logic 
is said to contain a peculiar 'dialectic,' or an infallible "dialectic" : 
Some writers have contrasted the ^dialectic' with the analytic sys- 
tem, but all leave the word literally undefined. Yet it 'hops up' 
and 'crops out' in almost ever}' chapter of the Journal. In one 
place it seems to be a sort of mental evolution by which the cocooa 
is carefblly unwound till the silken egg of truth appears. Again, it 
seems a sort of third act or effort of the mind to establish a mean 
between analysis and synthesis ; but it is generally referred to as a 
specific style, mode or rule of directing mental forces, and if such be 
the case, then the word 'dialectic' ought to be susceptible of such a 
direct definition or illustration as will make it plain. 

''With the notes before me, I can very readily learn any tune, but I 
cannot learn a tune by hearing others sing it, unless I can see the 
notes, because no two 'rote' singers sing alike when separately sieg- 
ing what they call the same tune. Just so with the word 'diidectic,' 
from its use in the Journal of Speculative Philosopbt a dozen 
definitions may be deduced, all agreeing in the main, yet no two 
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alike. Now^ if the word, like 'Logic/ Is not susceptible of a clear 
definition, I would like to know it;, and if it is, I would like to know 
the definition.'- 

[N. L. H. will see another attempt at defining the dialectic in the 
notice of Dr. Kj^m's Metaphysical Investigations, in the present num- 
ber of the Journal. — Editor]. 



Seabury Divinity School, 

The Divinity School of the Seabury Mission, at Faribault, Minne- 
sota, is a theological seminary, educating young mm fVom many dio- 
ceses, East, South and West. Graduates from colleges are received 
on their testimonials, and others upon examination. There is a pre- 
paratory department, served by tutors, to fit those not ready for the 
theological course. In this about as much attention is given to phil- 
osophical studies as in most of our colleges, t. e., a good portion of 
one year is given to psychology and morality, in which the books 
made use of have been. Porter on the Intellect, Cousins' Psychology, 
Sir W. Hamilton's Metaphysics, Bishop Butler's Sermons, Whewell's 
Morality and Calderwood's Hand Book. It is found, however, when 
the divinit}* course is commenced that there is great inequality of 
preparedness in this class of studies. 

In the theological curriculum there is a department of ethics and 
apologetics, to which as much time is given as could ever be given in 
a three years' course, considering the number of special departments, 
yet which might be made very considerable, were there a higher stand- 
ard of attainment upon entrance. The trustees have given to it 
more time and prominence than is usual in our theological seminar- 
ies, and are aware of its inrportance. This chair they design to fill 
at the proper time with a special professor, but meanwhile its work 
is done by the professor of divinity, who meets each of the three 
classes twice a week. 

The junior year is given to pure ethics (formal ethics). Joufft'oy's 
Introduction is used as a guide. The chief moral systems, selfish, 
sentimental and rational are examined and criticised. Special lec- 
tures are given upon the Kantian Ethics, the later forms of utilitar- 
ianism and the modern derivative theory (Spencerian, &c.). 

The middle year is given to apologetics, but during it materialistic 
and pantheistic schemes are studied and criticised. In all this the 
benefit of the course in pure ethics of the junior year is greatly felt. 

The senior 3'ear is given to Christian ethics, with Martensen for 
text book. In this there is a re-survey of the ground-work, as modi- 
fied by Christian postulates ; the proper methods are given for the 
study of casuistry ; the students are brought face to face with all the 
great practical questions of the day, and the solutions which Christi- 
anity gives contrasted with all other solutions. 
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This course is meagre enoagb, but the design is to improTe it year 
by year. More can be made of it, Just in proportion as the standard 
of attainment in our colleges is elerated, to which that of the prepa- 
ratory department at Faribault will be made parallel. J. s. k. 

Faribault, Minn., March 15, 1877. 



Philosophy at Iowa College. 

The philosophical course in this college occupies four terms. The 
«tudy is preceded by a short course in the senior academy year, in- 
tended to awaken the student's thoughts about his own mind, and 
-start a philosophical habit for the college course from the beginning. 
The first term of study in college (third junior), is occupied with em- 
ipirical psychology, going through consciousness and perception — a new 
analysis of conception, not taught in the books, being supplied, with the 
larger part of the discussion of the re-presentative faculty. Here are laid 
the foundations of anti-materialism. The second term carries the class 
through the remainder of the intellectual faculties and processes, (save 
that stud}^ of intuition which is related to theism,) and also through 
/sesthetics, theoretic and critical. Much is supplied in respect to re- 
lations of individual and general concepts, and distinctions between 
.generalization and intuition. The sensibilities and the will, with 
the theory of ethics and the theistic argument, introductory to nat- 
ural theology, occupy the third term (second senior), the moral argu- 
ment being combined with others. The remainder of moral phi- 
losophy, with logic and analogy, occupy the fourth term (third 
senior), opening the way to evidences of Christianity, preceded by 
the argument f^om analogy. Bowen's Logic is the text book, supple- 
mented with a rigorous examination of the distinctions and connec- 
tions between analogy and reasoning proper. The history of psycho- 
logical, moral, aesthetic, logical and theistic opinion is woven into the 
;analysisof topics constantly, as far as time allows ; but the formation 
of philosophical opinions by the student himself for himself (or her- 
self), is kept ever uppermost. The distinction between philosophy 
and science is carried along everywhere, culminating in the logic of 
science and the sciences on a philosophical basis in the last term. Ab- 
solute freedom of inquiry and individuality of thought, and analysis 
•carried as far as it can be, with the subordination of all text books 
*to the legitimate processes of each mind, are sought throughout. 

GEO. F. MAGOUK. 

Iowa College, Mirch 14, 1877. 
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Philosophy in the University of Wisconnn. 

There are, in the University of Wisconsin, three terms in the year 
— giving, therefore* to the seniors nine recitations of a term each. 
Five of these are devoted to Pliilosophy ; to-wit, one to deductive 
and one to inductive logic, under Prof. Carpenter ; and three to psy- 
<;hology, ethics, sesthetics, and natural theology, under President Bas- 
<x>m. The text-books used in logic are the works of Jevons and 
Fowler. The time is abundant, and the course correspondingly com- 
plete. 

In psychology the president uses the new edition of his own work, 
a somewhat difficult book. The aim of the recitation is to give the 
present conclusions on living questions in philosophy, and to pre- 
pare the mind for the slow formation of an opinion concerniug open 
points, and for the clear apprehension of settled facts. While the text 
book guides and steadies the discussion, and gives a frame-work of 
thought for the memory, much matter is incidentally introduced for 
the ^Uer presentation of opposing views, and the farther enforce- 
ment of those offered. 

In the course of the recitations subjects in philosophy are assigned 
the class*, to be discussed historically in essays beforQ the class. The 
library is well provided with works of philosophy, and the students 
are urged to read systematically in connection with the work in the 
recitation room. Leading historical facts in philosophy are thus 
brought before the class, and at least a partial knowledge of influen- 
tial systems, like that of Spencer, secured. Free discussion and in- 
quiry are had in the class-room. The effort is not so much to control 
belief, as to secure its best conditions. 

The recitation is ordered in reference to the present state of phi- 
losophy, and existing facts are made to run back into the history of 
philosophy. The opposite method requires more time, and has, for 
the beginner, less interest. On the whole we regard the proper 
starling point of inquiry to be the facts before us. 

Ethics follows psychology, and natural theology and aesthetics fol- 
low ethics. The hard work is done, and the leading principles are 
established in psjxbology. The text-book in ethics has been Dr. 
Hickok's. Natural theology has been taught chiefly b}' lectures, sus- 
tained bj' Dr. Chadbourne's work. In aesthetics the work used is the 
■Science of Beauty, by the president. 

In ethics and natural theology the ruling idea is freedom of discus- 
sion, with a full presentation of opposing views. We believe this to 
be the best and safest wa^- to firiu and flexible opinions. 

Ji^sthetics is taught with extended illustrations, and the purpose is 
to bring delicacy to the perceptions and culture to the feelings. 

Madison, Wis., April, 1877. j. b. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

TAe Literary TabU, a monthly periodical founded at the beginoing of 1876^ 
for the purpose of disseminating a knowledge of the best current publications 
of the day, has successively added several important features to its col- 
umns,- including that of a complete Index to the coiftents of the maga- 
zines, and has met with such a degree of success as to contemplate a week- 
ly instead of a monthly issue, dating from the April number. The ''Literary 
Table*' in its new form will add to its present attractions all the leading fea- 
tures of the great English weeklies like the ''Saturday Review" and the 
"Academy ;*' it will contain sixteen pages exclusive of advertisements, and 
will be afforded at the very low price of four dollars a year, it will be under 
the editorial management of Porter C. Bliss, Esq., formerly an assistant editor 
of "Johnson's Cyclopaedia," who has become a member of the publishing firm,, 
and he will be aided In his task by the present editorial corps. Special induce- 
ments are offered for subscriptions in combination with the leading magazines. 
Henry L. Hlnton & Co., are the publishers, Broadway and Astor Place, New 
York. 

A Manual of Drafting Instruments and Operations, In Four Divisions : 
Divison I. Instruments and Materials. 

" II. Fundamental Operations. 

" III. Practical Construction of two Dimensions. 

" IV. Elementary Esthetics of Qeometrical Drawing. * 
Designed as a text-book and for self-instruction. By S. Edward Warren, C. 
E. New York : Jno. Wiley & Son, 15 Astor Place. 1876. 

A Manual of Elementary and Prcjeetion Drawing^ Involving three Dimensions. 
Designed for use in High Schools, Academies, Engineering Schools, ^tc* 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, by the same author. 
The above named works published by Messrs. John Wiley & Son, will be 

found excellent practical treatises for use either in the class-room or for the 

private study of the draftsman. 

Eine Untersuehung in Betreff des menschliehen Verstandes von David Hume^ Esq. 
Uebersetzt, erlaeutert und mit einer Lebensbeschreibung Hume''s versehen von J. 
H, V, KircAmann, II.Aufl. Leipzig: Erich Koschny. (L. Heimann^s Verlag). 
1875. 

Von Kirchmann has translated this work of Hume, "Inquiry Concerning 
tlie Human Understanding,*' for his philosophical library. It contains the 
characteristic doctrine of Hume on ideas stated in the famous passage : "All 
the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves into two distinct kinds 
which I call impressions and ideas. The difference between them consists la 
the degrees of force or liveliness with which they strike upon the mind and 
make their way into our thought and consciousness. Those perceptions 
which enter with the most force and violence we may name impressionsy and 
under this name include all our sensations, passions, and emotions, as they 
make their first appearance in the soul. By ideasy I mean the faint images ot 
these in thinking and reasoning.'* Ideas, thus defined, being copies of im- 
pressions of individual things, the phase of universality belonging to real 
things is perforce ignored, and Hume consistently denies all objective validity 
to complex ideas, and holds the conceptions of substances, modes and relations 
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to be fictionB of the mind. Hence *'the Identity which we af cribe to the mind 
of man is only a fictitious one." 

His celebrated doctrine of causality aroused Kant to write his "Critique of 
of Pure Reason." The complex idea of cause and efi'ect is '^derived from ex- 
perience, which, presenting us with certain objects constantly conjoined with* 
each other, produces such a habit of surveying them in that relation that we 
cannot, without a sensible violence, survey them in any other." Von Kirch-. 
mann has added fifty pages of commentary at the close of the above volume.. 

Attention should have been called before in this Journal to the meritorious 
undertaking of Von Kirchmann in reproducing the great works of philosophy 
in a convenient form. His* 'Philosophical Library" now includes Important 
works of Aristotle, Bacon, Berkeley, Bruno, Condillac, Descartes, Grotius^ 
Kant, Locke, Plato, Schleiermacher, Spinoza, Scotus Erigena, and others. 

MttaphytUche XJntersuckungen, Von Dr. A. L, Kym^ Prof, der Phil, Universi^ 
taet Zurich. Muenchen: Theodor Ackermann. 1875. 

r 

This work seems to have derived its name from Trendelenburg's Logiache:. 
XJniersuchungen^ and the first three treatises of the book are devoted to that work, 
and to its opponents, Chr. H. Weisse, J. H.Fichte, H. Ulrici and Kuno Fischer* 
He supports the view of Trendelenbursr that "intuition" (anschauung^ssense 
perception) Is the basis of all thought, pure as well as empirical. He ac- 
cordingly endeavors, in the spirit of Trendelenburg, to point out this element 
of intuition in every so-called pure thought. Trendelenburg held that the 
category of Bewegung (movement or activity) was contained in the categories 
of Hegers Logic (Being, Naught, Becoming &c,) as the sensuous image which 
made them thinkable, and fUrnished the notion of '^dialectic movement.*'^ 
Such a criticism if sustained would of course overthrow HegePs system en- 
tirely, and not HegePs alone, but every speculative system ever advanced* 
Herein Trendelenburg proved himself the genuine successor of Kant on the 
side of his scepticism or anti-dogmatism; for Kant supposed himself to> 
have shown the utter untenabllity of all systems of idealism by this very dem- 
onstration, to-wit : that intuition (images of sense or images of the possibility 
of sense objects) is necessary to all valid thinking. 

The fourth treatise In this work is devoted entirely to Kuno Fischer *s Logic 
and Metaphysics, considered as an attempt at reviving the Hegelian Logic* 
The fifth treatise discusses the application of HegePs dialectic to the history 
of philosophy. 

The sixth and seventh treatises are devoted resi)ective]y to Aristotle*s the-, 
ory of the divine being and to the freedom of the will. The eighth treats of 
theories of the world and their consequences ; the ninth and last treats of 
Plato and Spinoza : their historical contrast in view of the present light on the 
subject. 

Regarding this central question of Intuition or of sensuous Image in so- 
called pure thought, it may be stated that It reduces itself simply to a denial 
ef pure thought: There can be no thought without Intuition, 1. e., no thought 
except as conditioned through the Ideas of time and space. 

The position of Trendelenburg conceded, It follows that there is not and ' 
cannot be any dialectic except that fallacious semblance resting on sophisms. 
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or, as Aristotle defines it in bis Topica^ at best, a synthesis of probabilities. 
The Platonic dialectic (^Jl diaXeKTiKfj fiKdodo^)^ which investigates the na- 
ture of things, and ascends from ordinary knowledge up to first principles 
<Republic B. vil., c. xiii., Stallbaum : See J. S. P., Vol. VUL, pp. 42-3) claims 
to be something altogether different. 

It is an extreme view in the opposite direction that Is assumed by some of 
fiegePs followers, misled apparently by HegePs dramatic style of treatment. 
For Hegel fastens upon his theme as a self-moving whole-^a sort of dramatic 
person Impelled by internal motives — and writes about It as If he were lis bi7 
ographer only, and not the philosopher who Is unfolding his thoughts con- 
•cerning an abstract problem. 

There Is a dialectic In the sense that every Idea, concept, or thought, is po- 
tentially a logical whole (i. e.. It is such a logical whole or else implies such a 
logical whole of which Itself Is a part) ; now It follows that when the think- 
itig activity thinks exhaustively (i. e., comprehendingly and this Is called pure 
thought) and sees In Its object what It implies — ^what it depends on or necessa- 
rily relates to— such thinking activity (pure thought) is a process which begins 
with the part and proceeds to the totality (to which said part belongs). The 
part depends ; to think that part truly Is to think It In Its dependence, and hence 
to think It in Its relation, and also to think that on which it depends. For to 
know the dependent somewhat, truly, is to perceive In It the effects of the de- 
pendence and to recognize the energy of the correlative somewhat upon which 
It depends. ^'The knowledge of correlatives Is one,*' I. e., we know the one in 
«o far as we know the other, for one activity constitutes both. Thus the trac- 
ing out of essential relation, or dependence, is a veritable process In all true 
knowing, and in so far the dialectic Is a genuine process In the Platonic mean- 
ing. Knowing must begin with the partial — it takes up Its subject, whatever 
It is, as an Isolated something, and it concludes Its process by a scientific result 
{eiTKTTriiiTj) which Is a cognition of the subject in lis totality of implications. 

But the dialectic has also an objective, real, significance. It Is a Welt-Pro^ 
cess, although not a divine process. To take it as an absolute process Is to 
stop in pantheism, and to make God a Becoming, an error which, of all men, at 
least Hegel did not fall into. The dialectic as a real process must fall into 
time. It can appertain only to finite things (just as subjectively It pertained 
only to abstract, Imperfect, or incomplete concepts or ideas— i. e., to Ideas 
seized out of their necessary connection, and the dialectic found for them their 
connection and thus brought about a scientific comprehension). Finite things 
only can have a process of chan^i^e (beginning and ceasing) ; because finite 
things only can be parUy real and partly potential ; what is not potential can- 
not change. Thus in a world of finite existences — ^a world of nature, in short 
— there Is and must be a dialectic process correspondent to that of the subjec- 
tive dialectic pro^^ess ; because the nature of finite things and finite ideas Is to 
have their limits external— to be dependent upon others (things or ideas)— and 
hence to be subiect to continual modification from without or beyond. Sub- 
jectively it is the thinking capacity that discovers the defect in an idea, and 
modifies it by adding its presupposition to it — I. e., it includes it In a laryrer 
synthesis. Objectively any finite thing exists in relation to outlying things, 
and is incessantly changing by reason of the change in the totality of Its out- 
lying conditions, flence the Philosophy of Nature sets out with the discovery 
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of particular things, and proceeds by the discovery of interrelations through 
which it continually rises to larger (more comprehensive) syntheses. The dis- 
covery of a new synthesis in nature is a discovery of the dialectic process to 
which the elements of the synthesis were and are subject. 

But the dialectic is not absolute in the sense that the totality or absolute is 
subject to a process. Its (the Absolute^s) standpoint is and must be that of 
final cause, not ot efficient cause, and is a realized self-end as well as a realizing- 
aelf-end. It is now, always has been, and always will be the same. This ia 
only to say that it is not conditioned by time. Were it a Becoming, it would 
be in the future what it is not now and has not been. Its reality would bo 
difTerent from its potentiality : its actuality would not be adequate to its totak 
of possibilities. But this can only happen when a finite duration intervenes. 
But even time past is indefinite, and more than sufficient for the realization ot 
any possibility ^hich the absolute possesses. 

But in the Hegelian School there seems to have prevailed much conAision 
(or shall we call it a lack of precise thought?) on the limitations of the province 
of the dialectic. This remark applies particularly to the '4eft wing'* of He- 
gel's school, who seem in all cases to seize Hegel's first principle or Idea as an 
abstract unity {Negative Einheit) and not concretely, as Peratm, 

The Problem of Prohlema^ and Its Various Solutions ; or Atheism, Darwinism,, 
and Theism. By Clark Braden. Cincinnati : Chase & Hall, Publishers.. 
1877. For sale by John Burns, 717 Olive Street, St. Louis, Sent by mall 
for $2 00. 

The author ot this work, now President ot Abingdon College, Knox county, 
Illinois, began life ^Mn a community saturated with Puritanic infiuences, and 
was reared in the most implicit belief in the Scriptures.'' At the age of four- 
teen he became a sceptic, and lectured in public on the sceptical sid« of the 
question. At the age of twenty-four he met a preacher who converted him, 
and he began his career as lecturer against scepticism, the fruits of which are 
contained in the volume before us. In Chapter I. he states the problem. In 
Chapter II. he considers the postula and data which are Che means of solving 
the problem : stating the sources of knowledge to be (1) consciousness, (2) 
sensation, (3) intuition. ''The tests ot intuition are : (a) they express the re- 
lation of things ; the underlying principle, the central Idea of things ; (6) they 
are self-evident ; (c) they are necessarily true, and cannot. In the nature and 
rdation of things be otherwise than as they are, and true ; {d) they are catho- 
lic or universal ideas, or all men have them from a proper exercise of the fkc- 
ultlea of their reason." (From intuition he gets the me and not me ; the per- 
ceiving self and a perceived-by-self, or spirit, and body or matter; also the 
necessary bellelb: time, space, mathematical axioms, cause and effect.) Chapter 
HL discusses the theories presented for a solution of the phenomena of the 
world (a) chance, (b) fate, (c) theory of Ignorance, {d) pantheism, («) evolution. 
Cliapter IV. considers the tendencies of Evolution ; Chapter V., its failures ; 
Chapter VI., the thelstlc solution ; Chapter VII., scientific progress; Chapter 
VIU., {permanence of religion. In an extended appendix special topics are re- 
viewed In the light of rejoinders made in oral debates. 

From the strong controversial air carried by the title of this book we had been 
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led tx) expect much dogmatic bias and little Insight into the rational groundwork 
of the Spiritual or Christian faith. We confess ourselves agreeably disappointed 
at finding Mr. Braden thoroughly and slcillfuliy a master of the raiaonnement ot 
that standpoint. It is a valid phase of the intellect as opposed to the sceptical 
attitude of the Intellect based on the same canons of formal logic. 

It is the ground on which the Scholastic warfare was carried on for the most 
.parr, and though valid as against the negative use of the intellect in mere 
scepticism, is at bottom equally negative, as Kant has shown in his CHHquU. 
Against the weapors of the Critical or Kantian Philosophy, Mr. Braden would 
■be as powerless as the mediaeval Icnight against a battery of artillery, although 
jnounted on a caparisoned steed, clad in plated mall and armed with the reg- 
ulation spear. But for tilting agamst the Darwinians, Spencerians, Comtians, 
€orn*latlonlsts, Evolutionists, et id omne genus, he Is well enough accoutred, 
and Is mighty in his cause. But for the "nesclentists^* who proceed from the 
Kantian Criticism he Is not provided, as one may see from his theory of *Hntu- 
Ition' outlined above. ''Intuition*' Is frequently used by those who stand on a 
dogmatic basis (as Kant defines dogmatism) as a sort of magician's arm-sleeve 
into which are slyly conveyed the various articles to be suddenly produced by 
sleight of hand when required. Thus Intuition has been made to contain the 
immediate certitude of the Being and attributes of God, of the Immortality ot 
' man, of free will, of the existence of matter, of the spiritual nature of the soul, 
.&C., &c. But with such a doctrine of intuition all argument is simply presti- 
digitation. U6 who Is deftest in getting disputed tenets admitted into his logical 
sleeve (the m^jor premise of his syllogism) will beat his opponent. Formal 
logic deals solely In this sort of proof. The whole matter turns on the skill 
with which the opponent is drawn to accept the major premise. This is, how- 
ever, as valid for him who defends the faith as for the ''InfideP' who opposes it. 
Those dogmatists who preach the materiality of the soul and deny God, im- 
onortallty, and human freedom, resort to prestidigitation by appealing to im- 
mediate certitude (or to knowing without any mediation) and then proceeding 
to build mediation upon it analytically (i. e., simply make expliclc what was 
assumed). If the certitude was Immediate (I. e., contained no inference) It was 
^dtogether explicit, and of course empty of all dogmatic assumption, and 
<could not be the major premise of the formal syllogism. The ultimate pre- 
mises upou which rest the doctrines of scepticism are dogmatic assumptions, 
.and not immediate certitudes as they claim to be. To exhibit the fallacy ot 
the dogmatism lurking at the bottom of current scepticism is a legitimate bus- 
iness, and it is well performed in Mr. Braden's book. The Protestant church, 
indeed, seems to be particularly active In this direction just now, as is evidenced 
by its miiny books and sermons (Rev. Joseph Cook's In Boston will occur to 
the mind) put forth from day to day. (On the relation of the sceptical and 
dogmatic phases to the speculative we may refer to J. S. P., Vol. X., pp. 22^ 
^1). 
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THE METHOD OP UNIVERSITY STUDY. 

Translated fh>m tbe German of F. W. J. von Schelling,* by Ella S. Morgan. 

FOUETH LECTURE. — UPON THE STUDY OF THE PURE SCIENCES 
OF REASON, MATHEMATICS AND PHILOSOPHY IN GENERAL. 

That abBolute unity out of whioh flows all 8cienceB,and into which 
which they retam, is archetypal knowing ( Urxcissen)^ by whose 
penetration into the concrete^ the totality of knowledge forms itself 
from one central point outward into its outer-most branches. Those 
sciences in which it {das Urwissen) reflects itself as in its most im- 
mediate organs, and in which the knowing, as that which is 
reflected, coija^i^ieil with the archetypal knowing as that which 
reflects* are like the general sensoria in the organic body of 
knowing. It is from these central organs that we must proceed, 
in order to. derive life from them, through various sources to the 
outermost parts. 

For one not already in possession of that knowing, which is 
one and the same with archetypal knowing, there is but one way 
leading to its recognition, and that is by the contrast with other 

knowing. 

■II ■ . ■ ii — - 11 ..iii. ■ 

^ Ueber die Methode des Akadamiaehen Sittdiuma, 

XI— 16 
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It i& impoBBible here to explain how it is that we arrive at the 
coguition of Bomething particular ; so much may be shown eyeu 
here, and that is, that such cognition cannot be absolute, nor^ 
consequently, can it be unconditionally true. 

This is not to be understood in the sense of a certain empirical 
skepticism, which doubts the truth of sensuous ideas — that is, 
ideas directed altogether toward particular things — on account of 
the illusion of the senses, so that if there were no optical and other 
illusions, we might be nearly certain of the knowledge derived 
from the senses. Still less in the sense of a general crude empir- 
icism which doubts the truth of sensuous ideas on the whole, be- 
cause the aifections, from which they arise, first pass through soal 
to reach soul, and must, therefore, receive modifications in tran- 
sition. All causal relation between knowing and being is a part 
of the illusion of the senses and, if the former is a finite know- 
ing, it is so by reason of a determination which lies within itself, 
and not outside itself. 

But the very fact that it is a particular knowing makes it depend- 
ent, conditioned, and subject to constant change. That quality 
of being particular which makes it possess manifoldness and va- 
riety, is the form. The essence of knowing is one, the same in 
all things, and for that reason cannot be determined. Hence, 
that which distinguishes (one) knowing from ''another" knowing, 
is the form which makes its appearance in the particular, having 
its origin in the indiiference of the essence which in so far we may 
call the universal. But form separated from essence is not real, 
is mere appearance, hence the particular knowing, purely as such, 
is no true knowing. 

To the particular stands opposed the pure universal, which, 
as separated from it, is called the abstract. It is here imi>0BBible 
to make plain the origin of this knowing ; it can only be shown 
that, when in the particular, the form is not an adequate expres- 
sion of the essence, the pure universal must appear to the under- 
standing as essence without form ; where the form is not recog- 
nized in and through the essence a reality is cognized which is 
not thoroughly comprehended from the potentiality, as particalar 
and sensuous determinations cannot be deduced £rom the general 
idea of substance in its eternal form; whence those who stop at this 
antithesis take for granted beside the general, a particular some- 
what under the name of matter as the general source of sensuous di- 
versities. In the contrary case pure, abstract potentiality is cou- 
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ceived, from which there is no way out to reality ; and this and 
the former view, to speak with Lessing, are the broad ditch be- 
fore which the great mass of philosophers have always come to 
a standstill. 

It is sufficiently clear that the ultimate ground aad the p33si- 
bility of all truly absDlute knowledge must rest in this, th%t pre- 
cisely the general, at the same time the particular, and that 
which appears to the understanding as mere potentiality without 
reality, essence without form, just this is also reality and form. 
ThUis the idea of all ideas, and from this source we have the idea 
of the absolute itself. It is n3 less evllaat thit the absolute in 
itself considered, since being just only this identity, in itself 
neither the one nor the other of the opposites, but that as the 
Identity of both, cannot miuifest itself except either in the real 
or in the ideal. 

The two sides of knowledge, that in which reality precedes po- 
tentiality, and vice versa, may again be contrasted with each oth- 
er as real and ideal. If it were conceivable that in the real or 
ideal neither one of the opposites was more evident than the 
other, but the pure identity of both as suc'i manifested itself, 
without doubt, there would be the possibility of an absolute 
knowledge within the phenomenon. 

To conclude from this point, if there were, in the real^a reflection 
of the identity of potentiality and reality purely as such, it could 
appear neither as an abstract idea nor as a concrete thing : the 
fo^er because it would then be a potentiality opposed to a real- 
ity, and the latter because it would be a reality opposed to a po- 
tentiality. 

Further, as it would have to appear in the real purely as iden- 
tity, it would have to appear as pure being, and, in as far as activity 
is opposed to being, as the negation of all activity. The same is 
to be seen from the principle already laid down^ namely : that 
everything which has its opposite in some other is only so far ab- 
solute as it is again the identity of itself and its opposite, for, ac- 
cording to this the real can only appear as identity of potential- 
ty and reality, in so far as it is itself absolute being, and hence 
must negate every opposite. 

Now space is undoubtedly such pure being with negation of all 
activity, but it is not an abstraction — otherwise there must be 
several spaces, and space in all spaces is only one, nor is it con- 
crete — otherwise there must be an abstract idea of it compared 
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to which it aB particular would not perfectly correspond. But 
Bpace is a totality ; in it being exhausts the idea, and it is because 
it is absolutely real, and for this reason only, that it is also abso- 
lutely ideal. 

To determine the equal identity, so far as it appears in the 
ideal, we can make use directly of the antithesis with space, for 
since it manifests itself as pure being, with negation of all activ- 
ity, then the other must represent pure activity with the negation 
of all being. But for the reason that it is pure activity, accord- 
ing to the principle stated, it is also the ideiatity of itself and its 
opposite, that is of potentiality and reality. Such an identity is 
pure time. There is no being as such in time, there are only the 
changes of being, which manifest themselves as expressions of 
activity and as negations of being. In empirical time, potential- 
ity as cause precedes reality, in pure time they are one and the 
same. As an identity of the general and particular, time is neith- 
er an abstract idea nor a concrete thing, and in this regard the 
same holds good as in space. 

These examples are sufficient to show that in the pure percep- 
tion of space and time, we have a true, objective perception of 
the identity of potentiality and reality as such ; likewise, that 
both are only relatively absolute, since neither space nor time 
presents the idea of all ideas in and for itself, but only in sepa- 
rate reflection ; that, for the same reason, they are neither deter- 
minations of its interior nature, and that if the unity expressed 
in both is the basis of a systematic knowledge or science, sys- 
tematic knowledge or science belongs merely to the reflected 
world, but must nevertheless be absolute as far as form is con- 
cerned. 

If then — as I cannot here prove, but will only pre-suppoee as 
proven in philosophy — mathematics, as analysis and geometry, is 
based wholly in those two modes of perception, it follows that in 
each of these sciences a mode of knowledge must prevail which 
is absolute as to its form. 

Reality in general, and the reality of knowledge in particular, 
depends neither entirely upon the general idea nor upon the par- 
ticularity. Mathematical knowledge is neither that of a mere 
abstraction nor of a concrete something, but is the science of the 
idea presented in sense perception. The presentation of the 
general and particular in a unity is called construction, which is 
not really distinguished from demonstration. The unity ex- 
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presses itself in a twofold way. Firstly, to retain our example 
of geometry, in all its constructions which are distinguished 
among each other as triangle, quadrangle, circle, &c., the same 
absolute form is at the basis, and nothing is necessary to their 
scientific comprehension in particular beyond the one general and 
absolute unity. Secondly, that the general of every particular, 
for instance, the general and the particular triangle, is one and the 
same; on the other hand, the particular triangle stands for all 
and is, at the same time, unity and totality. The same unity ex- 
presses itself as that of form trnd essence, since the construction, 
which as knowledge would seem mere form, is likewise the es- 
sence of that which is constructed. 

It is easy to make the application of all this to analysis. 

The position of mathematics in the general system of knowing 
is sufficiently definite; its relation to the university course of 
study necessarily follows from it. A mode of knowledge which 
elevates knowing above the law of causality which prevails in 
common knowing as in a large part of the so-called sciences, in- 
to the realm of a pure identity of reason, needs to have no exter- 
nal end. Besides, however one may acknowledge the great results 
of mathematics in its application to the general laws of motion 
in astronomy and physics, one who esteems it for these resulta 
alone would not attain to a knowledge of the absoluteness of the 
science of mathematics, and this for the reason that generally as 
well as particularly these results owe their origin in part to a 
misuse of the testimony of pure reason. Modern astronomy, as 
theory, depends upon nothing but a transformation of absolute 
laws, which may be deduced from the idea, into empirical necessi- 
ties, and has attained this object to its complete satisfaction. 
Moreover, it cannot concern mathematics, in this sense and as 
now conceived, to understand the least of the essence or being in 
itself of nature and its objects. For this, it would be necessary 
that mathematics itself should first of all return into its origin, 
and comprehend more universally the type of reason which it 
expresses. So &t as mathematics in the abstract, like nature in 
the concrete, is the most perfect objective expression of reason 
itself^ so far must all the laws of nature, as they are resolved into 
pure laws of reason, find their corresponding forms in mathemat- 
ics ; not as has been heretofore assumed, that the latter is deter- 
minative of the other, and nature but the mechanical part in this 
identity, but that mathematics and the science of nature are only 
one and the same science looked at from different sides. 
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The fonns of mathematics, as now understood, are symbols^ 
the key of which is lost to those who hold them, but which Euclid 
still possessed, as it seems from certain indications and the re- 
ports of the ancients. The road to re-discovery can only be by 
conceiving them as forms of pure reason and expressions of ideas 
which in the objective form are transformed into another. In 
proportion as present instruction in mathematics is little likely to 
lead back to the original meaning of these forms, philosophy will 
suggest on the road now entered upon the means of the solution 
and restoration of that ancient science. 

The young student should pay special attention to this possi- 
bility, as well as to the important contrast of geometry and analy- 
sis, which correspond in a remarkable manner to that of realism 
and idealism in philosophy. 

We have indicated in mathematics the merely formal character 
of the absolute mode of knowledge, which it will retain as long 
as it is not seized as perfectly symbolic. Mathematics still be- 
long to the merely derivative world in so far as it shows the 
archetypal knowing, the absolute identity, only in reflection and, 
as a necessary consequence, is an isolated phenomenon. A sim- 
ple and, in every respect, absolute mode of knowledge would, 
therefore, be one which had the archetyptd knowing itself, in and 
for itself, as ground and object. But the science which is not 
derived from another, must be the science of all knowing, that is, 
philosophy. 

We cannot here give any proof which would force everyone to 
acknowledge that philosophy is science of archetypal knowing. It 
can only be proved that such a science is necessary from the na- 
ture of things, and we may be sure of our ability to prove that 
any other idea of philosophy which might be advanced is no idea 
of this or of any possible science. 

Philosophy and mathematics are alike in this, that both are 
founded on the absolute identity of the universal and particular. 
Hence both, so far as every unity of this kind is sensuous intoi* 
tion, are altogether in sensuous intuition. But the intuition of 
the former cannot be, like the latter, a reflected intuition ; it is an 
immediate rational or intellectual intuition, which is identical 
with its object — with archetypal knowing itself. Representation 
in intellectual intuition is philosophic construction, but as the 
general unity which lies at the basis of all, so the particalar 
(unities) in each of which the equal absoluteness of archetypal 
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knowing is included, can only be contained in intellectual intui- 
tion, and are thus far ideas. Philosophy is therefore the science 
of ideas, or of the eternal archetypes of things. 

Without intellectual intuition no philosophy ! Even the pure 
intuition of space and time is not in the common consciousness as 
such, for they are only intellectual somewhats reflected in the sen- 
suous. But the mathematician has given him the means of the ex- 
ternal exposition; in philosophy intuition itself falls wholly within 
reason. He who does not have it cannot understand what is said of 
it, therefore it cannot, from its very nature, be given. A nega- 
tive condition of its possession is the clear and internal insight 
into the nothingness of all, merely finite knowledge. It may be 
cultivated, it must become part of the character of the philoso- 
pher, his constant instrument, his capacity, to see everything 
only as it presents itself in the idea. 

I have not spoken of philosophy generally, only as it concerns 
the first scientific education. 

To speak of the use of philosophy I consider beneath its dig- 
nity. He who can inquire as to its utility, is certainly not even 
capable of possessing its idea. Of itself it is exempt from con- 
siderations of utility. It is for itself only ; to be for the sake of 
another would be the immediate annihilation of its essence. 

I do not consider it altogether unnecessary to speak of the ob- 
jections which are raised against it. Philosophy does not re- 
commend itself by its usefulness, but neither should it be limited 
in its outward relations by the seemingly dangerous influences 
which are ascribed to it. 



FIFTH LECTURE. — THE ORDINARY OBJECTIONS TO THE STUDY 

OF PHILOSOPHY. 

If I do not pass over in silence the reproach which has become 
so common, that philosophy is dangerous to religion and the 
State, it is because I believe that the most of those who have op- 
posed it were not in condition to do the subject justice. 

The obvious answer would be, what kind of a State and what 
kind of religion can that be which is endangered by philosophy t 
If there were really a danger, the fault would be in the pretend- 
ed religion and the self-styled State. Philosophy follows only 
it6 own inner principles, and can concern itself little as to wheth- 
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er everything devised by man agrees with it. I do not here speak 
of religion. I propose, in what follows, to show the inner unity 
of both religion and philosophy, and the way in which one begets 
the other. 

As respects the State, I pat the question generally : In a scien- 
tific relation where is the right to say or fear that philosophy is 
dangerous to the State ? In that case it will undoubtedly appear 
whether philosophy is of that character, or whether anything 
dangerous to the State can result from it. 

There is one tendency in science which I hold to be destructive, 
and another that is corrupting to the State. 

The first is when ordinary knowing aspires to the absolute, or to 
be a judge of the absolute. Let the State but once favor the behef 
that the common understanding is the umpire of ideas, and it 
would soon get above the state whose constitution founded on 
reason, it comprehends as little as it does ideas. The same 
popular arguments with which it expects to combat philos- 
ophy can be used, and more effectively, to attack the first forms 
of the State. I must explain what I mean by the common under- 
standing : By no means alone or chiefly the crude and entirely 
uncultivated understanding, but the understanding cultivated by 
false and superficial education, to be content with hollow and emp- 
ty raissonement ; which considers itself absolutely cultivated, and 
has expressed itself, pre-eminently in modern times, by deprecat- 
ing everything which rests upon ideas. 

It is to this emptiness of ideas, which boldly calls itself enlight- 
enment, that philosophy is chiefly opposed. It must be conceded 
that no nation has succeeded better than the French in this ele- 
vation of the discursive understanding above reason. Hence, it 
is the greatest, and also an historical, absurdity to say that phil- 
osophy is dangerous to the preservation of the principles of jus- 
tice. (I use this expression because there might be constitutions 
and conditions of things to which philosophy, though not danger- 
ous, could not be favorable.) That nation especially which (ex- 
cept a few individuals of former times who certainly will not be 
accused of influencing the political events of a later time), has 
no philosophers in any epoch, least of all in that which preceded 
the revolution, that nation gave an example of a revolution 
characterized by horrors of barbarity with the same wantonness 
with which it afterwards returned to new forms of slavery. I 
do not deny that there are in France raissoneurs in all science and 
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in all directions who have usurped the name of philosophers. 
But there would scarcely be one of them to whom one of us 
would concede it. It is not to be wondered at, and it would even 
be praiseworthy (if one were not otherwise persuaded of its digni- 
ty and importance), that a powerful government should proscribe 
those empty abstractions of which the scientific ideas of the 
French wholly, or in part, consisted. Empty notions of the un- 
derstanding are, indeed, as incapable of building up a State as 
they are a philosophy; and a nation which has not access to 
ideas does right in searching for at least the remains of the exist- 
ing ruins of past forms. 

The elevation of common sense to the umpireship in things of 
the reason, necessarily leads to mob rule in the realm of science, 
and with this, sooner or later, the general exaltation of the mob. 
Dnll, hypocritical talkers, who would like to put a certain sickly- 
sweet mixture of so-called moral principles in place of the au- 
thority of ideas, do but betray how little they know of morality. 
There is no morality without ideas, and all moral action is such 
only as the expression of ideas. 

The other tendency, in which the first is lost, and which must 
conduce to the dissolution of everything founded on ideas, is the 
utilitarian tendency. If this is the highest standard for all 
things, it must also be valid for the State Constitution. But 
there is no more variable security, for that which is useful to-day 
will be the contrary to-morrow. But in addition this tendency 
by whatever influence it is propagated, must necessarily stifle all 
gi'eatness and energy in a nation. According to the utilitarian 
standard, the discovery of the spinning-wheel would be more im- 
portant than that of a world-system, and the introduction of 
Spanish sheep-raising into a country would be more respected 
than the transformation of a world by the godlike power of 'a 
conqueror. If a philosophy could make a nation great, it would 
be one which rested wholly in ideas, one which did not devote 
itself to reflnements of pleasure or make love of life the first 
motive, but one which taught contempt of death and did not psy- 
chologically analyze the virtues of great characters. In Ger- 
many — since no external bond has the power — only an inner bond, 
a governing religion or philosophy, could recall the old national 
character which is fallen into decay. It is certain that a small, 
peaceful race, destined to no great ends, needs no great motive ; 
it is sufficient for such an one if it can eat and drink comfortably, 
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and devote itself to indnstry. Eveu in larger States the dispro- 
portion of means to ends wbich a poor soil offers, forces the gov- 
ernment itself to favor this spirit of utility, and to guide all arts 
and sciences in that direction. Doubtless philosophy can be of 
no use to such States, and when princes begin to be increasingly 
popular, when kings themselves are ashamed of being kings, and 
wish to be only "First Citizens," philosophy likewise can but be- 
gin to transform itself into a citizen's morality, and descend from 
its high regions into common life. 

The constitution of the State is an image of the constitution of 
the realm of ideas. In the latter, the Absolute is the power 
from which everything begins, it is the monarch ; the ideas are— 
not the nobility, or the people, for these are notions which have 
no reality except as opposites of each other, but the freemen. 
The single real things are slaves and bondsmen. There is a 
similar hierarchy of the sciences. Philosophy lives only in ideas; 
it leaves to the physicist, astronomer, etc., all occupation with 
particular, real things. But these are, of course, only •'eccentric 
views," and who still believes, in these times of humanitarian- 
ism and enlightenment, in the supreme relations of the State? 

If there were anything able to check the progress of the stream 
which, more and more visibly, effaces the barrier between high 
and low (since the mob aspires to writing, and every plebeian to 
the rank of critic), then it is philosophy, whose ai>propriate mot- 
to is 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. 

After, and not without effect, philosophy had been decried as 
dangerous to the State and religion ; the professors of different 
sciences finally raised their voices against it, as if it were also 
pernicious in this relation, asserting that it holds itself aloof 
from the elementary sciences, represents them as superfluous, &c. 

It would, indeed, be an excellent thing, if professors in certain 
branches could step into the rank of the privileged classes, and 
if it could be established by the State that there should be no 
progress, or even any change, in any department of knowing. It 
has not yet gone so far, at least not generally, and x^robably never 
will. There is no science which, in itself, would be in opposition 
to philosophy ; on the contrary, all sciences are one in and 
through philosophy. It is, therefore, only science as it exists in 
some human brain, and if this is in contradiction to the science 
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of all sciences, so mach the worse for it ! Why, then, has geo- 
metry remained so long in undisturbed possession of its theo- 
rems and In quiet progress ? 

I know that nothing is so calculated to inspire respect for sci- 
ence as the thorough study of philosophy, although this "respect" 
may not always be respect for sciences as they now are. And if 
those who have gained an idea of truth in philosophy, turn from 
the groundless, bottomless and inconsistent thing li^ich is offered 
them under the name of science in other departments, and seek 
the deeper, more solid and more consistent, then it is pure gain 
for science itself. 

That those who approach the sciences still fresh, without pre- 
conceived opinions, and with the first and still unperverted de- 
sire for truth — that these should be embalmed like intellectual 
mammies, and carefully guarded from every breath of doubt as 
to what has always been considered valid, even from the certain- 
ty of its invalidity, is at least offensive to my notion of right. 

In order to be able to go into other sciences, they must first 
have received the idea of truth from philosophy, and surely any- 
one will be intercbsted in a science in proportion to the ideas he 
brings with him. As I myself, during the time I have taught 
here, have seen a more general zeal in all branches of natural 
science revived through the influence of philosophy. Those who 
have so much to say of its injurious effects on youth, are to be 
found in one of the following classes : Either they have really 
acquired the science of philosophy, or they have not. As a rule 
the latter is the case. How, then, can they judge ! Or, in the 
former, in which they owe to the study of philosophy itself the 
benefit of seeing that it is of no benefit ; as they used to say of 
Socrates, that he at least owed it to his knowing that he knew 
that he knew nothing. They should share this advantage with 
others, and not wish to be believed on their word ; especially as 
one's own experience will always make a stronger impression 
than another's assurance. Not to speak of the flEict that their in- 
genius polemic against philosophy would be incomprehensible to 
the young, and their insinuations, however coarse, would be lost 
on them without that knowledge of philosophy. 

The ordinary consolation wherewith they console themselves 
and each other at the fruitlessness of their warnings and admoni- 
tions is, "that after all, philosophy will not have a very long life ; 
that it is only a thing of fashion which will pass away in time, as 
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has happened before ; that, besides, new philosophies ari9^ every 
moment," &c. 

As for the first, they are exactly in the condition of the peasant 
who, on coming to a stream, thinks it is only swollen by rain, 
and waits for it to mn off. 

Rusticus expectat, dum defluat amnis ; at ille 
Labitur et labetur In omne volubilis aevum. 

As to the last — the quick change of philosophies — they are not 
in condition to judge whether what they so call are really differ- 
ent philosophies. The seeming changes of philosophy exist only 
to the ignorant. Either they do not concern philosophy at all- 
while there are even now efforts enough calling themselves philo- 
sophical which show no traces of philosophy : but if only to distin- 
guish that which calls itself (without being) philosophy from that 
which is philosophy, investigation is necessary and^ because those 
who are now young must in future investigate, philosophy must be 
studied. Or, if these changes are metamorphoses having a real 
' relation to philosophy, then they are changes in form. The es- 
sence of philosophy is unchangeably the same, and there is a 
philosophical art impulse, as well as a poetical one. 

That changes still take place in philosophy, is a proof that it 
has not attained its final form and absolute shape. There are 
higher or lower, more or less complete forms, but every so-called 
philosophy must have made progress in form. It is evident why 
the phenomena crowd each other, because the preceding ones 
sharpen the mind more directly and kindle the impulse. But 
even if philosophy is presented in its absolute form (and has it not 
always been as far as possible) no one is forbidden to study it 
again in its particular forms. Philosophers have this peculiar ad- 
vantage that, like mathematicians, they are united in their sci- 
ence — all who could be so considered — and that, unlike them, they 
can yet be original. The other sciences may congratulate them- 
selves when that change of form begins more earnestly in them. 
To gain the absolute form, the mind must try itself in all ; this is 
the universal law of all free culture. 

This conclusion that philosophy is a mere thing of fashion can 
not be serious. Those who present it would, for that very reason, 
endure it the more easily. Though not altogether in the f^hion, 
they do not wish to be quite old-&shioned, and when they can 
seize upon something here and there, be it only a word from the 
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newer or newest philosophy, they do not despise it, but decorate 
themselves with it. Were it really but a thing of fashion, as they 
pretend, and if it were as easy to set up a system of medicine or 
theology on the newest principles as to change the cut of a dress 
or hat, then they certainly would not fail to do it. Philosophy, 
then, must have its own peculiar difficulties. 



SIXTH LECTURE — ON THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY IN PABTICULAE 

If knowing in itself is its own end, then it must be still more 
true and pre eminently so, of that knowing in which all else is 
one, and which is the soul and life of it. 

Can Philosophy be learned, can it be attained by practice and 
industry, or is it an inborn capacity, a free gift bestowed by fatet 
It is evident from what has preceded that philosophy as such 
cannot be learned. Only a knowledge of its special forms can be 
gained in this way. But in the study of philosophy that knowl- 
edge of forms should also be aimed at, in addition to the cultiva* 
tion of the capacity to comprehend the absolute which cannot be 
acquired. When it is said that philosophy cannot be learned,, 
we do not mean that every one possesses it without effort, and 
that one can philosophize naturally just as one naturally reflects 
and combines thoughts. Most of those who are critics in philos- 
ophy at the present time, even those to whom it occurs to set up 
new systems, might cure themselves of this conceit by a knowl- 
edge of what has been already accomplished. What is now sa 
common would happen less often, that people are converted to 
errors which they had already laid aside, by more superficial ar- 
guments than were believed necessary in the first place, if one 
would be less often persuaded that with a few formulas of words 
he could conjure up the spirit and comprehend the great subjects 
of philbsophy. 

That side of philosophy which, if not learned, at least can be 
trained by education, is the art side of this science, or what is- 
generally called dialectic. Without dialectic art there is no sci- 
entific philosophy ! A proof of it is seen from its very object^ 
which is to represent all in one, and in forms which, belonging 
originally to reflection, still express archetypal knowing. All 
dialectic rests upon this relation of speculation to reflection. 
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But this principle of the antinomy of the absolute and its 
merely finite fonns, as well as the principle that art and produc- 
tion in philosophy are as incapable of separation as form and 
matter in poetry, proves that dialectic also has a side from which 
it cannot be learned and that it, no less than that which accrding 
to the primitive meaning of the word might be called the poetry 
of philosophy, rests upon the creative capacity. 

From the inner essence of the absolute, which is the eternal 
unity of the general and particular, there is in the phenomenal 
world an emanation in reason and imagination, which are both 
one and the same except that the former is in the ideal, the latter 
in the real. May those whose lot has assigned them nothing bat 
a dry and unfruitful understanding, find compensation in their 
surprise that imagination should be considered necessary in phi- 
losophy. Instead of that which alone can be called imagination, 
they are only acquainted with the lively association of ideas 
which make6 thinking more difficult, or else with the Mse imagina- 
tion, which is a reproduction of sensuous images unregulated by 
law. Every true imaginative work of art is the solution of the 
same contradiction which united is presented in the ideas. The 
merely reflecting understanding seizes only simple succession, 
and understands the idea as synthesis of opposites, as a contra- 
diction. 

The productive capacity may be educated, elevated, and its 
power increased ad infinitum,and on the other hand its germ may 
be destroyed, or its development at least retarded. Hence if 
there can be any direction as to the study of philosophy, it mast 
be rather of a negative kind. The capacity for ideas cannot be 
created where it does not exist, but one may prevent its being 
crushed or misled. 

The impulse and the desire to investigate the essence of things 
is so deeply implanted in men that they eagerly grasp after the 
partial and the false, if it but has the appearance of truth, and 
offers any hope of leading to this knowledge. Otherwise it 
would be incomprehensible that the most superficial attempts in 
philosophy excite the sympathy of the most earnest minds, if 
these attempts only promise certainty in any direction. 

The understanding which non-philosophy calls sound common 
sense only because it is common, demands in cash the ringing 
coin of truth, and seeks it without regard to the inefficiency of 
its means to get at it. In philosophy it creates the monstrosity 
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of a crude, dogmatic' philoBophy, which seeks to measure the un- 
conditioned by the conditioned, and to expand the finite into the in- 
finite. The species of inference which in the province of depend- 
ent beings reaches from one to the other, is supposed to help him 
oyer the gulf from the derivative to the absolute. As a rule it 
does not lose itself on such heights, but remains at a stand still 
at what it calls its facts. The most modest philosophy in this 
direction is that which although it makes experience the only or 
chief source of real knowledge, yet concedes that ideas perhaps 
have reality which is wholly lacking to them in our knowledge. 
One may well say that to study such a philosophy is worse than 
to know none whatever. The original object of all philosophy is 
to arrive by means of the facts of consciousness at something 
which is absolute in itself. To substitute for it this description 
of facts would never have occurred to any one if true philosophy 
had not preceded it. 

Neither is mere doubt of the common and finite aspect of 
things, philosophy. It must become a categorical knowing of 
their nothingness, and this negative knowing must be an equiva- 
lent of the positive intuition of the absolute before it becomes 
genuine scepticism. 

What is conmionly called logic also belongs entirely to the em- 
pirical attempts of philosophy. If this is supposed to be a sci- 
ence of form and at the same time the pure art principle of phi- 
losophy, it must necessarily be what we have characterized above 
by the name of dialectic. But such a science of logic does not 
yet exist. If it were a pure presentation of the forms of fini- 
tude in their relation to the absolute, it must necessarily be sci- 
entific scepticism^ and Kant's transcendental logic cannot be so 
considered. But if we understand by logic a purely formal sci- 
ence, opposed to the content or material of knowing, then it 
would be one of the sciences directly in opposition to philosophy, 
because the latter rests upon the absolute unity of form and con- 
tent, or presents, in so far as it abstracts matter in the empirical 
sense as the concrete, the absolute reality which is also at the 
same time absolute ideality. Hence that is an altogether empiri- 
cal doctrine which sets up the laws of the common understand- 
ing as absolute, for example, that of two contradictory ideas one 
only may belong to the same thing, which is perfectly true in the 
finite sphere^ but is not true in speculation which has its begin- 
ning in the identification of opposites. In the same way it sets 
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up laws for the modeB of the use of the unclerstandiDg, as jndg* 
ing, classifyiDg, and inferring. Bat howt Quite empirically^ 
without proving their necessity, and therefore refers them to ex- 
perience, for instance that it is an absurdity to infer with foar 
ideas, or in one division to have opposing members which have 
nothing in common in another connection. 

But even suppose that logic undertook to prove these laws on 
speculative grounds as necessary for this reflected cognition, then 
it would no longer be an absolute science, but a special power in 
the general system of rational science. The so-called critique of 
Pure Beason is founded wholly on the presupposed absoluteness 
of logic, which recognizes reason only as subordinate to the un- 
derstanding. Beason is explained in this critique as the facalty 
of inference, while it is on the contrary a mode of absolute knowl- 
edge, just as the knowledge through the syllogism is throngb- 
out a conditioned one. If there were no other cognition 
of the absolute except by means of the conclusions of the 
reason, and no other reason except that in the form of the un- 
derstanding, then, as Kant teaches, we should certainly have to 
resign all immediate and categorical knowledge of the uncon- 
ditioned and supersensuous. 

Such a misconception as Kant's is not caused by the &ct that 
the natural barrenness of logic was aided by preliminary anthro- 
pological and psychological knowledge, which presupposes a 
healthy appreciation of the value of the former — ^as all who place 
philosophy in logic have an inborn inclination for psychology. 

What is to be thought of this so-called science in itself is evi- 
dent from the preceding. It rests upon a supposed duality of 
soul and body, and the result of any further investigation into 
what does not exist, that is of a soul in contradiction to body, 
may easily be judged. All true science of man can be sought 
only in the essential and absolute unity of soul and body, that is 
in the idea of man, consequently not by any means in the real, 
empirical man, who is but a relative phenomenon of the ideal. 

Psychology ought really to be a matter belonging to physics, 
which on its side and on the same grounds observes only the mere 
body, and assumes that matter and nature are dead. The true 
science of nature cannot arise out of this separation, but only 
from the identity of soul and body of all things. No real anti- 
thesis is conceivable between physics and psychology. But as- 
suming there was such an antithesis, we could no more easily nn- 
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(lerstand how either psychology or physics in the same antithesis 
coald be put in the place of philosophy. 

Since psychology does not recognize the soul in the idea, but 
only in its mode of manifestation, and only in contrast to that 
whereby it is one in the idea, it has the necessary tendency to 
subordinate everything in man to a causal connection, to concede 
nothing coming immediately out of the absolute or essence, and 
thus to degrade everything that is lofty and uncommon. The 
gi-eat deeds of past time under the psychological knife appear as 
the natural result of several easily comprehensible motives. The 
ideas of philosophy are explained from several very coarse psy- 
chological illusions. The works of the great masters of antiqui- 
ty appear to be the natural play of particular forces of character, 
and if, for example, Shakespeare is a great poet, it is on account 
of his superior knowledge of the human heart, and his exceed.- 
ingly refined psychology. A principal result of this theory is the 
general levelling system of powers. Why should there be any 
sach thing as imagination, genius, &c. ? At bottom all are alike, 
and that which is designated by those words is but the prepon- 
derance of one power of the soul over another, an abnormality 
in contrast to which, in reasonable, ordinary, sober men, every- 
teing is in equilibrium, and hence in perfect health. 

An empirical philosophy resting on mere facts, and a formal, 
merely analytic philosophy, cannot constitute knowledge, a one- 
sided philosophy cannot lead to absolute knowing, since it estab- 
liBbes for all objects of knowing but one limited point of view. 

The possibility of a philosophy, speculative indeed, but limited, 
is found in the fact that while all returns into all and the same 
identity repeats itself in different forms at all possible stages, this 
identity may be taken at a subordinate point of reflection, and in 
the special form in which it there appears, be made the principle 
of an absolute science. The philosophy which proceeds from such 
a principle is speculative, because it needs only the abstraction 
of the limitation of the point of view, and the thinking of the 
particular identity in its absoluteness in order to lift itself up to 
the pure anb simply universal ; it is one-sided in so far as it does 
not do this and, in accordance with this point of view, projects a 
false and distorted image of the whole. 

The modern world is in general the world of contrasts, and if 
iu the old world, in spite of single movements, on the whole the 
XI— 16 
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finite and infinite lay in one common sheath, the spirit of modern 
times first burst this covering, and showed the one in absolute 
opposition to the other. From the indefinitely larger orbit 
which fate has ascribed to the modern world, we overlook so 
small a past, that the contrast may easily seem to be the essen- 
tial thing, and the unity in which it is destined to resolve itself 
only the special phenomena of a time. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that this higher unity which the idea re-called from infinite flight^ 
as it were, will represent with the finite, has the same relation to 
the — in a certain measure — unconscious identity before separation 
in the old world that a work of art has to an organic work of na- 
ture. Be this as it ma}*^, it is evident that in the modem world 
mediating phenomena are necessary in which the pure antithesis 
appears, it is necessary that it should return in science as in art 
in the most various forms before it has transfigured itself to true 
absolute identity. 

' Dualism, as a phenomenon of the modern world, not only neces- 
sary from its nature but also necessary in its return, must have 
the preponderance throughout on its side as the identity manifest 
in single individuals can be counted for almost nothing, siuce 
these are rejected and proscribed by their time, they are looked 
upon by posterity only as remarkable examples of error. 

Because in the condition of things in which the objectivities of 
State Constitutions, and even of the general religious associations 
disappeared, the divine principle of the world withdrew, nothing 
could remain in the externality of nature but the pure body of 
the finite devoid of spirit; the light had turned itself inward and 
the opposition of subjectivity and objectivity had to attain its 
highest point. If we except Spinoza, there is from Descartes* 
who expressed the duality with scientific precision^ to the present 
time, no contradictory phenomenon ; for Leibnitz also uttered his. 
theory in a form capable of re-assuming dualism. By this sun- 
dering of the idea, the infinite also lost its importance, and that 
which had it was like that antithesis^ a merely subjective one. 
To assert this subjectivity completely, to the entire negation of 
the reality of the absolute, was the first step whiQh coold be 
made to the restoration of philosophy, and was really made in the 
so-called critical philosophy. The idealism of the " Science of 
Knowledge" (Fichte) afterwards completed this tendency of philot^- 
ophy,and this dualism has since remained unreconciled. But the in- 
finite or absolute in the sense of dogmatism is more definite, and 
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has been abolished with every root of reality which it had. As 
an in-itselfy it must necessarily be an absolnte-objective altogether 
outside of the ego. This is unthinkable, because this positing 
outside of the ego is again a positing for the ego, and is, conse- 
quently, in the ego. This is the everlasting, insoluble circle of 
reflection which is presented most completely by the ^^Science of 
Knowledge." The idea of the absolute is in subjectivity, which 
it necessarily had by virtue of the tendency of later philosophy^ 
and from which it was apparently displaced by a self deceptive 
dogmatism, and thereby re-instated in that it is recognized as a 
reality existing only in and for action ; consequently idealism in 
this form must be seen as completely expressed, and as the phil- 
osophy of modern times arrived at self-consciousness. 

Deecartes, who gave the first direction toward subjectivity by 
his cogito ergo dum, and whose introduction to philosophy (in his 
meditations) is, in fact, quite in harmony with its later verifica- 
tion in idealism, could not present these tendencies as entirely 
separated ; subjectivity and objectivity could not manifest them- 
selves as entirely separated. But be declared his real view, his 
true idea of God, the world and soul, in his physics, more unmis- 
takably than in his philosophy, where it was possible still to mis- 
understand him on account of his depending oa the ontological 
proof of the reality of God, this remnant of genuine philosophy. 
It must appear very remarkable that the mechanical physics of 
the modem world first took the form of a system in the same 
mind which developed dualism in philosophy. In the compre- 
hensive mind of Descartes the annihilation of nature which ideal- 
ism boasts in the above instanced form, was as true and actual 
as it was real in his physics. It cannot make the least difference 
in speculation whether nature is real in its empirical shape, in a 
real or ideal sense. It is perfectly indifferent whether the partic- 
ular real things are real in the way in which a coarse empiricism 
conceives them, or whether as affections and determinations of 
every ego, as the absolute substance they really inhere it. 

The true annihilation of nature is to reduce it to a whole of 
absolute qualities^ limitations and affections, which can at the 
same time be considered as ideal atoms. For the rest, no proof 
is needed to show that a philosophy which leaves behind any 
contradiction and has not truly presented the absolute harmony, 
has not penetrated to absolute knowing, and is still less able to 
educate to it. 
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The problem which each mast propose to himself, immediately, 
as he reaches philosophy, is, To trace oat the one true, abso- 
lute knowledge of the absolute to its totality, and to the perfect 
comprehension of all in one. Philosophy opens, in the absolute 
and the removal of all contradictions, whereby this itself is again 
transformed into a limitation in a subjective or objective way^ 
not only the realm of ideas but the true primitive source of all 
knowledge of nature, which is the only workshop of ideas. 

I have shown the final determination of the modern world in 
the preceding to be the representation of a higher, all compre- 
hensive unity, which is as valid for science as for art^ and in br- 
der that it may exist, all antithesis must be dissolved. 

Until now we have spoken of the inner antithesis in philosophy 
self. I shall be obliged to mention several external ones which 
have been caused by one-sidedness, false tendency of the time 
and imperfect ideas. 



THE TRUE AND THE FALSE IN DARWINISM. 

[A Critical Representation of the Theory of Organic Develop- 
ment. By Edwabd von Habtmann. Berlin : 1875]. 

TraiuUted (Vom the German by H. J. D' Abcy. 
I. DARWINISM IN THE PBESENT. 

Darwinism, undoubtedly, occupies a prominent place among 
the objects of present interest to the human mind. The princi- 
pal works of Darwin and of Haeckel have gone through several 
editions, numberless popular productions are actively engaged in 
extending the new doctrine ; and the scientific and popular dis- 
cussions of the question in books and journals fill an almost in- 
conceivable space. On the whole, there is observable a rapid 
advance, during the last eight years, of this method of looking at 
questions, though it at first had encountered universal distrust ; 
and perhaps nothing has contributed so much to this advance a8 
the zeal with which the theologians of all creeds, and the profes- 
sors of the established philosophy hastened to oppose it. This 
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opposition, which was based upon most insufficient and unscien- 
tific grounds, called forth advocates all the more spirited, the 
boldest of whom deduced consequences which Darwin had but 
cautiously hinted at^ or designedly suppressed. By reason of 
this the opposition became, naturally, still more inflamed. Ma- 
terialism, at the same time, did not fail to utilize Darwinism for 
its own purpose ; and David Strauss showed by the manner in 
which he incorporated it with the confession of his new faith, 
how influential this new way of regarding things had become, 
even in circles which one would have thought protected from ma- 
terialistic thoughtlessness, by their philosophic training. 

Even among natural philosophers the feeling irresistibly gained 
ground that the new theories could not be successfully opposed 
from the old standpoint, and that the new standpoint must in 
some way be adopted. Those of the learned, however, who, by 
reason of their advanced age, no longer possessed a mind capable 
of unlearning, set themselves unreservedly against the Darwin- 
ian tenet43. The impartial thinkers who sought to separate the 
true from the false in the new doctrine, were extremely few, and 
their voices were lost in the din created by enthusiastic disciples 
and embittered opponents. Surely the power to call forth both 
may serve as evidence that in a given theory are mixed the rela- 
tively true and the relatively false; that significant, fruitful, and 
fascinating ideas are to be found side by side with those that are 
incomplete, and to that extent inaccurate. 

The task of the philosopher consists in recognizing one-sided- 
ness as such, and in eliminating the errors which spring from re- 
garding one side as the whole, a partial justification as a full one, 
and from overvaluing an explanatory principle, valid within cer- 
tain limits^ when applied beyond these limits. This task I have 
already sought to perform with regard to Darwinism, in the first 
edition of my "Philosophy of the Unconscious," which appeared 
in the end of 1868. Therein I represented the theory of descent 
as the one undoubtedly correct, and as the part of Darwinism 
calculated to be the rallying point in the struggle. I even incor- 
porated it as a part of my system, while I pointed out that the 
theories of natural and sexual selection were principles over- 
prized, and of limited applicability. (First Ed., pp. 493-494, 497, 
503, 223-225 ; sixth edition, pp. 596, 602-610, 248-250). The most 
important objection made by me, one borrowed from the botanist 
yaegeli, was that natural selection could not affect morphologi- 
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«al Btructare relations, but merely the adaptability of organs to 
•certain physiological functions, while the distinction between 
species the origin of which Darwin undertook to explain by his 
theory of selection, is essentially of a morphological nature ; and 
a.11 advance to a higher grade of organization depends upon a 
morphological change. Darwin has, however, since then, found 
himself obliged to recognize the validity of this objection, and to 
Admit that he had attributed too much to the influence of natu- 
ral selection, as this can only extend to what may be physiologi- 
cally useful, and not to the countless morphological features 
which have no bearing upon physiological functions. (^'Descent 
of Man," German by Gams, second edition.) He has also acknowl- 
edged this "very great mistake" in the revision of the fifth Eng- 
lish edition of his principal work (cf. the fifth German edition, 
pp. 237-239) ; yet he has failed to draw from this the conclusion 
that the very title of this work, **The Origin of Species by Natu- 
ral Selection," is inaccurate; for the morphological features, 
which from a physiological point of view are of no significance, 
. are the most important and decisive as to the type of a species ; 
therefore one cannot consistently speak of an explanation of the 
origin of species^ by a principle which does not explain what 
most needs explanation. This obvious consequence Darwin has 
evaded by increased emphasis on ancillary principles, which, 
however, as we shall see, lead to a view fundamentally opposed 
to that from which the principle of selection sprang. 

Thus much, at least, is evident from what has preceded, that 
the hypotheses, principles and theories collected under the name 
of Darwinism are in pressing need of an analytical examination^ 
if the confusion which reigns in this domain is not to involve for- 
ever the highly important problems which are here treated of, in 
a mist impenetrable to the ordinary understanding of the so-call- 
ed cultivated public. It is high time that people should cease to 
regard Darwinism as a complete whole, and to use the conclusive 
evidence of the descent theory in behalf of a cluster of theories 
which are related only in the common tendency to put the sum of 
external, accidental and me^^hanica] influences, in the place of an 
internal, systematic and organic development. The theory of 
descent, as such, is quite consistent with either a mechanical or 
an organic development of the world, with either a materialistic, 
pantheistic or theistic one ; and this fact would serve as an addi- 
tional and weighty recommendation of it to the unprejodiced 
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coiiBideration of all classes, if it did not present itself wrapped 
up in Darwinism with the principle of selection. It is only 
against the mechanical way of looking at the world, involved in 
the principle of selection, when this latter is regarded as alone 
a sufficient explanation, that all the attacks apon Darwinism are 
directed. And these only affect the theory of descent, as bril- 
liantly re-introduced by Darwin, because the opponents of the 
Darwinians believe, without criticism, in the indissoluble unity of 
both theories. On the other hand, many are induced by the ob- 
vious truth of the theory of descent, to adopt the theory of 
selection and its mechanical views into the bargain, because they 
cannot separate these different elements of Darwinism. The im- 
passioned defenders of Darwinism also struggle against the nec- 
essary separation, because they seek the chief power of the the- 
ory of nature maintained by them, in its presenting a perfect 
whole in which no gaping clefts are to be found, and at least not 
such as offer a prospect of ever being filled up except by meta- 
physics. 

In order, then, to be able to offer an apparent whole, which 
also corresponds with the present superficial tendency toward 
the mechanical, they seek to make good the pretension, long ago 
shown to be unfounded, that the theory of selection^ in connec- 
tion with auxiliary mechanical principles, is in a position to fully 
explain the process of development by organic nature which we 
see around us. In this they disregard that hitherto approved mod- 
esty in the natural sciences which consists in a limitation of the 
efforts to explain, to that which is actually explicable by the 
means derived from natural science ; and imitate in this disre- 
gard the philosophy so often blamed by the students of nature 
for the transgression of its limits, without even bringing to their 
undertaking a true philosophical standpoint. In truth, however, 
the questions which are at bottom involved, belong not to sci- 
ence but to philosophy ; it therefore seems that philosophy, as 
such, not only has a right but is under an obligation to take part 
in their discussion. To this may be added that the result of this 
dispute is of the highest practical importance. For the antago- 
nism of the old systems of natural philosophy culminated in the 
question as to the origin and development of the organic king: 
dom on earth, some regarding this development in a mechanical 
and materialistic way, others in an organic and ideal ; and as the 
decision will be in favor of the one or the other view, so will be 
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for the near future the triumph of materialism or idealism ; and 
it is obvious that the triumph of either will, for some time at 
least, lead civilized people, in their solidaric union, in a direction 
quite different from that in which they would be lead by the tri- 
umph of the other. 

Therefore the more important the consequences that flow from 
the solution of the problems taken up by Darwinism, and the 
more general the recognition which the theory of descent has in 
late years won for itself in other quarters, the more pressing is 
the necessity to separate it from the other elements of Darwin- 
ism which are of more doubtful worth. It is therefore a matter 
of congratulation that the botanist, Prof. Wigand of Marburg, 
has undertaken the task of analytically examining and critically 
testing Darwinism in all directions, with German industry, Ger- 
man thoroughness, and, of course, also with Oerman timidity. 
This work goes, in several respects, beyond the mark, and there- 
by exposes many weak places to its opponents ; it clings fast to 
the constancy of species, in my opinion, a lost cause ; it under- 
rates the influence of the struggle for existence, and of sexual 
selection, perhaps to the same extent as Darwin overrates it ; 
and finally it brings into an examination of the science of nature 
theistic doctrines, which would be entirely foreign thereto, even 
if they were maintained in a much more philosophic manner than 
is here the case; and it omits a philosophic examination, un- 
doubtedly pertinent, as to the existence of the internal law of 
development, which it justly raises to the rank of an universal 
principle of organic nature. However, it is the first work, as far 
as I know, in the Oerman language, which represented and criti- 
cized Darwinism in its whole extent, with full knowledge of de- 
tails and great logical acuteness, and subjected to thorough criti- 
cal treatment every principle of Darwinism which, not involved 
in the theory of descent or the theory of development, could 
serve to establish a purely mechanical view of organic nature. 
I believe that, in this sense, I may characterize it as the monu- 
ment which marks the limits, beyond which the influence of Dar- 
winism in Oermany has not extended. 

When Wigand's critical depreciation of Darwinism is reduced 
to its proper measure, by an impartial course of objective test- 
ing, and the untenable hypotheses introduced by him are elimi- 
nated, it will be seen that the golden mean between Darwinism 
and its latest opponent agrees substantially with the position 
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taken by me in the "Phil. d. Unb."* Cap. C. X.; and the readers 
who may take the trouble to compare the contents of that chap- 
ter with the succeeding observations, will be convinced that all 
the more important arguments for the permanently valuable, and 
against the untenable or greatly over-estimated principles of 
Darwinism are to be found in the first edition of my 'Thil. d. 
Unb." As, however, the arguments are there rather briefly hint- 
ed at, and their systematic connection slight ; and as Darwinism 
has now become quite the fashion, I think the following essay 
opportune. It is fuller and more complete than what I have 
before written on the subject, though it is condensed as much as 
possible, and omits the consideration of all questions of mere 
detail. Its object is to enable the public, by an orderly present- 
ation of the materials necessary therefor, to form their own opin- 
ion as to the significance of Darwinism ; and especially to sepa- 
rate, in a manner intelligible to the unlearned, the group of theo- 
ries and principles contained in Darwinism ; and finally to indi- 
cate, by philosophical arguments, the proper standpoint for one 
desirous to comprehend the subject. 



II. THE IDEAL AND THE GENEALOGICAL RELATIONSHIP OF 

TYPES. 

The sciences which have organic nature for their subject have 
one common characteristic, which, in one way or another affects 
each of them. This characteristic is that all types of the animal 
and of the vegetable kingdoms possess a certain likeness or rela- 
tionship between themselves ; and that they, when arranged ac- 
cording to the degrees of their relationship, form a connected 
system which, precisely because it is not imposed upon concrete 
phenomena, in an artificial or violent manner, but takes its origin 
from them, is called a natural system. Botany and zoology, for 
instance, have always sought to derive this natural system from 
natural phenomena, and to perfect it, even in the smallest de- 
tails, in a manner true to nature, that is, to fully recognize the 
relationship of organic types in their relative nearness or dis- 
tance. 



*Philosophie des Unbewusatseyna (on the Philosophy of the Unconscious). 
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Eveu before any thought of the theory of descent, there was 
nothing to prevent the representation of the relationship of 
types in the form of a stem and its branches, and it was but nat- 
ural that the system formed from the fauna and flora of the 
present should present many gaps in the continuity of this rela- 
tionship, which can be filled with extinct species, sometimes in a 
truly surprising way. Palaeontology served in this way to com- 
plete, as well as, by the discovery of primitive types for existing 
species, to enrich the natural system, without in any case tran- 
scending its limits. While the relationship of existing species 
arranges itself in space, and that established by palaeontology in 
both space and time, it would yet be entirely premature, in the 
latter case, to argue from a post hoc to a propter hoc, from a tem- 
poral to a causal sequence. Even the discovery that the devel- 
opment of animals in embryo (it is not the case with plants) 
l^asses through a morphological gradation, which corresponds 
with the essential features of the natural system, can, of itself, 
by no means force us to abandon the conception of the nataral 
system as one of purely ideal relationship ; and to assume a real 
genealogical connection; all the less, as the analogy of the trans- 
itions in the development of the embryo with the higher transi- 
tions of the natural system, is to be regarded ''cum grano salis/' 
since it not only presents great breaks, but the conditions of the 
development of embryonic and of independent life are so differ- 
ent that they exclude all substantial agreement. Palaeontology 
has taught us that the kingdom of organic nature, regarded as a 
whole, has developed itself from simple beginnings, by gradual 
extension ; while, from time to time, higher types appeared and 
were added to the sum of those already existing ; the assump- 
tion, however, of a repetition of the macrocosmical development 
in the microcosmical embryo of the individual, would seem to be, 
in no way, demanded by our conception of an ideally systematic 
relationship of types, until from some other quarter more cogent 
reasons could be adduced for so doing. This conception of rela- 
tionship as purely ideal is greatly strengthened by two impor- 
tant considerations : first, that of the obviously ideal character 
of the relationship of types in the mineral kingdom and of hu- 
man products ; and secondly, that of the interlacing of the 
branches of the tree representing the natural system, that is, of 
the many-sidedness of the relations in each type. 

The analogy of the mineral kingdom, seems from the fact that 
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it is usually coordinated, as a third, with the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms, of more weight than by reason of the essential 
diflference between organic and inorganic nature, it really is, a 
difference, indeed, which the mechanical way of looking at the 
word, involved in Darwinism, tends to remove. In the mineral 
kingdom, also, we have to do with types, in forms of crystaliza- 
tion, even in what would seem to be amorphous, which just as well 
as the organic, can be arranged in a natural system, according to 
the degrees of their relationship ; and yet it will occur to no one 
to conceive, in this instance, a genealogical development of the 
more complicated types from the simpler. 

(To be continued). 



POSSIBILITY AND NECESSITY OF APPLYING MATHE- 
MATICS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 

Translated from the German of J. F. Herbart, by H. Haanxl. 

[Herbart's essay on the * 'Possibility, &c., Ac," consists of a paper read be- 
fore a scientific body, and a preface and notes which were added afterwards. 
The notes are longer than the paper itself, and the preface partly polemic. 
The allusion, at the end of the essay, to natural philosophy, is too brief to be 
saUsfactory. 

Whatever else may be thought of the essay, it is the best introduction to the 
mathematical part of his psychology written by Herbart, and it has, in my 
mind this peculiar merit, that if we take the contradictory opposite of every 
ooc of his positions, we get a pretty clear idea of the relation between Alge- 
bra and HegePs method, and this is to be expected, because Herbart's meta- 
physics furnish the most exhaustive indirect argument against the supremacy 
of rhe principle of identity and in favor of the dialectic method, if used in the 
same manner.^TRANS.]. 

To the most matured and most earnest faith that this very un- 
dertakiug, to which I have devoted not only the following essay, 
bat my very best efforts for years, is to be classed among the 
most necessary and most urgent enterprises that ever can be pro- 
posed to the scientific world, there is joined the consciousness — 
and it is sometimes quite disheartening — that I must esteem my- 
self happy, if I but succeed in commencing a work, the fruitful 
development of which has necessarily to be left to others. — [From 
the preface]. 



A 
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Socrates bas received praise from all centaries because be re- 
called philosopby from beaven to eartb and to man ; if be could 
rise from tbe dead^ and, acquainted witb tbe present state of our 
sciences, sbould look once more to tbe beavens for tbe purpose 
of appropriating tbere sometbing tbat might be beneficial to men, 
be would bebold much less of modern philosophy than of mathe- 
matics, and see the efforts of that science crowned with the most 
brilliant success. I then imagine him to ask : ^Tell me, ye ex- 
ceedingly wise men, what is better, soul or matter? What is 
more important for you to know, tbe inclination of the axis of 
the earth or the causes of the vibration of your opinions and die- 
positions ? What is more necessary for you to know, the stabil- 
ity of tbe solar system or tbe means by which your principles 
and customs may strike firm root ? From what are you more 
likely to suffer, from tbe perturbation of tbe planets, or from the 
revolution of your States ? And if mathematics are of such ex- 
cellent help in your investigations, why do you not endeavor to 
use them for the solution of problems tbe most important and 
the most necessary ? Or, if mathematics are of such authority 
among you tbat you are inclined to rely upon them in preference 
to every other science, why are they condemned to be employed 
on one hand for objects so distant as hardly to invite tbe curios- 
ity of a few learned men, and on the other, for objects so closely 
related to the lowest wants of the body tbat their constant use 
bas a degrading tendency !" Would it be satisfactory to reply 
to such questions that mathematics served in arsenals and before 
the walls of beleaguered cities also ? that they taught us not only 
how to increase but how to destroy human industry f We would 
hardly like to expose ourselves in such a manner to sarcastic re- 
marks of the philosopher. Who could succeed, however, to an- 
ticipate the net of questions with which he might capture and 
deliver us from inveterate habits of thought t I, for one, do not 
care to try it, especially as something else concerns me more di- 
rectly than the manner in which Socrates might express bis as- 
tonishment as to tbe limited use we make of mathematics. For 
I am aware that my attempt to apply mathematics in psycholog- 
ical investigations has been a matter of amazement to some co- 
temporaries, and tbat such amazement has been reproduced quite 
lately by tbe publication of a treatise concerning a measure for, 
and tbe most general conditions of attention. But the smaller 
the number of men who read a treatise solving a complicated dif- 
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fcreutial equation, the greater is the probability that such amaze- 
ment will be the end of the matter, and that they will take no 
further interest in the subject. I am^ therefore, determined to 
furnish a brief report of my undertaking in other language than 
In algebraical signs, for once — an undertaking dating as far back 
as the last months of the eighteenth century — the germ of which 
I found, even before that time, in the school of Fichte — with 
which I have busied myself ever since, and without losing sight 
of it at any time, though interrupted often and for long periods, 
and from which I now intend not to desist until my preparatory 
labors are advanced far enough to be taken up by mathematicians 
of greater skill than I possess myself. Before reporting, I shall 
mention the plausible counter-arguments to which said astonish- 
ment is referable, and having answered them, I hope to find a 
favorable hearing for my demonstration, that it is possible snd 
necessary to use mathematics in psychology. 

The first of the plausible reasonings which oppose me is really 
nothing but force of habit, and, as far as the form of its presenta- 
tion is concerned, leans upon an assertion entirely untrue. People 
never heard that mathematics have been applied to anything but 
objects which either are or may be located in space, e. g., to for- 
ces increasing or decreasing according to certain distances, and 
the effects of which may be measured and accurately observed. 
It is not comprehensible what measure a man could find to deter- 
mine and compare the quantity of acts of the mind, and of the 
changes of perceptions, emotions and desires. Our thoughts are 
quicker than lightning, how could it be possible to observe and 
delineate their course! Man's inclinations are as unstable as the 
wind, his dispositions as uncertain as the weather; who could, as 
to them, perceive quantities that might be brought within a law 
of mathematical regularity ? But where we cannot measure, 
there we cannot count ; hence it is impossible to use mathematics 
in psychology. 

Such is the syllogism compounded of the. fetters of habit and 
of an assertion evidently untrue. For, to commence with the 
last, it is palpably untrue that we can count and reckon only 
where we could measure. Quite the reverse ! Any and every 
law of quantitative ratios, either hypothetically assumed or 
oven known to be false, admits of the substitution of numbers, 
and we have necessarily to try hypothetical explanations of rec- 
ondite but important matters^ and we have, by careful calcula- 
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tions, to ascertain what coDsequences would result therefrom, be- 
fore we can find which of the different hypothetical laws agreci^ 
with experience. The older astronomers tried eccentric circles. 
Kepler tried the ellipsis to rhyme with it the^motions of the 
planets; he then had to compare first the squares of their annaal 
motions with the cubes of their mean distances, before he conld 
find that their relation was identical with regard to all. Newton 
had, in like manner, to try whether a force of gravitation in- 
versely as the square of the distance would be sufficient to keep 
the moon in its course around the earth ; and if this supposition 
had not been satisfactory he would have tried another power, say 
the cube or fourth or fifth power, and computed the results and 
compared them with the data of observation. This indeed m 
the very great benefit of a mathematical hypothesis, that we 
may survey the possibilities within the limits of which the faot» 
must be found, long before we are in possession of sufficiently 
definite experience, and that we are thus enabled to seize upon 
very imperfect hints to get rid of, at least, the grosser mistakes. 
Long before a transit of Venus could serve for ascertaining the 
parallax of the sun, a trial was made to find the distance be- 
tween sun and earth by means of the enlightened hemisphere of 
the moon. It was impossible, for all our observations of time 
are much too rough from psychological reasons to apprehend ac- 
curately the exact moment ; nevertheless, this trial produced the 
knowledge that the distance of the sun must be several times 
that of the moon. This example illustrates that a very imper- 
fect estimate of magnitudes, where no accurate observation is 
possible, may be very instructive if properly used. And was it 
necessary to have a measure for our solar system before its gen- 
eral arrangement could be known ? Or, (to take an example from 
another field of thought) was it impossible to investigate the 
laws of motion, before it was settled with precision how many 
feet a body falls in a second at a given point of the surface of 
the earth? Such investigations as to the last units of measure 
are very difficult indeed, but, fortunately, they form separate 
problems, for the solution of which our knowledge of the funda- 
mental laws need not wait. It is true that measuring invites 
calculation, and that every regularity of phenomena, especially 
if it can be observed without difficulty, is a stimulus for mathe- 
matical research. Inversely, the less that symmetry occurs in the 
facts, the longer is scientific inquiry delayed. If the celestial 
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bodies moved in more resisting media, and if their masses were 
not so very small compared with their distances, astronomy 
would, perhaps, be no farther advanced than psychology is to- 
day, and could not even hope to regain from the number of ob- 
servations what is wanting in accuracy. 

It is alleged, as a second objection, that mathematics treat 
only of quantities, whereas actions and states of greatly differ- 
ent qualities are the subject of psychology. 

In order to refute this argument scientifically, I should pro- 
ceed to show from metaphysics that the real, true and original 
qualities of simple elements are completely concealed from us^ 
and that they, therefore, cannot be the object of any investigation 
whatsoever; moreover, that where we believe that we apprehend 
a difference of qualities in common experience^ the cause thereof 
is very often a difference of quantities merely, as, e.g., when we be- 
lieve that we hear the qualitative difference of sounds and of their 
great number of harmonies and disharmonies, while in fact 
strings of different length are vibrating faster or slower. But I 
shall not dive quite to the bottom of the question at this time. 
I do not care to prove in this place, the proposition that no vari- 
ety of original faculties is co-existing in the soul : the prejudice 
of a multiplicity of different qualities inhering in the same 
identical substance may pass unmolested, though it belongs to 
the first conditions of true knowledge to be free from that. It 
may be sufiicient to assert that however great the number of fic- 
titious qualities which a man may distinguish in his soul, he cer- 
tainly cannot deny that over and above them there is an infinite 
variety of quantities determining mental action. Our thoughts 
are stronger or weaker, more or less clear ; their coming and go- 
ing is faster or slower ; their number at every moment greater 
or smaller, our susceptibility for perceptions, our excitability for 
emotions and passions is variable to a greater or less extent* 
These and innumerable other differences of quantity which obvi- 
ously occur in mental states, have been reckoned among the less 
essential modifications, but unjustly, and this is the true reason 
why the lawful consistency of mental phenomena has not been 
discovered. I can illustrate only quite briefly by a single exam- 
ple that those modifications supposed to be unessential are in 
truth all-important. Everybody knows what sleep is, and that 
it consists in a snppression of our perceptions which is perfect in 
deep sleep, imperfect during dreams. But very few are mindful 
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of the fact that but an extremely small portion of oar thonghtg 
are present to our mind at any time, even daring the moments oi 
most attentive wakefulness, that all the rest inllaence ns as little 
as they do in sleep, or, to speak more definitely, that most of our 
thoughts are latent, and but few are free at any time. 

Let ns now cast a glance at physics and at the theory of 
free and latent caloric. What was that science before the impor- 
tant distinction was duly considered ! Precisely in such a state 
is psychology to-day. All mental states and products depend 
first of all upon the fundamental condition that some or other 
perceptions are awake, for sleep, whether total or partial, sup- 
presses everything within its reach, or, in other words, thoBe 
perceptions which by the law of their equilibrium are latent have, 
for the time beings no influence whatever upon what is going on 
in our consciousness. It is different with regard to perceptions 
which are in such a state of supposition according to the laws of 
their motion ; the latter operate quite strongly upon our dispo- 
sitions, passions and emotions ; it is impossible, however, here 
to develop the distinction between statics and mechanics of the 
mind. 

Other objections are based upon popular opinions concerning 
the so-called higher faculties of the soul; and I know full well, I 
have had but too long an experience, that I here offend most po- 
tent prejudices, prejudices quite insuperable for the simple rea- 
son that men do not wish to lay them aside, that they violently 
refuse to reflect upon what is contradictory to them. These prej- 
udices are concentrated in the words : genius and freedom. What 
is genius? Let me answer by a comparison, for the sake of brevity: 
genius is a planet. Neither of them follows the straight road, 
their course is that of a curve. They sometimes appear to be 
stationary, sometimes to move in a retrograde direction, at first 
slow then fast, then slow again ; all at once they rush forward, 
dive into the glory of the sun, and in its company perambulate 
the heavens, yet again for a short time only, after which they 
prefer to scintillate in darkest night and flash the morebrilliautly, 
the greater their opposition is to the star of the day. I confess 
that these words fit a planet better than genius, but the similar- 
ity will be apparent enough. The course of planets is deter- 
mined by calendars, since calendars obey the planets. Genias 
would, in like manner, be governed by psychology, if there was 
as much true science at the bottom of it as there is in calendars. 
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So mnch about genius, who cannot refuse to follow a law, though 
he may be unaware of the same; for the ignorance thereof is no 
proof of its non-existence. 

But what shall I say about freedom ? First of all, that I am 
almost tired of speaking of it. I have often and long ago explained 
the causes of confusion and error as to this point, and presented 
my explanations in all manner of forms ; I have dissected the 
original judgments, from which the ethical imperative is derived, 
and have defined each one of them separately ; I have proven 
that these judgments which lay down the distinction between 
what is worthy of praise or blame, between what is good or bad 
must necessarily be involuntary and opposite in their nature to 
the nature of the will, because the least confusion of their diflfer- 
ence tends to bias the judgment and to vitiate moral purity. 
From the moment that these principles became clear to my mind, 
the mist of the supposed incomprehensibility of the freedom of 
the will was scattered, the sublimity and holiness, connected with 
that name, was transferred somewhere else, and what now re- 
mains of freedom, to-wit, the capability of doing evil, the source 
of vulgarity and vice cannot be controlled more effectually than 
by tearing from it the deluding mask of the name of liberty, and 
recognizing in the same a parasitic growth which, like moles and 
warts, increases and decreases by laws of psychological neces- 
8ity, and which, under definite conditions, may be destroyed or 
prevented. What I hero say agrees in certain points with the 
]>iou8 sentiments which warn man not to seek the origin, much 
less the law of evil and good in his own self, i. e., in his will, and is 
perfectly consistent with the idea of responsibility by which the 
act is considered as the effect of the will, the will as the effect of 
the moral character, but which decides nothing as to the cause of 
the character, and ignores this cause. 

All these difficulties connected with the idea of freedom would " 
fioon vanish, if men did not entertain the strangest notions with 
reference to the will which is left, after the transcendental lib- 
erty is taken away. To him who says, I cannot conceive of a 
will which, as such, is not free, we can only say, keep your free- 
dom, for it certainly exists in, the sense in which you take the 
word. The life of the human soul in the mind is no puppet 
Hhow, no showman stands behind to pull the wires, but our in- 
nermost life is identical with our will, and this life has its rule 
XI— 17 
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within itself, and does not receive it from outside ; nevertbelesg^ 
this rule is lixed and certain, and it has, on account of this fixed 
certainty, more resemblance with something otherwise altogether 
heterogeneous, to-wit, with the laws of pressure and resistance* 
than it has with the miracles of a liberty which is said to be in- 
comprehensible. 

We now proceed to the proof that mathematics can be applied 
in psychology, and have to distinguish, for that purpose, as to 
the matter to which, and as to the form in which they may be 
applied. The possibility in question depends partly on the quan- 
tities oflFered to the psychologist, partly upon the methods used 
in the investigation. It seems to be more convenient to set aside 
the quantities, at present, and to point out the manner of pro- 
cedure. For I fear lest my aim will recall former failures, and 
receut frivolous attempts to imitate mathematics in philosophy, 
or to play with algebmical signs without knowledge or purpose, 
a use of mathematics which is certainly very dijferent from the 
one I have proposed. The root of those other absurdities is to 
be found in the ignorance as to the true nature of metaphysical 
problems which mathematics are utterly incapable of solving, 
and which — in order to avoid trouble and perplexity — have al- 
ways been evaded with great skill by that science. He who feels 
at home in metaphysics, may find opportunities to improve 
points intentionally skipped in mathematics or left unfinished, as 
the theory of parallels, of the infioite, the irrational, and every- 
thing connected with the idea of continuity. Quit« different 
means, abilities and efforts, must be joined for metaphysical prob- 
lems, and new skill must be acquired in new methods, so that we 
are very far from being able to use mathematics as a pattern 
there. 

Mathematics are indeed impotent outside of the region of 
quantities, but the art with which these are brought into subjec- 
tion wherever they are met, is truly admirable. Let us remember 
the nets which that science has woven around the heavens and 
the earth, those systems of lines relating to azimuth and altitude, 
to declination and right-ascension, to longitude and latitude; those 
abscissas and ordinates, tangents and normals ; those trigonomet- 
rical and logarithmical functions which are all ready and waiting 
to be used. Surveying this apparatus, we comprehend that math- 
ematicians do not owe their success to some supernatural influence 
but to a very natural cause ; we seem to see a va«t variety of 
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the most ingenious machines bearing witness to a very extensive 
and very lively industry, and which are well fitted to produce 
true and imperishable riches. And of what does this apparatus 
consist? Does it consist of real objects! Let us call to mind 
examples ! What is the celestial globe ? Is it a real, massive 
sphere, upon which we may draw spherical triangles f It is a 
useful fiction, an instrument of thought, a convenient form for 
the totality of all optical lines which may be produced to the 
stars, and which are considered with reference to direction mere- 
ly, and without reference to length; What is the centre of grav- 
ity ! Is it a real point in a body ! What the centre and the 
axes of revolution ? Why do mathematics treat of a mathemat- 
ical lever which has no reality f Why do mechanics treat of the 
motion of points, of simple pendulums, of the fall of projected bod- 
ies in vacuo t Why not directly of the material lever, of matter 
in iQotion, of the path of the projectile in the atmosphere f In 
a word, why does that science use so many fictitious, auxiliary 
quantities, why does it not directly compute what is found and 
what occurs in the real world I The answer is contained in the 
question : those fictions are real helps, those abstract quantities 
are means to analyze, or limits between which the quantities of 
observation must be included to approximate the latter with 
greater and greater accuracy. It is true, psychology cannot di- 
rectly imitate mathematics, but the latter carries the peculiar pro- 
cedure described wherever they are used. We may, therefore, 
conclude that if mental states and actions really depend on quan- 
tities, the computation of the latter will likewise only be accom- 
plished by reducing them to more simple, more convenient quan- 
tities between which the observations have to be included, or 
with which they have to be connected for the purpose of ap- 
proaching their quantitative relation'as closely as possible. For 
this reason it must be expected that we can deduce scientifically 
a very simple and very general type of volitions merely, and of 
certain chief classes of emotions and imaginations and the like ; 
the individual reality is very sure to escape mathematical deter- 
mination and limitation. Nothing could be more ridiculous than 
the fear that, by some sorcery of numbers and letters, we might 
be robbed of our secrets, or tracked into the recesses of the 
heart ; the shrewdness of th j world will, in this regard, always 
remain much more successful and dangerous than all mathemat- 
ics and psychology combined. 
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It is now time to point out more definitely the quantities ad- 
mitting calculation. We have to begin with what is moat simple, 
and, at first, to set aside all connection of the perceptions among 
themselves. There are then left only two quantities for our con- 
sideration : the intensity of each separate elementary sensation, 
and the degree of antagonism in each pair. This is already mat- 
ter enough for calculation and for discovering the primary source 
of two quite general psychological phenomena, namely, of the 
fact mentioned above, that by far the most of our perceptions 
are latent at any definite moment, and secondly, that, as long as 
psychological causes do not supervene inducing sleep, not all 
perceptions become latent together, nor all except one, but that 
something always is present to the mind, during the time of 
wakefulness, and that that something is never quite simple, but 
more or less complex. These facts would have been a matter of 
astonishment and a subject of inquiry, if facts occurring diiily 
and to which we get accustomed were not, to most men, a matter 
of course. 

The calculations occasioned by the intensity of each separate 
sensation and the degree of antagonism in each pair are very 
simple ; they become however much more complicated when the 
third quantity is iutroduced : the degree of union between the 
sensations. The former results are then changed and others 
added. Moreover, a fourth quantity now enters : the number of 
the sensations differently connected. Especially noteworthy are 
the longer or shorter series of perceptions, connected imperfectly 
and in such a manner that the second is joined to the third, the 
third to the fourth and so on, while the first and third, second 
and fourth, and so on, are connected in a less degree, or not at 
all. Such series of perceptions are somewhat like filaments or 
fibres, by means of which richer mental organs are construed, 
and they have their certain laws of susceptibility and irritability, 
a better knowledge of which is all-important in psychology. 
Distant, but very unsatisfactory guesses are contained in wha.t is 
known by the name of association of ideas ; more definite knowl- 
edge depends upon calculatiou and has most important conse- 
quences, not only for the theory of memory, imagination and 
understanding, but also for the analysis of emotions, desires and 
passions. Nothing shall prevent me from saying publicly^ that 
mathematics discloses, in this region, an almost unlimited ignor- 
ance in which psychology has remained hitherto. Seat and ori- 
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gin, even of the construction of definite formB of space and time^ 
is to be found here, and not in general, original forms or catego- 
ries of sensation. 

New determinations of quantity arise, with regard to series of 
perceptions previously fonned, according as these are stimulated 
at one or several points, or are more or less in a state of involu- 
tion or evolution, and are apt to follow, when larger or smaller 
textures have already been construed from what I called fila- 
ments and fibres, from the difference of their construction. This 
construction must be similar in different men, to a great extent, 
on account of the common objects of sense, which furnish the 
occasion for producing and joining perceptions ; but it is subject 
to considerable modifications, depending upon individual organi- 
zation, and consequent upon surrounding circumstances and hab- 
its, which latter may be modeled by education. The last point 
deserves attention. Humanity is not an endowment of man, but 
the effect of culture ; the savage man is an animal in which hu- 
manity may be developed by means of society. The hypothesis 
that a superior being took care of the first men and educated 
them, conflicts less with experience than the other, that human- 
ity gradually slipped from the originally higher state to the 
lower; for geography and anthropology show the barbarous state 
of isolated tribes, and hence that humanity proper depends upon 
society. This fact is little valued by psychologists who hold 
that reason and common sense, reflection and self-observation are 
original powers of the human soul. 

So much, however, is matter of common observation, that not 
all perceptions are joined equally well, that they are active in 
very different degrees, and that therefore the same relation must 
obtain between centres of thought of different intensity, which 
occurs between new observations and older experience repro- 
duced by the former : hence, that there is not only an appercep- 
tion of things, but also of perceptions within, a reason which 
repeats by reflections and conclusions the same process which is 
transacted when sensations are assimilated by judgment and 
formed into mental pictures. But what kind of process is it! I 
believe that I know it, yet I cannot explain it here. I may say, how- 
ever, that the higher activities of the mind cannot possibly be 
investigated as to their true sources and laws, as long as those 
which are lower in the scale,, which are similar and upon which 
the former depend, are not known any better; and, though I 
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hardly think that mathematical analysis will ever penetrate into 
these highest regions of reason and will, I hold the same to be 
indispensable as a basis for the knowledge of those highest ob- 
jects of thought, lest, if the more delicate modifications of tmth 
remain hidden, we should, as heretofore, fill the gaps of onr 
knowledge with gross errors, and should contract indifference for 
philosophy when we witness the contention of parties who are 
equally far from undisputed ground. 

This thought forms the transition to the last part of my argu- 
ment. It is not only possible, but necessary that mathematics 
should be applied in psychology ; the reason for such necessity 
is, in a word, that the aim and end of all speculation is otherwise 
absolutely beyond our reach, and that aim and end is : mathemat- 
ical certainty. This necessity to establish our theories definitely 
is the more urgent, the greater the danger is that philosophy may 
soon relapse into the state in which it is already in France and 
England. It is a manifest blindness of most of the living Ger- 
man philosophers that they do not see this danger. If they 
knew mathematics, (and I mean a little more than the elements 
of geometry, or quadratic equations, or the signs of the differ- 
ential and integral calculus) — if they understood mathematics, 
they would know that an indefinite talk, interpreted differently 
by each individual and which only multiplies the disputes, can- 
not possibly — notwithstanding the beauty of presentation and 
the sublimity of the subject matter — keep abreast of a science 
which instructs and elevates by every proposition uttered, and 
which elicits never-ending admiration — not for the vast spaces it 
has measured, but for the exhibition of the most stupendous hu- 
man sagacity. Mathematics is the ruling science of our time; 
its acquisitions grow daily, though noiselessly. He who does 
not befriend it, will have it his enemy in the future. 

I have now to explain the cause why mathematics not only 
possesses such certainty but why it transfers the same to the ob- 
jects to which it is applied. It is true that the primary 
cause is to be found in the perfect accuracy of its elementary 
definitions, and every science must look to this condition of sta- 
bility itself; none can borrow or receive it as a gift from another, 
psychology no more from mathematics than the latter from the 
former. But that is not all. As soon as the human mind tries 
long chains of syllogisms or difficult problems generally, the dif- 
ference of the great number of parts has a tendency to unsettle 
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their limits alternately, and not only danger but suspicion of er- 
ror commences, becaase we cannot inspect the particulars of the 
totality at once with equal distinctness, and we hare, finally, to 
rest in the belief that we have not made a mistake at the start. Ev- 
ery one knows that this is true even in the elementary use of 
mathematics, in arithmetical operations. No one will imagine 
that we find it any better in the higher branches of mathematics. 
Quite the reverse; the more complicated the operation, the quick- 
er, in rapid progression, grows uncertainty and suspicion of hid- 
den mistakes. How, then, do mathematics proceed to remedy an 
evil to which they are subject themselves in the highest degree I 
Are the arguments filed again and again ? Are new rules given 
how to apply previous rules f Nothing less ! Every isolated 
operation, considered in itself, remains in a state of very great 
uncertainty. But there are proofs of calculation ! Upon the 
soil of mathematics there are a hundred different ways leading 
to every point, and if we obtain precisely the same result by 
taking these hundred different roads, we are satisfied that our re- 
sult is correct. Calculation without such proof is not better than 
none at all. Just so it is with regard to every isolated argument 
in any part of speculative science ; it may be ever so clear, it 
may be perfectly true and correct and yet it does not create per- 
manent faith. He who should hope, either in metaphysics or 
psychology, to see himself rewarded by perfect certainty of 
knowledge, nay even by a certainty generally communicable, on 
account of extreme carefulness bestowed upon the accuracy of 
definitions and correctness of conclusions, will certainly be sad- 
ly disappointed. It is necessary for that purpose that conclu- 
sions be established independently of each other, and that they 
corroborate each other without the least suspicion of a circle, 
and furthermore, that experience itself confirm the results of 
speculation, not only in general, but in an infinite number of 
cases and with reference to all theories which proceed from expe- 
rience or judge about experience. 

Before closing, I have now to call your attention to that one 
condition without which matters of experience and theories can- 
not be compared with any degree of accuracy. All experience 
is modified by quantities, it is liable to the greatest changes of 
qaality, if the conditions of quantity are changed. Shall I illus- 
trate T Shall I remind you of the celebrated question of physi- 
cians, what is poison f of a definition so difficult, because excess 
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of what is moBt wholeBome may become injurious, while a suita- 
ble quantity may transform poison into medicine. But why 
should I detain you with so obvious matters ! What I wanted 
to prove is in broad daylight, to-wit : Every theory, to admit of 
comparison with experience, must be developed until the same 
embodies the modifications of quantity which occur in experi- 
ence or are inseparable from its principles. Before reaching this 
point theory remains a castle in the air, exposed to every gust of 
doubt, incapable of co-operating with convictions already estab- 
lished. But all relations of quantity are in the hands of mathe- 
maticians, and it may thus be seen at a glance that all speculatioD 
which pays no attention to mathematics, which does not try to 
open communication with them, in order to distinguish the vari- 
ous modifications which take place by a change of quantities, is 
a play of thought, or, at best, an effort which cannot reach its 
aim. Many a noble tree grows upon the soil of speculation 
which is neither planted by mathematics, nor cares for them, aud 
I am very far from declaring it a noxious growth. It may grow. 
but it cannot bear fruit without mathematics. There is, however, 
a sort of empirical faith even as to this point which cannot be 
acquired but by individual practice and use of mathematics. We 
must have seen with our own eyes, as it were, how calculation 
draws conclusions from known premises which were altogether 
unexpected, how it directs attention to conditions, the importance 
of which did not occur to our mind, how it destroys half truths 
which we did not avoid in spite of our most careful cautiousness. 
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"THE FATES,'' BY MICHAEL AXGELO.* 

I. FATE IN GENERAL. 

The ^^Sanlchya Karika^^^ or memorial verses in which are con- 
tained the doctrines of the renowned Kapila (profoundest of East 
Indian thinkers), begins thus : The [object of all philosophic] 
inquiry is to discover the means of precluding the three sorts of 
pain [that is (1) the pain that is caused by the natural wants of 
the body; (2) the pain that is caused by the struggle of other 
bodies in nature to satisfy their wants ; (3) the pain that is caused 
by the crossing of individual destiny by divine purposes, or by 
the grand destiny of the whole]. [He continues] For pain is 
embarrassment [i. e., complication of one being with another ;] 
nor is this inquiry superfluous by reason of the fact that there 
exist various artificial means of alleviation from these species of 
pain ; for by such means there is no absolute and final relief ac- 
complished." The Hindoo sage inquired after an absolute and 
final relief from the torment of life. Torment was inherent in 
bodily life, and Kapila taught the doctrine that the only relief 
from it is to be sought in the refuge of the pure intellect. In the 
timeless and spaceless thinking which gazes upon the True in- 
and-for-itself the final escape has been made. 

In this statement is found the doctrine of Fate as held in the 
Orient, Relief from Pain. If each individual had no need of any 
other individual in the universe— if each were total and complete 
in itself there could be no pain — no Fate. There could be no 
wapt or desire ,• for all that should be desired would be already 
in possession as an intrinsic portion of the individual. There 
could be no external violence — nainvasion of the sacred precincts 
of one individuality by others ; for each would be complete in it- 
self and have no occasion to invade others, and more than this — 
each would have no external limits but would already contain all 
in its including totality. 

External limitation and pain or Fate are inseparable therefore. 
And we see at once that Fate pervades the entire realm of matter 
and of material body. It is the nature of body to exclude others, 
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to limit others, and yet to depend on others^ through the fact that 
the limit of one body is the begiiming of another, and one body is 
limited by and through another. Hence there can be no true in- 
dividuality on the part of a material body ; it must be a part or 
portion of a larger mass or collection of bodies. All individual* 
ity in Kature is only apparent and an illusion. This diamond 
seems to be itself alone ; but when I investigate its existence, I 
£nd external conditions which enthrall it. I find that wherever 
I place it, it is heavy, or is attracted to the centre of the earth. 
It is as if it were tied to the earth by the rope of attraction. Bat 
the earth is only a proximate post ; the earth is tied to the sun 
by the same rope of attraction, and the sun is tied to every star 
by the same tether. And the diamond is also held in its present 
•shape by certain external conditions of temperature. Substitute 
these for others (place it in the flame of the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe, for example) and its particles will fly asunder in a flame. It 
is the nature of body to be this contradiction : it excludes other 
bodies and yet is really dependent upon them. Seemingly it is 
independent, really it is dependent. Here is Fate ; and when sen- 
sation exists there is pain. For pain is the perception of depend* 
«nce, the feeling of alien existence involved with one's own exis- 
tence. 

Were there only material things in the universe ; were matter 
and body all, there would be no true individuality, and there 
could not even be pain ; for there could be no feeling j and where 
there is no feeling there is no pain. 

Feeling and perception belong to individuality. Not that one 
would assert that feeling is individuality — but that it implies indi- 
viduality and arises in the relation of individuality (which we 
may call soul in order to give it a name) to body. 

But how is it possible for there to be other being than material 
being ? How is it possible that there can exist any true individu- 
ality ? In other words, the question is : How there can be a 
realm of freedom as well as a realm of Fate? 

Here its the sceptical standpoint which is held by so many stu- 
Hlents of natural science in the present day. VThey study matter 
and its laws ; and becoming absorbed in theXvision of Nature 
with its myriad processes of action and inter-acuon, wherein indi- 
viduality is only a transitory equilibrium of ei^neseent forces, 
they see no possibility of persistence of individuality, and frank* 
ly tell us so. They see only Fate : everywhere one body being 
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coDBtrained to be what it is by other bodies external to it. The 
totality of sarrounding conditions necessitates each and every- 
body to be what it is and prevents it from being aught else. 

With the vision of material nature before one's mind, how can 
one conceive of the possibility of freedom or immortality f There 
are only necessity and fate omnipresent in Nature. 

One must rise to a more lofty and comprehensive mode of 
thinking if he would see beyond Fate. If one thinks Nature 
as a whole — or matter as a whole — or body as a totality, he can- 
not but find that Fate is couditioned in a higher than itself. The 
Absolute Totality is and must be free. Having found freedom as 
the presupposition of Fate, one has the key to the higher phe- 
nomena of nature — the phenomena of life. Freedom creates ne- 
cessity or Fate, on the one hand, and on the other makes war upon 
it through living, organizing, souls. The struggle of life against 
externality — its endeavor to subordinate body to internality — is 
the conflict between freedom and fate. In plant life there is nu- 
trition and re-production of the species so that the individuality 
of the species is preserved. In animal life there is also feeling, 
and this is a very important addition. In the plant, externality 
and fate still hold sway to such an extent that one part of a plant 
exists almost indiflferent to every other part. The plant individu- 
al does not realize its unity in each one of its twigs and branches, 
leaves and fruit. But the animal feels throughout, and his feel- 
ing is a realization of his unity in the many parts and organs of 
his body. Human life rises above feeling to thought. The dis- 
tinction between the two lies in the fact of generalization. Feel- 
ing, pure and simple has for its object what is here and now, or 
particular in time and space. The animal cannot feel what is past 
or future, but only what is now. Likewise it cannnot feel what 
is not present to its organs in space — its object must be here. 
Bat thought has for it« object only what is at once present, past, 
and future — here and not here. What is general — is many par- 
ticulars in one — is the object of thought but not the object of 
feeling. Thought is a process of combination. 

That which is general and is at once here and there, past, pres- 
ent and future, has not the limitations of matter or body. It 
does not exclude but includes. Hence freedom gains the victory 
over matter in the process of thought. 

Bat I may be reasonably accused of dogmatism because I have 
not shown how the student of natural science is forced to think 
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freedom as the ground of necessity, but have merely asserted it. 
On the other hand, I must not longer distract attention from the 
art phase of the question by a metaphysical disquisition. I will 
only point out the method of the investigation. 
The steps are three : 

(a) Natural Science in its first step is occupied with bodies^ 
which it finds of course mutually exclusive and space-filling ; it 
learns to think everything under the form of body, and hence 
as possessing only external individuality. 

(b) But it comes upon closer study of the world to regard /orce 
as the true objective existence. This is its second step. It finds 
bodies continually undergoing change by reason of the action of 
forces upon them. Forces outlast bodies. Bodies are formed 
and unformed by forces. Forces are the fates of bodies. Bat 
forces themselves do not retain their individuality, but each force 
exists only in its own decay. A force dissipates itself in acting. 
It passes from one form to another, and thereby loses itself. 
Heat, light, electricity, gravitation and cohesion exist only as 
processes which continually pass, one into the other. This is the 
doctrine of the correlation of forces. Every mind that has 
learned to think according to the law of correlation of forces, 
thinks fate and no freedom and no preservation of individuality. 
All particularity gets destroyed; each special body loses its 
special form and shape through external forces. Each special 
force passes over into another, and naught abides. 

(c) But if thought will only hold fast its results it may escape 
this dismal standpoint of Fate. Let all individualities go — let 
the bodies pass away as they arise ; let the forces evanesce and 
lose their distinctions — what then? There is then only one 
force underlying all particular forces, and this one force abides. 
No body abides, for bodies are only the equilibria of forces. 
Each force loses its character and becomes another. Hence speci- 
al character of forces vanishes and all forces fiow together into 
one. This one is universal, because it is common to all forces. 
But it must also be regarded as the process that creates by its 
activity all the sjiecial characteristics which distinguish the dif- 
ferent particular forces. The one force acts and produces. But 
it does not act on other forces, because there are no others. It 
acts on itself, and in this process of self-activity it generates the 
special forces with all their distinctions, and, by the same process, 
it perpetually annuls them. In this process likewise there arise 
the equilibria which we call bodies. 
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If we cast only a timid glance at this one force which is neces- 
sarily presupposed by the Natural Science doctrine of the corre- 
lation of forces, we see a frightful vortex in which everthing indi- 
vidual is swallowed up and destroyed. But the same glance 
repeated discovers to us likewise the palingenesia of all things. 
It is creative as well as destructive, and it is the same might that 
is both destructive and creative. 

Who can deny that this thought underlies and is the logical 
condition of the doctrine of the correlation of forces — the favor- 
ite doctrine of Sx)encer, Huxley, Grove, Tyndall and Faraday 
— of Buechner Karl Vogt and Moleschott ? 

And yet if we throw off our timidity and fearlessly examine 
this thought of the one persistent force^ we shall find that with it 
we have entirelj^ left the second stage of thought, and given up 
the idea of fate as the ultimate idea. 

The idea of fate presents all objects to us as constrained by 
external objects or forces. No thing is free or controls itself or 
forms itself, but everything is formed and controlled ah extra by 
outside influences. But here we have found that all thought of 
fate implies or necessitates the thought of a one that is self-deter- 
mined^ self active, creative. If bodies and forces are acted upon 
there must be a self-acting force from whence comes all of the 
formation that goes on in the world of bodies and forces. 

Once emancipated from the thought of Fate as the highest 
thought— from the thought of Externality as the form of all exis- 
tence — and a great regeneration will take place throughout one's 
views and convictions of the world. 

With this third mode of viewing the world, all bodies and all 
forces are to be looked upon as phases of the manifestation of a 
self-determining FEEB energy. Consequently the totality of 
each individual is free, and only its partiality is under fate or ne- 
cessitated. All necessity is the manifestation of the unity of 
freedom. 

But a more important insight is this : A self-determining one ex- 
ists at once at both ends of its process — on the one hand as uni- 
versal and devoid of all particularity, and on the other as special 
and particular, fixed and determined. But it is an essential ener- 
gy, and therefore in its specializing activity which produces the 
particular things it annuls or destroys the particular thing, and 
hence realizes its universality. Hence it is a thinking being. 

The most important insight here is that such a One persists in 
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self-determination only to the end that it may realize itself. Its 
results, therefore, cannot be simple annihilation of what it hu 
made, bnt the elevation of its creation up to the point of a self- 
activity like itself. Hence in the world we find, besides bodies or 
forces, also life, or self-manifestation. Life is emancipation, and 
Thought is its consummation. The principle of life is synthesis, 
combination, participation. Thought or mind is the realization 
of this principle. Hence the problem of life finds its solution in 
the law : Act for others ; live through them ; combine with them. 
For it recognizes itself in the others, and thereby cancels the 
alien element which belongs to matter. Hence in human history 
arise all the institutions or combinations which serve to remove 
fate from the life of man and substitute for it forms of humm 
help. The individual, so far as he is a natural being and posses- 
sed of a body, has relations to the without, is dependent and un- 
der fate. But human combination in the form of trade and com- 
merce, of special industries, and above and beyond these in the 
institutions of the family, the State, the church, the civil corpora- 
tion, shall make over man^s externalit}^ into a human externality 
wherein his fate is only himself^is only the semblance of fate, 
but whose reality is his own self determination. 

Thus the solution of fate for man, as a union of the natural 
and spiritual, is to make the Bace the shield of the individual, to 
surround the individual with the species. All culture means 
nothing more than this : that the individual by means of his ac- 
tivity, study and practice, avails himself of the experience of 
the race : acquires its wisdom, and gains its mode of acting. 

Thus, to return, we see the solution of the Hindoo sage, Eapi- 
la, was not out of the way. So far as man is a twofold being, 
spirit and matter, he feels and perceives the limitation and c*ou- 
straint which his body involves. Hence he is a being of suffer- 
ing and pain inherently. But his solution lies in ascending into 
the universal activity of Mind on the one hand, and on the other 
in organizing his Species so as to form a new. externality for him- 
self that shall shut out the rude shocks of merely natural force 
and body, from himself. Eapila did not see the latter side or the 
realization of freedom, but he did see the former or the actaaliz- 
ation of freedom through pure thought or insight into the truth. 

Without letting go our hold on this twofold solution oi the 
problem of fate, to-wit : the insight into free personality as the 
highest principle of the universe, and the guaranty and asKur- 
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ance that we as perBODB are fiecure in our essence against fate^ 
and secondly the possibility of shutting out fate proximately 
from our lives by uniting with our fellow-men in the labor of 
making a clothing of institutions to cover us as individuals from 
exposure, in short to shield the individual behind the race — 
holding on, I say, to this spiritual conquest over Fate, let us now 
turn to the more agreeable side of the subject, that of artistic 
presentation. 

II. ARTISTIC PRESENTATION OF FATE. 

In that wonderful version which Jordan has made of the old 
Norse Sigfrid Saga he utters this insight with unparalleled force : 
the nothingness of external bodies and the mighty importance of 
the fact that man's externality is his species, his own essence. 
(In Mr. Davidson's translation :) 

^* And down to the night-realm of shadowy nothings 
Sank the seeming of Self fi om the soul of Brunhilde, 
The martyring he of the mask of living, 
The dream of the drop that hath withdrawn it 
From the primal source, as itself were something. 
Weening to wax, while nothing waneth ; 
To rend asunder and yet not suffer ; 
To doom to perdition, secure of dying ; 
To murder and manglo and not be maimed ; 
With damnin£^ conceit and self-assertion, 
To say Thou^ in addressing the rest of Existence, 
Nor hear the answer, in agony echoed : — 
* I, the prime All, am within as without thee ; 
Who worketh woe, to himself doth work it. 
Attempt to torture, thou shalt In atonement 
Ache for thine evil, for thou art aU things.' " 

In stilling the clamor of the body, man is obliged to resort to- 
Bocial and political combination. The division of labor in Civil 
Society, the institution of the Family and the State, — all these 
are initiated to relieve man from the degrading slavery to bodily 
sensation. But only "initiated," for these institutions all serve 
directly a spiritual end ; when Spirit can provide for the body 
incidentally while providing in the most direct way for the Soul, 
then it has achieved freedom, for the External no longer sways 
or swerves. 

In these great institutions, the "Clothes of Spirit" — Family, So- 
ciety, and the State — mankind arrives at the necessary conditions 
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of spiritual combination. These it would organize therefore as 
mere forms, were there no material need to goad it on — provided, 
once for all, that mankind had achieved rational insight into the 
means and demands of culture. But as the consciousness of the 
Eace develops in Time, and is a historical e:sistence and not an 
Absolute one, it follows that the bodily necessities with their 
pricking pangs are useful as initiatives, — nay, even necessary. 
Here divine Providence is manifest : Nature urges herself to 
<5omplete introversion, and the "breath of Life" is compelled to 
sustain itself by contest with the clay dwelling in which it finds 
itself. In satisfying the physical, the spiritual is excited to ac- 
tivity, and gradually gains ascendance and independence. The 
"''mask of life" and the subjection of the Spiritual to material 
ends is seen to be only Maya — a mere illusion of the senses. All 
this servitude and slavery has been only for self-knowledge, and 
for the freedom of the self from the self— the realization of the 
Universal in the Particular, the elimination of Pate. 

The blind Samson grinds in the mill, not for others but for 
himself; the imprisonment in sensuous being must be broken by 
pain and stern renunciation. When it is done, down falls that 
lying torment, the Mask of Life (die qualvoUe Luege der Larve 
des Lebeus), and the soul looks through the interval upon the 
unveiled Eternal Verities. The Universal, the Absolute, God, is 
the root of this Ego which I call myself, and when I free myself 
from the glare of the senses (which cause selfishness in place of 
self-consciousness) I shall live and have my being in the pres- 
ence of this great fact. 

" Before I was a Me, In God then was I God , 
As soon as I shall die I shall again be God,'' 

says Angelus Silesius. And Fichte, in a sonnet, says (in Seeley's 
translation) : 

" The Eternal One 
Lives in my life and sees in my beholding. 
Nought is but God, and God is nought but Life. 
Clearly the veil of things rises before thee. 
It is THYSELF I What though the Mortal die, 
And hence there lives but God in thine endeavors? 
If thou wilt look through that which lives beyond this death 
The veil of things shall seiim to thee as veil, 
And unveiled thou shalt look upon the Life divine.*' 
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The cancellation of the seeming is necessary in order that man 
may realize his freedom from fate. 

III. MICHAEL ANGELO'S "FATES." 

It is strange from this point of view that the ancient Greeks 
and Bomans represented artistically the fates (ParcsB or fioiQai) 
as dealing merely with the span of life, bnt we must remember 
that organic life is the theatre of the contest between essential 
life (or Mind) and essential fate (or Matter), and that the cutting 
of the thread of life is, in one sense, the defeat of the spiritual 
principle of the life energy. Indeed, the culmination of pain is 
the triumph of death ; and, as Kapila understood it, pain is the 
reality of Fate. 

The Greek would not a-dmit anything into his art that lacked 
the element of cheerfulness, and though his gods on Olympus are 
not absolute, but subordinate to fate (as the myth of Prometheus 
shows), yet he would not consent to represent these Fates in art 
realistically ; that is, with their terrors. Instead of being prim- 
ordial like Nemesis, which levelled the high and the low, they 
were fabled by Hesiod to be the daughters of Jupiter and Themis 
(i. e., children of justice or order, and spiritual might). They 
were Clotho (the spinner), Lachesis (the distributor of destiny) 
and Atropos (the unchangeable). Some make Clotho hold the 
distaff (others have her also spin), Lachesis to spin or to measure 
off the allotted portion ; and Atropos to sever it — and this is 
Michael Angelo's conception in this picture. Similar to this 
feature in the Greek representation of fate, is that of the old 
Norse mythology, in which the Norns sat by the Urdar fountain 
under the root of Ygdrasil, the great tree of life or the tree of 
creation, guarded this fountain and measured off the stream of 
life for each man. They were Urd — present, Verdaudi — ^past, 
and Skuld the future. (Urd==the present, or the flowing moment 
of time ; Urdar fountain=:the fountain of time). 

Michael Angelo has taken the idea of the fates from popular 
mythology, instead of the more classic form of the myth.* He 
represents Clotho as holding the distaff, Lachesis as spinning 



■ *It is by no means certain that Michael Angelo painted this picture, though 
it is probably from a design of his. 
XI— 18 
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out the thread, and Atropos as catting off the thread and as 
ehoosing the point at which she shall sever it. 

Glotho, according to Michael Angelo, holds the distaff ; it i& 
full of flax — full of life; there is unlimited substance of life* 
Clotho sings carelessly, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left. There is no more need of her thinking about the end of 
life, than there is for the infant child to do this. The first dawn 
of morning does not suggest the evening. 

Her face is not beautiful, the open mouth of a singer is not 
pleasant to look at in a picture, and Michael Angelo has placed her 
in the background in so deep a shade that the attention of the ob- 
server will be perforce concentrated on the two sisters. She ia 
absorbed entirely with her own task — that of supporting the as 
yet unparticularized life, life in general — the fullness of life. 
Her song is exulting and loud. 

• Lachesis spins out the flax into individual threads of life^ 
drawing the flax from the full distaff held by her sister. She 
spins out the individual lives generously, a good long span — ^at 
least three score and ten for each — perhaps four-score. It is not 
Lachesis in this picture who measures the life of man; she 
would prefer to have all lives long lives; holding the thread 
with her left hand, with her right she draws it out to full 
length. But AtropQs here comes on the scene. Suddenly Lach- 
esis feels an arm placed over her own, holding it firmly in posi- 
tion ; and she hears the sharp click of the ^^ abhorred shears," and 
turning she meets the gaze of her sister with a mute appeal in her 
eyes : " Why not give to all their fall number of days t " But in 
the eyes of Atropos she reads stem resolution, though tempered 
by love. Atropos does nol open her firm lips, but says as plain- 
ly with her widely opened eyes : It can not be done, my sister,, 
though I would gladly yield to your wishes — the life must be 

cut off just there and the clink of the closing shears ends the 

mute dialogue. 

In the ordinary engraving of this picture (the excellent hello- 
type copies which we have are not taken from it) one will see that 
the engraver in drawing the picture has mistaken altogether 
Michael Angelo's conception of Clotho. The picture is old and 
somewhat indistinct, and the engraver evidently has thought 
that the expression on Clotho's face is one of horror ; he has 
made her eyes open widely and turn askance so as to look toward 
her sisters ; her lower jaw drops with the shock of terror that 
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comes over her as she sees the movement of Atropos, and 
realizes that her fnll distaff shall spin out into individual lives 
and drop away in mutilated threads. In the photograph* 
before us, which is nearly of the same size with the orig- 
inal picture, and is taken directly from the painting under 
strong illumination, we can see the pupils of the eyes 
distinctly, and recognize the fact that the gaze is straight for- 
ward : — The eyelids droop a little, as is the case when one is sing- 
ing with feeling. Her brows are slightly contracted, and the 
muscles of her cheeks and the opening of her mouth too, all in- 
dicate the effort with her vocal organs. In case of horror, the 
cheek smooths and blanches, the lower jaw drops passively, and 
the rim of the lips assumes a different contour from the one given 
to Glotho in this picture. In case of fear, the eyelids lift and the 
brow arches, but does not contract, and the white of the eye ap- 
pears above the iris. But Clotho's eyes wear an absent look ; 
she seems to gaze into the past. The withered dame thinks only 
on the long- vanished youthful days when life was in its ascending 
node, and its future arched up into the sky^ a rainbow-colored 
sign of hope. 

Lachesis had been looking at the beautiful thread of life which 
she drew out with tender fingers and loving eyes, while she lis- 
tened to her sister's cheerful song. Suddenly she felt a firm 
pressure on her right arm, confining it in its place and paralyz- 
ing her hand so that she could not control the thread. Her ears 
caught the unpleasant grating of the opening shears, and the glit* 
tering steel flashed on her sight. Turning to the right now, she 
encounters the wide-open, relentless eyes of Atropos. Her full, 
liquid eyes, look pleadingly. All the lines of her face deprecate 
the action of her firm sister. Her mouth bears the expression of 
pain and sorrow. Her head bows slightly with an involuntary 
motion to emphasize the remonstrance conveyed in her face. 

Atropos is the most intense of the characters presented. She 
alone is vividly present : no absence of mind ; no lapsing into 
revery over the past ; no absorption of interest in the evolution 
of the lengthened thread of life. She is all concentration. The 
index finger points at twelve. Now, now is the time ; the end is 



•One can order it from Fratelii Alinari, 20 Via Tornabuoni, Florence, Italy. 
The beliotype copy is from the engraving of Gregorj in the Gray Collection^ 
and may be ordered (price one dollar) from J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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come ; the thread is severed. Atropos had come up from behind^ 
nnobserved by her sisters, and with earefal deliberation had 
thmst forward her right arm so as to make her work sure and 
eflfective at once. By putting her elbow into the hollow of the 
bent arm of Lachesis she prevents any shrinking movement on 
the part of the latter, who would fain lift the thread with her 
right hand, and thus escape the fatal shears altogether, or else 
allow them to clip the thread of life off near the distaff, and thus 
grant a long life. 

Had Michael Angelo left the arm of Lachesis free he could not 
consistently put into her face the deprecating look, for in that 
situation she must have co-operated with Atropos, who could not 
have severed the thread without the willing consent of Lachesis. 
The dramatic action is by this made varied and lively. 

Atropos bends forward her head close to her sister's with an 
upward glance of unmistakeable purport. She answers the 
pleading of the other by a steady, unflinching gaze, entirely un- 
moved by the silent entreaty, except so far as to soften her fea- 
tures slightly with sisterly recognition. She indicates no trace 
of relenting or hesitation at the deed, but only a slight twinge of 
regret at the evidence that her deed causes pain to the sister. 
Her sharp and glistening eyes are as positive as the tense hand 
which thrusts forward the shears, with the thumb pressing the 
back of the blade, already in the act of closing it. 

Michael Angelo has chosen for his Fates the features of Roman 
dames of noble family. Quiet diguity and grace, with great reso- 
lution and i>ower of action, are evident in their features. They are 
completely enwrapped in clothing, aud there is no suggestion any- 
where of charming sensuousness. Fold after fold of drapery 
conceals the bust. The arms are sleeved to the wrist, and the 
superfluity of garment is there rolled back from the hand to give 
an air of busy work. Even the neck is covered and the heads 
are curiously wrapped about with long folded cloths. The artist 
has disposed the head-dress in such a way as to emphasize in a 
singular manner the characteristic expression of the face below. 

The expression on the face of Lachesis is heightened by the 
smooth folds drawn around her head ; for these folds are plead- 
ing and deprecating too. 

The relentless mouth of Atropos curved differently from that 
of Lachesis to express determination and full assent in the deed 
against which the other remonstrates, is heightened in its effect 
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by the over-drooping corners of her head-cloth, which curves 
upward and forward like the horns of a fiend and suggests — 
faintly, it is true, but nevertheless perceptibly — the ears and 
cornute appendages of a brute. A bunch of cloth over her 
right ear misleads the senses as to the shape of her head, and 
carries with it a similar suggestion. 

The headdress of Glotho, on the other hand, is more sugges- 
tive of a frilled cap^ indicating far less dignity and energy in her 
bearing. She is the symbol of the family, and the song that 
seems to come from her toothless mouth evidently relates to 
childhood and youth, or the golden prime of love and the season 
of the beginning of family life. Clotho's hand firmly grasping 
the distaff is seen just below the left hand of Lachesis, but the 
left hand of Atropos does not appear at all. 

The shears of Atropos are of a peculiar pattern, selected appa- 
rently because they are so well adapted to show the tension of 
the hand in closing them, and because they may be guided so 
much better to their object (as in sheep-shearing). 

Most prominent in the picture is the arm of Atropos bearing 
the shears. The most powerful light is concentrated on this part 
of the picture, so as to exhibit the distraining movement which 
pinions the arm of Lachesis to her side, and by pressure upon 
the tendons near the elbow benumbs its action, and prevents the 
sister from holding the thread out of reach after discovering the 
intent of Atropos. 

Here is the image of Fate ! The firm, uncompromising air of 
Atropos, and her immediate action — at once cutting the thread — 

midway in the journey of life ! no three-score and ten, but 

barely two-score, is the allotment of Atropos. 

We may pass over much that suggests itself regarding the art 
of Michael Angelo in the presentation of these Fates — what re- 
lates to the sombre colors that he has used, and the skillful dis- 
tribution -of light and shade, and drapery ; what relates to the 
family resemblance between the sisters — our reflections on the 
conditions of the descent of the soul into time and their close 

kinship to the destroyers of life the identity of the cars that 

bring us hither with those that bear us hence : likewise the com- 
parison of this work with other works by him on Christian 

themes, and their contrast in style and spirit. 

These "Fates" are as noble and satisfying as the Laokoon 

that ancient embodiment in stone of the gigantic struggle of man 
against the coils of Fate, the complications with surrounding 
conditions appearing in the guise of serpents ! 
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SPINOZA — A SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND 

TEACHING. 

Bt Geokge S. Morris. 

Two hundred years ago there died in Holland a quiet thinker, 
not in his lifetime unknown to fame, and yet apparently regard- 
less of the world's applause,, whose works have produced a pow- 
erful influence upon the thought of to-day. Not that he has been 
the acknowledged master of so many minds, nor that his thought 
was altogether new. But he gave powerful expression to a type 
and direction of philosophic thought, which many minds to-day, 
and especially those trained in scientific methods, do, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, but repeat. Some of the most 
powerful of speculative thinkers in modern times, also, and more 
than one literary genius of wide-spreading influence, have thought 
and written in more or less pronounced sympathy with the doc- 
trine of Spinoza. It is sufficient, in this connection, to refer to 
such names as Lessing, Schleiermacher, Schelling, Goethe, and 
Hartmann. The present year, the second centennial anniversary 
of the philosopher's death, has been signalized by special honors 
to his memory. A memorial statue in The Hague was dedicated 
in the presence of a concourse of scholars, and words of appro- 
priate eulogy were pronounced by the brilliant French writer, 
Ernest Benan. Not a few articles in reviews and separate mon- 
ographs have been recently published concerning Spinoza's life 
and works. In Germany a new edition of his philosophical wri- 
tings and correspondence, in the original (Latin) text has begun 
to appear (ed. by Dr. Hugo Ginsberg, published by Erich Eosch- 
ny, Leipzig). 

Spinoza's ''Life and Teaching," therefore, furnishes a timely 
subject for study. Nor will it be out of agreement with the 
spirit of this journal if, instead of writing at length about Spi- 
Boza, whether to praise or to blame, we content ourselves, in the 
present instance at least, with the presentation of a summary ac- 
count of the thinker's life and thought, restraining for the most 
part any inclination to critical comment. 

Baruch (Latin, Benedictus) de Spinoza was bom in Amster- 
dam, Nov. 24, 1632. He belonged to a Jewish family, in comfort- 
able circumstances, who with many others had been driven by 
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persecatioQ from the Spanish peninsula to Holland. He was in- 
6tructed in the rudiments of knowledge and in the religious faith 
of his nation by a Jewish master. To this was added elementary 
instruction in Latin by a Oerman teacher, and then further class- 
ical study in the school of Franz Van den Ende, a physician of 
heterodox religious views. 

Following the bent of the times, and his own inclination, Spi- 
noza devoted himself earnestly to the study of mathematical and 
natural science, being encouraged and assisted in this by Ludwig 
Meyer, a zealous Cartesian . It was probably especially due to 
the influence of Meyer that Spinoza's attention was directed to 
the works of Descartes, which he did not fail soon to master. 

Thus engaged, Spinoza did not carry out, in the sense intended 
by those who were originally set over him, their plau, that he 
should devote himself to theology. The rumor of his independ- 
ence and heterodoxy in religious opinions early became current. 
The attempt is said to have been made to retain him in the Jew- 
ish communion by the offer of a generous pecuniary support, but 
without success. Anger armed against him the hand of a zealot, 
from whose attack Spinoza escaped with only a slight injury to 
the garment he was weariug. Fair means and foul having alike 
failed to convince him of his error, the synagogue proceeded to 
pronounce agaiust him the ban of excommunication, accompa- 
nied with ''all the curses of the firmament, which are written in the 
book of the law." This was in the summer of the year 1656, the 
twenty-fourth of Spinoza's life. In 1660, at the instance of the 
Babbis, supported by the approval of the Beformed clergy, Spi- 
noza was ordered by the town magistrate to leave Amsterdam for 
a certain number of months. 

From this time until his death, Feb. 21, 1677, Spinoza dwelt in 
various places in Holland^ principally Ehynsburg and The Hague, 
at which latter place he died. Not in such absolute seclusion as 
Descartes, yet, like him, avoiding notoriety and distinction, he 
ted the quiet and solitary life of an earnest thinker. He was ex- 
tremely simple in his tastes, being content with little, and sup- 
ported himself in large measure by polishing glasses for optical 
instruments. He led a' blameless life, taking a kindly interest in 
the welfare of those with whom he lived, and schooling himself 
by constant and successful effort to subject his emotional nature 
to the control of reason. He attracted the attention of the 
learned and the great, and carried on an extensive correspond- 
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ence. In the year 1673 the professorship of philosophy in the 
University of Heidelberg was offered him. This he declined to 
accept, having, as he said, never designed to teach ; fearing lest 
the work of instructing youth should seriously interfere with the 
prosecution of his own studies, and distrusting his ability so to 
instruct as not at least to seem to be '^ disturbing the religion of 
the State." 

Of the works of Spinoza, all written in Latin, the two follow- 
ing were published during his lifetime : Principles of the Philos- 
ophy of Descartes^ geometrically demonstrated, (1663), and Theo- 
logico-political Tractate^ (1670). The object of the latter work is 
to prove "that the liberty to philosophize may not only be per- 
mitted without prejudice to religion and the public peace, bat 
that it cannot be withheld without the destruction of both." The 
work is largely filled with Biblical criticism and interpretation, 
and is a classical work in the literature of modern rationalism. 
After the death of Spinoza, were published the Ethics^ Demonstra- 
ted in Oeometrical Order, and Tractates on Politics, and on the 
Treatment of the Understanding, together with the author's cor- 
respondence (1677). 

The Ethics is a systematic presentation in the form of defini- 
tions, axioms, propositions, and demonstrations of Spinoza's met- 
aphysical, psychological and ethical views. It is the principal 
one of his purely philosophical works. Some twenty-five years 
ago, an early production of Spinoza, translated into Dutch, being 
a "Tractate Concerning, Ood, Man, and Human Happiness," was 
discovered. It is partly an epitome of the views expressed iu 
the "Ethics," and more particularly marks a certain stadiam 
in the progress of those speculations of Spinoza, of which the 
latter work contains the final results. 

THE "ethics" of SPINOZA. 

Spinoza inherited from Descartes the predilection for the math- 
ematical method, the definitions of soul and matter as respect- 
ively thinking and extended substance, the criterion of truth and 
falsehood as lying in the relative clearness and distinctness or eon- 
fusion of ideas, and the ontological argument for Gknl's exist- 
ence. But the free will which Descartes ascribed (in different 
senses) to God and man, was utterly denied by Spinoza. The 
final causes, which the former was inclined to ignore, if not to 
rejept (and which, in order to be consistent with many parts of 
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hissyBtem, he should have denied completely), Spinoza absolutely 
rejected. The distinction made, but not very clearly defined, by 
Descartes between substance in the primary sense (self-existent 
substance, God) and substance in the secondary sense (created 
substances, bodies, souls) was repudiated by Spinoza, who ad- 
mitted but one substance, infinite in all its infinitely numerous 
attributes. Of this substance the souls and bodies of men, and 
all other finite things, were but accidents, and all that took place 
in them was but the necessary and eternally determined result of 
the operation of its powers and laws. To it Spinoza gives inter- 
changeably the names ''God" and ^'nature." His philosophy may 
therefore be termed with equal right philosophical naturalism or 
pantheism. 

The Ethics, in which the attempt is made to furnish a mathe- 
matical demonstration of this system, is divided into five parts, 
of which the first treats of ''God." This begins, after the man- 
ner of geometrical treatises, with a series of definitions and ax- 
ioms. The very first definition suggests one of the ideas which 
dominate and, as it were, strike the key-note of the whole dis- 
cussion. This is the idea of causation. "By that which is its' 
own cause (causam «u»)," says Spinoza, "I mean that, the essence 
of which involves existence, or that, the nature of which cannot 
be conceived except as existing." The idea, the expression 
^^causa suij^^ and the definition are borrowed from Descartes. It 
is evident that by the word "cause," in this connection, must be 
meant the sufficient reason. A cause implies an effect from which 
it is distinguished. Cause and effect cannot therefore, properly 
speaking, be identical. Hence a literal causa sui is impossible, 
and the idea is absurd. The eternal, or, in the language of Spi- 
noza, ^'that, the essence of which involves existence," can have 
no cause. But it may and must have a sufScient retuon for it& 
existence, and it is this reason, and not a cause, which, in the 
case in hand, the "essence" referred to supplies. While the so- 
called "Principle of Sufficient Beason" in metaphysics is sub- 
stantially recognized by Spinoza (see, for example, Eth., P. I.^ 
Prop. XI., 2d dem.), yet it belonged to a younger contemporary 
and critic of Spinoza, Leibnitz, formally to enunciate it, as dis- 
tinguished from the principle or law of causation. 

The other dominant idea of the "Ethics" is that of substance. 
This is declared in Def. III., to be "that which is in itself and is 
conceived by itself; that is, that, the conception of which doea 
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not require, in order that we may form it, the oonception of 
daght else." The expression '4n itaelf " {in se) is of course used 
figuratively — certainly not with that mathematical exactness 
which we should naturally expect — and marks the distinction be- 
tween substance and modes, which latter, like the Aristotelian 
^'accidents," will be defined as existing, not '4n themselves,'^ bat 
^^in something else." The assertion that substance exists in 
itself, is therefore equivalent to the statement that it exists inde- 
pendently of anything else. 

But that which we are here told concerning substance consists 
in a general averment respecting the manner in which it exists 
and is by us conceived. What substance more definitely is and 
under what form it is perceived or known, is declared in the next 
(fourth) definition, as follows : ''By attribute I understand that 
which the intellect perceives in substance as constituting its es- 
sence." The attributes of substance are therefore identical with 
substance itself, and are simply the forms, under which the lat- 
ter i« (to use the term commonly employed by Spinoza) object- 
ively ''expressed" and known. Hence Spinoza can (see first let- 
ter to Oldenburg) also define the term attribute, like substance, 
as covering ^'all that which is conceived by and in itself, so that 
the conception of it involves the conception of naught else." 

Def. y. explains the word mode as a name for the "affections of 
substance, or that which is in something other than itself^ by the 
aid of which also it is understood." "By God," says Spinoza in 
the following Definition YI., ^'I understand absolutely infinite 
being, that is, substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of 
which expresses an eternal and infinite essence." "We will term 
that t\Angfree which exists simply by the necessity of its nature 
and is determined to action by itself alone ; and that 'neceisary or 
eonstrained^ which is made by something other than itself to ex- 
ist and act in a certain and definite manner." (Def. YII.). Fi- 
nally, eternity is "existence itself, in so far as existence must be 
conceived as following necessarily from the very definition of 
that which is eternal, and from the definition alone." (Definition 
VIII.). 

Following the definitions, Spinoza lays down as "axioms" the 
following propositions : "All existing things are either in tbem- 
fielves or in something other than themselves." "Whatever can- 
not be conceived through the aid of the conception of another 
things must be conceived through itself." "From a given defi- 
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nite cause there follows necessarily an effect^ and, on the other 
hand, if no definite cause be given, it is impossible that the effect 
should follow." '^Knowledge of an effect involves and depends 
upon knowledge of its cause/' ^'Things, which have nothing in 
common, cannot be known the one through the other, or the con- 
ception of the one does not involve the conception of the other." 
''A true idea must agree with its object." "The essence of any- 
thing which can be conceived as not existing, does not involve ex- 
istence." 

The above definitions (with the addition of one, the second, 
which states the meaning of the word, finite)^ and axioms supply 
ostensibly the apparatus of demonstration, upon which the fol- 
lowing superstructure of propositions, corollaries, and scholia 
rest. Of course, propositions which have been previously dem- 
onstrated are also used in the demonstration of those which come 
after. 

The general purport of the conclusions reached in Part I., is, 
that there exists but one substance, that that substance is, not sim- 
ply in kind, but absolutely, infinite, the real and exclusive pos- 
sessor of all logically possible attributes, and is called Ood ; that 
the divine nature and the laws of its manifestation (i. e., the laws 
of all phenomena) are inherently immutable, and that all forms 
of finite existence and action, including those which, like the 
human mind and will, seem most independent, are but necessary 
modes of the existence and agency of the one divine substance. 

More particularly the argument arrives at its goal through 
demonstration of the following propositions : Substance is log- 
ically prior to its accidents, but it is identical with its attributes, 
do that, if these be changed, it is changed. Possessing different 
attributes, substances can have nothing in common with each 
other, nor can one be the cause of the other. Hence "there can- 
not be in the nature of things two or more substances of the 
«ame nature or attribute" (Prop. Y.). Hence, also, substance 
is uncaused, or "it belongs to the nature of substance to exist" 
<VIL). This is the description which Descartes had given of 
the divine "substance,'' (it is the Cartesian "essence involving 
existence,") and the further Cartesian qualification of this sub- 
stance as "infinite," is "proved" by Spinoza in Prop. VIII. to 
apply to "all substances." In Prop. XI. that is established con- 
cerning God (as defined in Def. VI.), which in Prop. VII. is dem- 
onstrated respecting substance, namely (by the ontological argu- 
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ment) that he exists. Now if "all substance" is necessarily infi- 
nite, it is reasonably evident that there can be only one sab- 
stance ; and if God, defined as an absolutely infinite being, nec- 
essarily exists, it is obvious that he is the one substance. These 
two conclusions are combined in Prop. XIV.: "Other than God 
no substance can exist or be conceived." Hence the manifest 
inference, drawn in "Corollary II.," that "extended and thinking 
things are either attributes of God or affections of attributes of 
God." This relation of "things" to God is termed, in the follow- 
ing proposition, "being in God," without whom "nothing can be 
conceived" (XV.). In a scholium to this proposition the affir- 
mation is defended and discussed, that "extended substance is 
one of the infinite attributes of God." As such it is itself infi- 
nite, one, and indivisible. It is indestructible. "Water, as such, 
may be divided and its parts separated : but not, regarded as 
material substance ; for, in this latter point of view it can neither 
be separated nor divided. Further, water as water is subject to 
generation and decay, but as substance to neither." This is 
equivalent to the more modern assertions of the indestructibility 
of "matter" and "force." 

From the infinite and exclusive reservoir of substance and 
power, or "from the necessity of the divine nature, must follow 
an infinite variety of effects in an infinite variety of ways, i. e., 
everything which can be conceived by an infinite intellect" 
(Prop. XVI.). Hence it follows that God is the efficient, neces- 
sary, and absolutely first cause of all things (Corollaries I.-III.)- 
Not only this, but also "God acts only according to the laws of 
His own nature, and constrained by no one" (XVII.), and i& 
therefore a free cause (cf. Def. VII.) and the only free cause 
(Corol. II.). In a scholium to Prop. XVII. Spinoza illustrates 
the peculiar sense in which he affirms God. to be the cause of all 
things, when he says, referring expressly to Prop. XVI. : "I 
think that I have shown sufficiently already, that from the su- 
preme power or infinite nature of God • • • all, things have 
resulted, or do, ever with the same necessity, result, in the same 
manner in which, from everlasting to everlasting, it results from 
the nature of a triangle — that its three angles are equal to two 
right angles." This is at best but a highly figurative application 
or illustration of the causal relation. The nature of a triangle 
or the nature of things may be to us a sufficient reason and the 
only one which we can give for the equality of the three angles 
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of a triangle to two right angles. But that this equality is an 
effect of that nature, distinguishable from and produced by the 
latter as its cause (as the relation of cause and effect would prop- 
erly imply), is obviously not the case. Yet in the further discus- 
sion, in this same scholium, of the relation of the divine First 
"cause" to one of its finite "effects," Spinoza quietly abandons 
this false conception of the causal relation, and proceeds forth- 
with practically to adopt more nearly the common and literally 
exact one. Anticipating results to be subsequently demonstra- 
ted, he affirms that neither intellect nor will, as commonly under- 
stood, belongs to Ood, and that if there be anything in the di- 
vine nature to which these terms may be applied, it is so differ- 
ent from human intellect and will, that it can agree with the lat- 
ter only in name. (The student of cuiTcnt English philosophy 
will notice the identity of this affirmation with what such men 
as Herbert Spencer now proclaim concerning the "Unknowable," 
the "First Cause"). To prove this, Spinoza employs, for the 
time being, an argument drawn from the necessary relation and 
distinction between cause and effect, as generally perceived and 
admitted. Here the divine intellect is asserted to be the cause, 
both of the (abstract) nature and of the (individual) existence of 
things. Of the former it may well be conceived to be the "cause," 
in the same sense in which the (universal) nature of the triangle 
is the "cause" of the (universal) equality of the three angles of 
every triangle to two right angles. For both the divine and the 
human intellect, regarded in their nature j are viewed abstractly, 
and may be conceived to be related to each other in any manner 
which does not involve logical contradiction. But of the indi- 
vidual or separate existence of created things, this cannot be 
affirmed. Granting that their "natures" may be accounted for 
by the allegation of their community with or essential involution 
in the divine nature, yet no such "cause" (reason) of their sepa- 
rate existence can be asserted. For they exist, ex hypothesis as 
distinctj and at least relatively, independent things. As such 
they are numerically different from each other and from their 
cause. As finite, they are to be distinguished from the infinite, 
and cannot in so far be explained as involved (by abstract neces- 
sity) in the existence of the infinite. They must, unless regard- 
ed as independent and distinct existences ah eterno, be looked 
u[>on as bearing to the infinite the true relation of effect to cause, 
where cause and effect are not one, but different. 
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This necessity now, Spinoza, in the immediate case in hand^ 
practically admits. ''The caused," he now says, '4b distinguish- 
ed from its cause precisely in that which it derives from its cause.'' 
This obviously involves a totally different conception of the re- 
lation of cause and effect from that which the case of the trian- 
gle illustrated. From it would follow only, with respect to the 
proposition which Spinoza is here immediately seeking to estab- 
lish (namely that human and divine intellect agree in nothing but 
in name), that the human intellect is distinct from the divine, but 
not that it differs from it in essential nature. (From the notion 
of '^cause^" or of the relation of Ood to created things, enuncia- 
ted in Prop. XYI. and the illustration thereof cited above, it would 
even follow, on the contrary, that the created must not only re- 
semble, but be identical with the creator). This is apparent from 
the very example here employed to illustrate the distinction be- 
tween cause and effect, where these are really distinct things. The 
example is that of one human being who is the cause of the ex- 
istence of another human being. Both are distinct, but both (as 
Spinoza neglects to add), are not unlike. From this Spinoza con- 
cludes that the divine creative intellect is distinct from the hu- 
man, created intellect (which all men admit), and hence that the 
one is toto coelo different from the other, the two agreeing in no- 
thing but in name ! The latter part of the conclusion is so ob- 
viously and utterly unfounded in anything which the premises 
contain, and is moreover in such patent contradiction with the 
analogy of the example given by Spinoza himself, that one can 
but wonder at the simplicity of the fallacy by which he dupes 
himself and virtually seeks to dupe others. (The fallacy is con- 
cealed in the Latin text of Spinoza in the double sense given to 
the word differre, which is employed to express not only numer- 
ical but qualitative difference). For the rest, the right of Spi- 
noza to assert the total disagreement of the human and divine 
intellects (or, in general, of the finite and the infinite) in every- 
thing but in name, may be successfully contested by comparing 
this assertion with Prop. XV., with Prop. XVII., Schol., and with 
the Demonstration to Prop. XVIII., all taken in connection with 
Axiom V. From the three former it appears that all things are 
in God, and especially must be conceived "through" or as rela- 
ted to the idea of God. From the latter we learn that things 
which have nothing in common cannot be known, the one through 
the other, or the conception of the one does not involve the con- 
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ception of the other. It follows then that the human intellect,, 
on the one hand, is only known ^^throagh" onr knowledge of the 
divine intellect, and hence, on the other (by Ax. Y.) that both 
have something more than the mere name in common. From all 
this it may appear that the geometrical form adopted by Spinoza 
did not in every instance secure exactness in the definition and 
use of terms, or preserve from logical inconsistency. 

The notion of cause last employed, where cause is treated as 
numerically distinct from effect, and where the notion is express- 
ly applied to the relation of the infinite cause to one of its finite 
effects (the human intellect), is immediately withdrawn in the next 
following proposition (XYIII.), and the other notion (illustrated 
above by the case of the triangle) is resunied and reaffirmed with 
reference to the same and all similar relations. This proposition 
declares that God, as the cause of all things, acts from within 
and not from without. The demonstration runs as follows : ^'Al! 
existing things exist in God and must be conceived through God 
(Prop. XV.), and therefore (Prop. XVI., Corol. I.) God is the 
cause of the things which are in him. This is the first point. 
Further, beside God there can be no substance (Prop. XIV.), that 
is (Def. HI.)) nothing which, being external to Gtod, exists in it- 
self. This is the second point. Therefore, God is the immanent 
and not the external {transiena) cause of all things : q. e. d.'^ 
Notice that God is the cause of all things, because they *'must be 
conceived through God." In other %^ords, God, or substance, is 
general, things are particular. The former includes the latter, 
and the latter are not properly * 'conceived" except when their 
inclusion in the former is recognized. Precisely so the general 
idea of the triangle, fully comprehended, involves the special 
idea of the equality of its three angles to two right angles. This 
logical or ideal dependence of the particular upon the general is 
that which is held by Spinoza to constitute the relation of cause 
and effect ; Hhe order and connection of ideas and the order and 
connection of things are the same" (Part II., Prop. VII.). 

Now, God is eternal (XIX.). His nature and his existence 
are one and the same (XX.). Both are eternal truths, or, rather, 
they are both one and the same eternal truth (Corol. I). These 
propositions amount to the assertion that there can be no ques- 
tion concerning the beginning and the end of being. Something 
must eternally be, and we cannot conceive the contrary. This is, 
in substance, asserted to be an ^'eternal truth" of fact. It is> 
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the fact of evident generality in human thonght, and when we 
have once apprehended it, Spinoza would tell us, we have appre- 
hended the nature of (Jod. For being is God's nature. The ne- 
<;es8ity and eternity and Infinitude of the former (see Def. VI.) 
«re the necessity and eternity and infinitude of God. 

The divine nature, then, is the one infinite sea of being, and all 
finite things are but derivative manifestations of its substance. 
^^Particular things are nothing but affections or modes of the at- 
tributes of God" (XXV., Corol.). It will be remembered that the 
divine attributes are identical with the divine substance. They 
simply "express" what this substance is. Thus, thought and ex- 
tension are attributes of God, and the only ones, in fact, which 
Spinoza mentions among the infinite number which he ascribes 
to God. Hence we may say that God is thought, and God is ex- 
tension, or, since thought and extension are for Spinoza, as for 
Descartes, respectively identical with mind and matter, God is 
mind and God is matter. Evidently Spinoza regards these two 
attributes as the only ones known to us. '^Particular things," 
then, we may say, are, as far as known to us, ''affections or 
modes" of mind, or matter, or both. In them, however, nothing 
is accidental. "Kothing in nature is contingent, but all things 
/are constrained {determinata) by the necessity of the divine na- 
ture to exist and to act in a fixed manner" (XXIX.). The divine 
nature, as thus the constraining cause of an infinite variety of 
effects is termed, in agreement with the terminology of Scotus 
Erigena, natura naturans. The whole sum of effects, on the 
other hand, "i. e., all the modes of the attributes of Gi>d, in so far 
as the former are regarded as things, which are in God and can 
neither exist nor be conceived without God," is termed natura 
naturata (XXIX., Schol.). To the latter, exclusively, belong 
intellect, whether finite or infinite, will, desire, etc., and not to 
the former. These are all modes of the divine attribute of 
thought, and are hence effects (XXXI.). Hence there can be no 
freedom of the will (XXXII.). Since all things have resulted 
necessarily from the nature of God, such as it actually is, it fol- 
lows that they "could not have been produced in any other man- 
ner or order than the manner and order in which they have been 
produced" (XXXIII.). The word "accidental," therefore, is a 
purely relative term, which, as employed by us, only serves to 
indicate our ignorance (Corol. I.). Further, it follows, says Spi- 
noza, clearly from what has gone before, that all things have been 
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produced by Gx)d in the highest perfection, since they have all 
resulted necessarily from his own most perfect uature.(Corol. II). 
In the same corollary Spinoza defends his conception of the man- 
ner in which God caused the world, against rival theories which 
ascribe the existence and nature of things to arbitrary fiats of a 
divine will, or to motives of any kind operating on the divine 
mind. It is better, since God's nature is most perfect, that all 
things should flow necessarily from it. It is better that God, al- 
though free from external constraint, should yet act constrained 
by the laws of his own being. God, then, is one who does all he 
can and cannot do otherwise than as he does. Natura naturata 
is the strict and complete expression of natura naturans. We 
need not therefore be surprised to find Spinoza, who had previ- 
ously identified the existence of Qod with his nature or essence, 
now affirming, "The power of God is his very essence" (XXXIV). 
The connection is evident between this proposition and the two 
which immediately follow, and with which Part I. of the Ethics 
ends. ''Whatever we conceive as being in God's power, necessarily 
exists." "Nothing exists, from the nature of which some effect 
does not flow." Thus we find that portion of the Ethics which 
expressly relates to "God," terminating with the conception of 
God as an universal force, acting throughout eternity with me- 
chanical necessity, according to immutable laws of cause and 
effect. God is whatever is ; he is nature, he is the one power^ 
of which all things are strictly determined manifestations. He 
is the force which (in the language of to-day) "persists" amid all 
the changing variety of material and conscious phenomena. 
Moral and {esthetic perfections he has not. Such perfections (a» 
Spinoza will subsequently attempt to show us) are myths. Per- 
fection is simply reality (Part II., Def. VI.). Itis bting^ and God 
is the "most perfect being" because he possesses most being, be- 
cause iu him is contained all possible being. God can only be 
distinguished from the world, in the Spinozistic system, in 
thought, by abstraction. As thus distinguished he is conse- 
quently nothing but an abstraction, i. e., he is nothing. Other- 
wise, or concretely regarded, he is identical with the world, and 
the use of the term "God," since it here denotes no being who is 
personal and the subject of moral attributes, is unjustified and 
misleading. ^ 

In an appendix to Part I. Spinoza seeks indirectly to re-enforce 
XI— 19 
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the above materialistic and fataliBtic concluBioD, by showing that 
such a thing as intelligent choice, i. e., action determined by mo- 
tives, or, still otherwise expressed, causation according to the so 
called principle of final causes, nowhere exists, whether in the 
sphere of human activity or in the larger field of the divine 
agency of nature. The general belief of men to the contrary, as 
regards their own actions, is declared to result simply from tbeir 
well-nigh universal ignorance of the causes which really deter- 
mine these actions. Their ascription of motives or purposes to 
nature (or God) is likewise said to follow from an unjustifiable 
tendency to reason concerning what they do not directly know, 
from the analogy of that which they mistakenly think that they 
directly observe in themselves. Were it not (principally) for the 
existence of a science of mathematics, ''which has to do, not with 
purposed ends, but only with the natures and properties of lij: 
ures," Spinoza fears that "the truth would have remained eter 
nally concealed from the human race.'' The doctrine of tiual 
causes, then, results from prejudice. It reverses the natural or 
der, making cause to be . effect, the earlier to be the later, aud 
vice versa. Further, it makes of that which is highest and mo^t 
"perfect," the least perfect. When one assigns the "will of God" 
as the reason of any event, he is therefore simply taking refuge 
in the "asylum of ignorance." Although these opinions follow 
directly from the x)rinciple& of Spinoza, as set forth in Part 1. of 
the Ethics, yet the attempt to confirm them by demonstration of 
the folly of the opposite view is weakened by the fact that he 
does not choose to understand the views of his opponents in their 
best sense. He does not distinguish between the "teleology" of 
the simple and ignorant, who see in all things an express adapta 
tion to human and individual needs and improvement, and oul} 
this, and the teleology of the wise, defended by all the greater 
theistic idealists from Aristotle's time till to-day, who look at tbt 
universe as a whole, and find design more in the adaptation of 
the part to the whole, than in tl e subserviency of the whole to 
the part. 

Other ''prejudices" discussed by Spinoza in tliis appendix an 
those which underlie the common conceptions of good and evil. 
beauty and ugliness. These are all briefly disposed of as ^•mo<lf«' 
of imagination," varying with each man **according to the nature 
of his brain," and having no foundation in knowledge. Tb*- 
'^perfection of things must be estimated solely with reference to 
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their nature and power." And if any one ask, finally, ''why God 
did not create men so that they would follow the guidance of rea- 
son alone," Spinoza answers, ''Because he lacked not the mate- 
rial for the creation of all things, from the lowest to the highest 
degree of perfection ; or, more properly expressed, because the 
laws of his nature were so comprehensive that they sufficed for 
the production of all things which can be conceived by an infinite 
intellect, as I have demonstrated in Prop. XVI," From this it 
would follow that the universe must contain an indefinite number 
of orders of existences superior to man, reaching up to the an- 
gelic nature. Of these, however, Spinoza says nothing ex- 
pressly. 

Part TI. of the Ethics treats of the "Nature and Origin of the 
Mind." Of the "Definitions" with which it begins, some of the 
most important are those in which a material body is defined as a 
^•mode, which expresses in a fixed and definite manner the essence 
of God," viewed under the attribute of extension (I.), an idea is 
said to be a conception formed by the mind (not received by it 
passively from without, as in the perception of external objects) 
(III.), an adequate idea is called one which, independently of its 
object, possesses all the properties or intrinsic marks of a true 
idea (IV.), and reality B,ud perfection are afiirmed to express one 
and the same thing (VI). The ''Axioms'' assert that the essence 
of man does not involve necessary existence (I.), that "Man 
thinks" (II.), that such "modes of thought as love, desire, or any 
others which are termed emotions of the mind, cannot exist with- 
out the presence in the same individual of an idea of the thing 
loved, desired, etc.," but the idea may exist without the emotion 
lIII). "We feel our own bodies to be aflfected in many ways" 
(IV). "We neither feel nor perceive any individual things other 
than bodies and modes of thought" (V). 

In the first proposition we are informed that "thought is an 
attribute of God, or God is a thinking thing." The mystery which 
in Part I. was left surrounding the nature of the divine thought 
18 not cleared up in the demonstration affixed to this proposition. 
Just as in the former plan, that which we connect with the idea 
of thought (viz : intelligence, as resulting from the possession 
and implied in the use of intellect) was denied to God, so here 
'^particular thoughts, or this and that thought" are said to be 
modes which "express" and "involve" a divine attribute of 
thought, but are not identical with it. Since the thought of God 
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is no thought in particular, it can only be thought in general, and 
that too, infinite, without limitation or determination. But this 
is an irrational conception, and hence leads to the conclusion 
that the ''infinite thought" of God is no thought at all. Still, in 
the corollary to Prop. I. it is affirmed that ''we can conceive an 
infinite, thinking being." But there is nothing in the corollary 
nor in Def. IV. of Part I., to which in it reference is made, that 
shows that it is really possible to conceive an infinite thinking 
being who has no thoughts in particular. The conclusion is left 
to be drawn — and it is impossible to avoid drawing it — that Spi- 
noza was not perfectly clear concerning that which he affirmed, 
and hence that he fell into grave inconsistencies. 

"Extension," says Spinoza in the second proposition, "is an at- 
tribute of God, or God is an extended thing." "In God there is 
necessarily an idea, as well of his essence, as of all things which 
follow necessarily therefrom" (III). From this proposition and 
the demonstration annexed to it, it would seem to follow that 
there is a divine intellect, in which there is an infinite multiplic- 
ity of ideas. In what manner does the '-idea of God and of all 
things which follow necessarily therefrom" exist "in Gk)d," if not 
as a conscious, intellectual possession ? If God in any proper 
sense has the idea of all these things, then he has "particular 
thoughts," in contradiction to that which was above quoted a^ 
asserted by Spinoza. But, here, again, just as he seems to l>e 
verging towards an intelligible theory of the divine knowledge, 
Spinoza appears to oscillate anew toward an opposite opinion. 
Prop. IV. states that the "idea of God, from which things [and 
ideas] infinite in number follow in infinitely numerous ways, can 
be only a single one." It is difficult to see what, in this connec- 
tion, can be the pertinence of this proposition (which rests, by 
the way, simply on the alleged reason that "God is one"), unless 
it be intended to teach that the many ideas of finite things, which 
"flow frofn" the idea of God, are only implicitly or logically con- 
tained in God's idea of his own essence, that God has, properly 
speaking, only this one idea (which, it would be easy to show, 
on psychological grounds, is to have no idea, i. e., to think noth- 
ing at all), and that therefore he does not distinctly possess the 
idea of particular things. This is undoubtedly the intent of Spi- 
noza. God is for him the universal. The expression "idea of 
God," and "infinite thought," are but descriptions of God, con- 
sidered uuder one of the attributes under which the human mind 
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perceives him. When the divine being is conceived under so 
abstract a form, he ceases to be a definite object of thought, and 
it is no wonder that there should be obscurity and wavering in the 
attempts of the philosopher to make accurate statements con- 
cerning him. But it is time to allow our narration to take its 
c-ourse. These digressions have been permitted only for the 
purpose of calling attention to difficulties and uncertainties which 
are founded in the nature of the text itself, and for which the 
careful student must constantly watch in his study of it. 

The causes of our ideas are not the* objects which they repre- 
sent, but God himself, viewed in his quality as thinking being 
(Prop. v.). "The order and connection of ideas and the order 
and connection of things are the same" (VII.). The proof of 
this weighty proposition (held also, substantially by Descartes) 
is found by Spinoza in Axiom IV. of Part I. The order and con- 
nection of ideas agree with the order and connection of things, 
because the knowledge of everything which is caused depends on 
the knowledge of its cause. Things and the ideas of them, Spi- 
noza observes in a scholium, are but the same substance regarded 
under different aspects — in tlie one instance as modes of exten- 
sion, and in the other as modes of thought. Viewed under the 
latter aspect, the whole order of nature is to be ideally explained. 
Viewed under the former, it must be explained mechanically, or 
according to the laws of extension. 

As the human body is a portion of the divine extension, so the 
"human mind is a part of the infinite intellect of God" (XI. Cor.). 
The human mind is a self-conscious idea (a description, which 
results from an imperfect psychological analysis and is inherently 
absurd). The ''object'' of this idea is the human body (XIII.). 
Mau is therefore a compound of mind (mens) and body (XIII. 
Corol.), and this is true not only of man, but of all other individ- 
ual things, all of which, although in different degrees, are en- 
dowed with sonl (Scholium). The power of the mind to perceive 
and distinctly to know varies along with the independent power 
of the body (see the same Scholium and Prop. XIV.). 

Memory is explained as resulting from an association ("concat- 
enation") of ideas (XVIII.). Consciousness {idea idew, the 
"idea" — or "mind" — perceiving itself) is the very form, inherent 
in the idea (mind), which it has when regarded as a mode of ac- 
tual thought, without relation to its object (XXI. Schol.). The 
body being made up of numerous individual parts, which cannot 
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be distinctly and separately known except by the slow process of 
analysis and comparison, it follows that our ideas of these parts, 
as also of the affections of the body, are naturally indistinct and 
confused (XXIV.-XXIX.). But all ideas, in so far as we derive 
them from participation in the divine intelligence, are true (cf. 
Prop. XXXII.), and every idea in us, which is ''absolute or ade- 
quate and [intrinsically] perfect," is true (XXIY.). Nor is there 
contained in ideas any positive element or quality, in view of 
which they can be termed false (XXXIII.). ''Falsehood consists 
in that lack of knowledge {cognitionis pnvatione)^ which inade- 
quate or mutilated and confused ideas involve" (XXXV.). 

But if the knowledge of particular things, all of which are 
contingent and perishable (in this sctise, and in this sense alone, 
that we can have no adequate knowledge of their duration, (see 
Prop. XXXI., Corol.) is subject to confusion and imperfectiou, 
our ideas of that which is common to all things, being contained 
alike in the part and in the whole, can only be adequate 
(XXXYIII.). Hence Spinoza infers that there are "some ideas 
or notions common to all men" (Corol.). These ideas constitute 
the foundations of reason (XLIV., Corol. II.). There are three 
kinds of knowledge, the first through '* vague experience . . 

. . opinion or imagination,'' the second through universal 
notions and adequate ideas of the (lualities of things, or through 
^'reason,'' and the third through intuition. The last of these 
proceeds from the adequate idea of the "formal essence" of certain 
attributes of God to the knowledge of the essence of thiD^5> 
(XL., Schol. II.). ''Knowledge of the first kind is the only cause 
of falsehood, while that of the second and third kinds is necesi<a- 
rily true'' (XLI.). He who has a true idea knows at the same 
time that he has a true idea and cannot doubt the truth of thai 
which the idea represents (XLI 1 1.). Just as light makes known 
both itself and darkness, so truth is the criterion of itself and of 
falsehood (Schol.). 

It belongs to the nature of reason to regard things not as con- 
tingent, but as necessary (XLIV.) or "under the form of eter- 
nity" (Corol. II.). This it can do, because ''every idea represent 
ing a body or any single actually existing thing, necessarily in- 
volves the eternal and infinite essence of God" (XLV.). Of this 
divine essence the human mind has adequate knowledjre 
(XLVII.). Such knowledge is involved in every true idea 
(XLVI). 
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Finally, '*will and intellect are one and the same'' (XLIX., 
CoroL). The foundation of will is therefore not in desire, but in 
intellijjence. The will is the '^faculty of aftirmatiou and nega- 
tion" (XLYIII., Schol.)- Every idea, as such, involves attirma- 
tion or negation, i. e., an act of will (XLIX., Schol.). ^^ the hu- 
man mind there is no absolute or free will, but the mind is deter- 
mined to will this or that by some cause, which cause is deter- 
mined by some other cause, And this likewise by another, and sa 
on in infinitum (XLVIII.). There is no mental volition, i. e., no 
affirmation or negation, except such as springs from an idea and 
is involved in it as such (XLIX. The demonstration contains a 
specimen of very questionable reasoning). Spinoza concludes 
Part II. of the Ethics with some practical observations designed 
to show the moral and social utility of a doctrine which subordi- 
nates the human will to natural, i. e., divine necessity. 

The three remaining parts of the Ethics must be briefly sum- 
marized. Part III. treats of the "Origin and Nature of the Emo- 
tions." These are said to consist in confused ideas, resulting 
from the union of mind and body, and the subjection of man to 
various influences from without, which agree or interfere with the 
eonatus inherent (though unconsciously) in every being, and 
which leads each one instinctively to "affirm," i. e., be pleased 
with, or "deny," i. e., repel with displeasure, whatever furthers or 
resists its own tendency. The fundamental emotions are, accord- 
ingly, pleasure and displeasure (or "sorrow"), along with desire. 
From them Spinoza seeks to demonstrate the direct or indirect 
derivation of forty-five others. On them he founds our notions 
of good and bad, and all our conseqent moral action. 

Part IV. is entitled "Of Human Servitude, or of the Power of 
the Emotions." It is in reality, however, or in substance a ti:ea- 
tise on the due estimate of the emotions, severally and collect- 
ively, and upon the course of self-culture through which they are 
subjected to the control of reason. It is rendered in a measure 
indistinct and inconclusive from the failure of Spinoza to recog- 
nize theoretically the fact of man's moral freedom. Practically, 
or by implication, he is obliged to admit this fact, and yet he la- 
bors, as far as words can go, to make it appear that he denies it. 
His general principles require him to recognize, in his specula- 
tions respecting practical ethics, only the "natural man," subject 
lo the laws of physical necessity, and this he seeks to do. But 
he shows himself fully conscious that there is also a "spiritual 
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man," whose spiritaal food is knowledge, and for whom the most 
important practical problem is to reduce by independent and 
earnest labor, freely undertaken and freely continued, the 
natural man to a state of due subjection and obedience. 
The contradiction is between premises and language, which 
are wholly fatalistic, and even materialistic, and an evident 
aspiration and intent which belie the premises. The good and 
the bad, we are told, are relative, terms, which signify for 
man respectively that which promotes or hinders the natu- 
ral development and due functioning of all his faculties. The term 
virtue, relating to man, is defined and professedly employed in its 
wholly natural signification, as when we speak of the ''virtue" of 
an herb, etc. Just as the medicinal "virtue" of an herb is its 
peculiar power to eflPect a specific result, so human virtue is iden 
tical with the power of man to produce certain characteristic 
works. Its main-spring is that conatus in man which impels him 
to seek his own preservation, or, in other words, to act according 
to the laws of his own nature. Such action is virtuous, and none 
other. But Spinoza maintains, in substantial agreement with 
Aristotle, that the highest function or virtue of man is to know, 
or to use and follow the guidance of reason. On these principles 
his ethics, in the narrower sense, is founded. 

The fifth and last Part of the Ethics is a continuation of the 
discussion begun in Part IV. under the title, "Of the Power of 
the Intellect, or of Human Freedom." This "power" is a power 
to elinunate from the emotions everything in them which is of the 
nature of passion. It is the power of true knowledge, which 
shows us all things, including our emotions, as necessary, and 
tends to remove disquiet and discontemt. True knowledge, "of 
the third kind*' ("intuitive" knowledge, as above explained), pro- 
ceeding from the knowledge of divine attributes to the knowledge 
of their modes, or of finite things and phenomena, leads to the 
love of God. In such knowledge and love consists man's free- 
dom. This love is disinterested, without envy and without jeal- 
ousy, and increases with the knowledge that it is shared by others. 

Imagination, continues Spinoza, and all faculties which are alli- 
ed to it, depend on the union of mind and body, and disappear 
with their separation. But the mind as such, as a cognitive agent, 
is imperishable. Passion and all emotion which depends on the 
presence of the body, are perishable. Only that love is eternal 
which is through the intellect, the love of God founded on know- 
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ledge of him. But the eternity ascribed to the mind must not be 
confounded with unlimited duration. It excludes what duration 
implies, viz : change, and is founded on the identity in substance, 
of the mind with the divine, immutable being. In fact, the whole 
sum of finite minds, taken together, constitute the ^^eternal and 
infinite intellect of God" (Prop. XL., Schol.). Thus their eter- 
nity is the eternity of the divine mind. ''God loves himself with 
infinite intellectual love" (XXXV.). On the other hand, ''the 
intellectual love of the [finite] mind to God is God's own love, 
wherewith he loves himself (XXXVI.). "Hence it follows 
that God, in loving himself, loves men, and that consequently 
God's love to men and the intellectual love of the [finite] mind to 
God are one and the same" (Schol.). Such love is proof against 
all attacks. With the increase of knowledge ''of the second and 
third kinds," the influence of pernicious emotions and the fear of 
death are dipiinished. The same result follows from perfect bod- 
ily culture, on account of the close connection between the latter 
and intellectual soundness. 

Although we are now convinced that the active portion of 
man's mental nature (the cognitive intellect — Aristotle's "active 
reason") is immortal, yet this conviction is not the ground of our 
assurance of the excellent character and practical utility of vir- 
tue, piety, and religion, these having been previously demonstra- 
ted to possess an independent value apart from all considerations 
of expected reward or dreaded punishment. ' '*Xot happiness, but 
virtue itself, is the reward of virtue, in which we rejoice, not be- 
cause we restrain our lusts ; on the contrary, because we delight 
in virtue, therefore is it that we are able to restrain our lusts." 

This is the last proposition of the Ethics, and with it Spinoza 
claims to have completed the demonstration of his ethical prin- 
ciples. He has shown the power and advantage of knowledge, 
and the impotence and shame of ignorance. The way to happi- 
ness and moral health is evident, and open to all, though difficult 
to follow and by the majority neglected. ''But all things of dis- 
tinguished excellence are as difficult as rare." With these words 
Spinoza's masterpiece of speculative and ])ractical philosophy 
closes. 

Spinoza's celebrated contemporary, Leibnitz, regarded Spino- 
zism as the "last extreme of Cartesianism." And, indeed, the 
student of the history of philosophy will note, readily and with 
interest, the close connection between the two systems. With 
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Descartes, God is recognized, theoretically, as the creator and 
preserver of all things. The continued existence of things is 
due to the constant agency of God. In this agency, the agency of 
an inteUigent poirer, is found the true and universal type of gen- 
uine causation. Descartes recognizes, also, the absolute liberty 
of God. On the other hand, Descartes as a physicist showed 
himself completely under the domination of the "scientific'' con- 
ception of mechanism or automatism — a conception which, as ex- 
perience shows, inevitably leads in the direction of atheistic con- 
clusions, unless kept in due Siibjection to, and not allowed for au 
instant to usurp thj place of, the true idea of causation. (The 
still unresolved problem for many of our diletante but not unin- 
fluential philosophers of to-day, is to reconcile mechanism with 
idealism, necessity with freedom ; to see how mechanism is, as the 
word implies, but the use or operation of means for ends, and 
that the ends are set and the means directed by ideal causes — i.e. 
as above expressed, by intelligent power; and, finally, that the 
"necessity" of things is the necessity of wisdom and not of mi- 
yielding fate or of a mechanism which, of itself, can do nothing). 
Now, Descartes may be said to have handed over to Spinoza the 
two conceptions, the mechanistic and the idealistic or theistic, 
in unreconciled dualism, but with a marked tendency on the part 
of the former to supplant the latter. Spinoza takes them up, and 
instead of assigning distinctly to each its due place, seeks to 
blend them — but with this result, that the mechanical conception 
gains the upper hand and is made virtually primary, while the 
idealistic mostly fades out of sight or is treated as a derivative 
^result of the former. Thus, the prevailing idea of God in the 
first part of the Ethics turns out substantially identical with the 
pseudo idea of a universal force, the blind *'cause'' (?) of all 
things, which pervades so much of the philosophical writing of 
to-day. The duality of thought and extension, in Descartes' phi- 
losophy, reappears in the form of two attributes (and the only 
two of the "infinite number,*' which Spinoza mentions) of the one 
divine substance; identical in fact, but differing in manifestation. 
The God of Sjjinoza is conspicuous on account of its lack of 
moral attributes. In this it resembles the God of Aristotle, but 
for different reasons. Aristotle's God possesses all intrinsic ex- 
cellence, being inherentlj' perfect. If he is not represented as 
good, just, tender, loving, etc., this is not because Aristotle con- 
sidered these qualities as mere "modes of thought," denoting 
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nothiDg real, but because they were not included in his ideal of 
perfection. But the God of Spinoza is left without them, because 
the words good, perfect, and the like, taken in a moral sense, have 
no absolute significance, but are simply signs of "prejudices" of 
the human mind; and, further, because a /orce, abstractly con- 
sidered, can have no moral character. God's 'iove" of himself, 
and of men in himself, can only be considered as a kind of me- 
chanical consequence, or "virtue'' of the oi)eration of intellect. 

There is abundant evidence to show that Spinoza possessed a 
nature deeply attuned to idealism. This may account for much 
that is inspiring in his doctrines of practical ethics and for many 
portions of his phraseology which the principles of his geometry 
of thought would not warrant. 

But this is not the pla<!e for extended criticism. Many, doubt- 
less, will be led by the occurrence of this second centenary of 
Spinoza^s death to study his works, and to weigh his teaching. 
Like all human productions, they contain, in intimate union, large 
measures of fundamental truth, mixed with error. The mastery 
of his system, accompanied by a strictly just correction of its 
errors and appreciation of its truth, will be the best tribute that 
any can pay to the memory of one whose life was blameless, and 
who was undoubtedly an earnest and intrepid seeker after truth. 



KANT'S "^ESTHETIC."* 
By David Warren Phipps. 

I. 

THE IDEA OF A CRITIQUE OF THE PURE REASON. 

Kant criticises the human reason with special reference to its 
ability to attain knowledge transcending sensuous experience. 
He assumes Mind and independent Thing ; and begins with the 
hypothesis that the seeming characteristics of the thing are re 
ally from the mind, and not marks of the thing-in-itself. For the 
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<5ontrary hypothesis, as held by Locke — that the qualities per- 
ceived are wholly in the thiug, which impresses its character 
upon the passive mind — had been shown by Hume to leave no 
valid ground for universal judgments. For example : the notion 
of Causality has no warrant in the sense-impression (which gives 
only a relation of sequerwe^ that has been exalted into a notion of 
causality by mere habit), and is to be classed as one of the illu- 
sions of the mind. But Kant thinks the mind can be justified 
not only in the addition of the Principle of Causality to the 
sense-perceptions, but in synthetical a priori judgments in gen- 
eral. Assuming it to be conceded that all real (as distinguished 
from merely formal) judgment is synthetical, he inquires how 
synthetical judgments are possible a priori. This question com- 
prehends : — 

1. How can there be a science of mathematics a priori; or, how 
is pure mathematics possible ? 

2. How can there be an a priori science of nature ! or, how is 
pure physics possible I 

3. How is metaphysics possible f 

Having committed himself to the theory that the mind has 
cognitions (in sense-experience, namely) which come from with- 
out itself, and which therefore cannot be known from beforehand; 
and that it also has in itself cognitions independent of these em- 
pirical ones, whose office it is to systematize or "form" the latter, 
Kant should, for consistency, separate the sense-object from its 
independent or a priori setting. But we soon learn that the 
sense-impression, or a posteriori representation, cannot be given 
without the help of the a priori. However, he is not willing to 
abandon the object given by sense, as distinguished from the ob- 
ject thought by the understanding. So he proceeds, in the -Es- 
thetic, to tell us about the sense-object; while the Logic is in- 
tended to explain the action of the understanding upon the sense 
object which the Esthetic expounds. 

In the ^Esthetic we shall expect Kant to prove : 1. That there 
is a priori cognition in what he calls the intuition-object; that is, 
cognition distinct from, and independent of, sense-cognition. 2. 
That this a priori cognition is intuition — is a process of the sense, 
and not conception, the process of the understanding. 3. That 
it is possible, and how it is possible, for space and time, as a 
priori cognitions, to be synthetically united with sense-impres- 
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sionB. 4. That his exposition of space and time shows the pos- 
sibility of pure mathematics as a synthetical science. 

REMARKS CONCERNING THE PLAN AND EXECUTION OF THE 

AESTHETIC. 

On the assumption that the thing is yonder ^ and that the mind 
is here^ with marks or determinations of its own to apply to the 
thing, it results that the mind needs a receptivity, or faculty of 
becoming aware of the thing, as well as a power of thinking or 
determining it. Accordingly, in the beginning of the Esthetic, 
Kant attempts, by means of definitions, to adjust the analysis of 
the object of experience to this view, and to show that even in 
receptivity there is also spontaneity. It is the spontaneous ele- 
ment in sense itself that forms the special subject of the Es- 
thetic; and as Kant holds that this spontaneity is wholly com- 
prised in the representations familiarly called space and time,. 
the ^Esthetic may be described as the critique of these two rep- 
resentations. In completing this critique, Kant intends (1) to 
give a "metaphysical" exposition of space and time ; (2) to give 
a "transcendental" exposition of the same; (3) to draw the 
proper conclusions as to what space and time are and are not ; 
(4) to elucidate his conception of space and time in answer to- 
objections ; (5) to state the bearing of the result upon the ques- 
tion, How is synthesis possible a priori; (6) to show that his ex- 
position of space and time explains the possibility of mathemat- 
ics as a synthetical science apriori. 

As regards the execution of his work, the following defects are 
noticeable : 

1. He has placed a portion of the definition of Sense, namely,, 
external sense and internal sense, under the title of Metaphysi- 
cal Exposition of Space. 

2. He has mingled the transcendental with the metaphysical 
exposition. 

3. The exposition being generally the same for space and time,. 
he would have done better to explain them together. 

4. He has proved that the sensuous in cognition is dependent 
upon the non-sensuous ; but he has not proved that the non-sen- 
suous is independent of the sensuous. 
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5. He has not proved that the non-sensuous (or a priori) in 
intuition is itself intuition, and not conception. 

6. His exposition of space and time show them to be the nec- 
essary^ but do not show them to be the sufficient ground for the 
possibility of mathematics as an a priori science. To remedy 
the defects of arrangement — ^but not the defects of proof— and to 
bring the form of the work into accordance with the above plan, 
we will attempt — 

III. 

RESTATEMENT OF THE ESTHETIC. 

Definitions, 

Things being separate from the mind, it is evident that, in or- 
der to have cognition relate immediately to them, they must in 
some way affect the mind. Hence, the mind must have a faculty 
of receptivity^ whereby it may become aware of things, in order 
that objects may be produced which the mental spontaneity may 
tJiinlc, that is, characterize. Accordingly, the "thing-in-itself" 
affects the senses^ occasioning what is called a sensation. But 
this sensation is a merely subjective affection, and, in order that 
it may appear as object^ the faculty of receptivity, which is called 
SENSE, must have the capacity of receiving representations by 
means of this sensation. And, moreover, these representations 
cannot appear except in certain media, namely, spa^e and time. 
A representation so appearing is called an intuition; or, more 
precisely, an empirical intuition. Our knowledge, therefore, can 
relate immediately to things, only by intuition. The product of 
intuition is the undetermined object, to which the mind affixes 
marks or determinations by means of the faculty of under- 
standing, thus converting it into a conception. There can be no 
cognition without the united action of sense and understanding. 
The object, in so far as it is produced by intuition, is C2A\ed phe- 
nomenon; and that which sensation contributes to this object, 18 
called its matter. But the space and time elements of the intui- 
tion-object appear not as sensation, but as that in which the di- 
versity of the matter is made susceptible of arrangement by the 
understanding ; consequently they must be in the mind a priori. 
This a priori element is called the form. So that an intuition- 
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object has two elements — matter and form ; the one is occasioned 
from without; the other is originated from within — is spontane- 
ous. The one. is a posteriori; the other is a priori. 

The a priori dementis called pure intuition ; the word pure be- 
ing prefixed to the name of any representation to denote that the 
representation is unmixed with sensation. *'Thus, if I take away 
from our representation of a body all that the understanding 
thinks as belonging to it, as substance, force, divisibility, etc.^ 
and also whatever belongs to sensation, as impenetrability, hard- 
ness, color, etc., yet there is still something left us of this empir- 
ical intuition, namely extension and shape," and the time in 
which the sensations occurred. That part of sense by which we 
represent objects as without us in sx>ace, is called external sense, 
and its process and representation are called external intuition ; 
while that part by which the mind contemplates its internal states 
as in time, is called internal sense, and its process and represent- 
ation are called internal intuition. 

Having separated space and time from the sensation element of 
the intuition-object, we will inquire more specifically what they 
are. First, are they real existences ? Or, second, are they rela- 
tions of things-in-themselves f Or, third, do they belong to the 
subjective constitution of the mind alone ? To answer these 
questions we will give, first a metaphysical and then a transcend- 
ental exposition of space and time. An exposition is metaphys- 
ical when it contains a clear, but not necessarily a detailed, ac- 
count of the characters in the conception as it is given empiri- 
cally (i. e., to ordinary reflection). 

METAPHYSICAL EXPOSITION OP SPACE AND TIME. 

1. A general conception is a union of marks or characteristics 
which the understanding posits as common to many representa- 
tions. XoV space and time cannot be general conceptions ; for 
we think all the spaces and times (extents and durations) as lim- 
itations of the one space and time; instead of thinking the one 
space and time as composed from the total aggregation of the 
extents and durations. 

2. Space and time cannot be conceptions of any kind. For 
every conception must be considered as a representation which is 
contained in an infinite number of possible representations ; while 
the conception itself completely contains no one of this possi- 
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ble multitude. But space and time are conceived as completely 
containing an infinity of possible extents and successions. Hence, 
as space and time are not conceptions, they must be intuitions. 

3. Geometry determines the properties of space synthetically, 
and yet a priori; and from the representation of time we derive 
such i)ropo8itions as "different times are not co-existent but suc- 
cessive." What must be the representation from which cogni- 
tions a priori arise! The properties of a conception are deduced 
analytically, and propositions so deduced go not beyond the con- 
ceptions. So that such propositions as "Space has only three 
dimensions," "Different times are not co existent but successive," 
cannot arise from a conception; and as there are only two sorts 
of knowledge — intuition and conception — the original representa- 
tions of space and time must be intuitions. And these intuitions 
must be in the mind anterior to the perception of objects, for no 
empirical representation carries the conviction of necessity and 
universality; hence, they must be pure intuitions, and belong to 
the form of sense. 

In no other way can we conceive the possibility of geometry 
as a synthetical a priori science ; and in no other way could we 
comprehend change; for example, how the same thing could be 
in a given place, and then not be in it. 

TRANSCENDENTAL EXPOSITION OF SPACE AND TIME. 

By a transcendental exposition, Kant means the exposition of 
a conception as a principle from which cognitions a priori may 
flow ; hence it must be shown that they do flow from that prin- 
ciple as explained, and from no other.* 

Time and space are not empirical conceptions, but they are 
necessary representations a priori; for we must have the repre- 
sentation of space and time in order to cognize objects as exist- 
ing extended and in the relation of situation to each other and 
ourselves, or as existing simultaneously or successively. 



*lf a representation is a principle from which synthetical propositions a 
priori flow, it must itself be apiHori, for there is no universality in mere sen- 
sation, upon which to predicate propositions a priori; hence, to explain a 
proposition as a principle, is to explain it as a priori; and to show tliat a con- 
ception is a priori^ is transcendental thinldng. 
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OONOLTJSIONS FBOH THE FOEEGOINa CONCEPTIONS, AS TO 

WHAT SPACE AND TIME ABE. 

1. They are not substances, nor properties or relations of sub- 
stances ; for, if they were, they could not be cognized a priori. 

2. They are only the/orm«of sense; they belong exclusively to 
the mind. 

3. Space is limited to external phenomena ; but time is a condi- 
tion a priori of all phenomena ; because all representations 
(whether the object be external or internal), as mental affections, 
belong to the internal state. 

4. Space and time do not apply to thinga-in-themselves — have no 
objective validity in reference to them. But space and time have 
objective validity in phenomena; for phenomena belong wholly to 
the mind ; space and time, which are purely subjective and uni- 
versal, apply to sensation, which is purely subjective and sin- 
gular. 

ELUCIDATION. 

The foregoing theory admits that change is real to uSj so the 
fact of change is no argument against the ideality of time. 

It is evident that space and time are the only elemients of the 
Transcendental ^sthetic,because^'all other conceptions appertain- 
ing to sense — even that of motion, which unites in itself both 
elements — presupposes something empirical." 

THE BELATION OF THE ESTHETIC TO THE MAIN QUESTION. 

"We have now completely before us one part of the solution 
of the general problem of transcendental philosophy, namely, 
the question. How are synthetical propositions a priori possi- 
ble f " For we find ourselves in possession of pure a priori intu- 
itions. These intuitions, we have found, contain cognitions which 
are not in the given conception, but when these cognitions are 
thought in a judgment with {he given conception, they are 
thought as necessarily connected with that conception. For ex- 
ample : we have the conception "A straight line," and we write 
with it the following : "can be drawn between any two points." 
This predicate was not in the conception of straight line, "but is 
certainly found a priori in the intuition which corresponds to the 
XI— 20 
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conception of straight line." As space relates only to that which 
is ^'yonder" to the mind, and which (the spaced) is cognized 
through the senses only, we can form no judgments by means of 
these pure intuitions, except judgments relating to possible sense 
objects. 

IV. 

SOME QUERIES, IN REGARD TO THE ESTHETIC. 
[An imaginary Dialogue between Kant and his Serious Students]. 

Students, — When you tell us, Kant, that Subject and Object 
are two things; that the thing must represent itself to the mind 
as an Undetermined Object, to be characterized by the Under- 
'Standing, — when you tell us this, what are we to understand f 

Kant. — You are to understand that the Undetermined Object 
is a mere Datum. It has no marks like the thing-in-itself, and as 
yet it has received no character from the mind. 

S, — An object without marks ! An object without marks is 
nothing — to us. Do you mean to state that the Datum is nothinql 

K, — Yes. It vDould be nothing without the Form, which be- 
longs to the mind's receptivity. We can receive no representa- 
tion except as capable of being related in space and time, which 
belong wholly to sense. 

8. — But what is this Givenas-capableof-being-related-in-space- 
and-timet 

K. — It is the unregulated diversity of sensation, which is given 
through the senses. 

S. — We understand now. The sensations are the representa- 
tions that are produced by the exterior object or thing f These 
are the matter of our cognition t 

K, — You are mistaken. The sensations are wholly subjective; 
they belong exclusively to our internal states. The thing-in-itself 
is only the occasion of the sensation. 

8, — But you say the Given^ the intuition-object, is solely this. 
Matter and Form — the matter being sensation, and the form being 
space and time. This object then, must be wholly from the 
mind t Neither matter nor form is from without t 

K. — That is my position. 

i8.— How, then, did you find out that a thing init«elf was the 
occasion of the objectf 
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8. — Are we to aDderstand that there are two matually inde- 
pendent sorts of knowledge — the immediate and the mediate — 
perception of object and thinking of object t 

JBT. — Certainly 5 and the object of the Critique is to show how 
they can be reconciled. 

8, — Then, in order to prove that a cognition is a priori^ it must 
be proved that it is independent of sensation, must it not? 

K. — Tes. It must be made evident that the sensation could 
not exist without the anterior existence, in the mind, of the a 
priori cognition. 

8. — In your exposition you have convinced us that the concep- 
tions of space and time are necessary to the existence of the 
sensation ; but that destroys the independence of the sensation, 
and we cannot see that you have proved the independence of 
space and time. Now, we remember that you have stated that 
there is no cognition of object — no thought — without reference 
to sensation ; and our own consciousness (so far) confirms that 
statement. Instead of proving that space and time are a priori 
in the sense of being independent and necessary, have you not 
proved that there is no immediacy without mediation, and no 
mediation without immediacy? — that the distinction between the 
two is, that the one is individual, the other universal, while both 
are of the mind, and both necessary? 

S. — We understand you to state that every conception must 
be considered as a representation which is contained in an infi- 
nite number of possible representations ; while the conception 
itself completely contains no one of this possible multitude. 

K. — I do so state. 

8. — Space and time are contained in an infinite number of pos- 
sible representations, are they not? 

K. — ^Tes. But the extents and durations are also completely 
contained in space and time ; in which respect they are unlike 
conceptions. And they are like intuitions in each being one and 
only. For an intuition is a representation that can be given only 
by a single object. 

S. — ^Does not an extent or a duration contain negation of space 
or time, as well as contain space or time ? 

JBT.— Yes. 

8, — ^Then the spaces and times (extents and durations) are not 
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completely contained in space and time : for the spaces and times 
contain negation — they contain some quantity of some quality, 
necessarily, actually, or contingently related, do they not f So 
that, after all, they do have, in this respect, the character of 
conceptions. And as to their being like an intuition in being ime 
— an intuition's peculiarity is, that it is not contained in a multi- 
tude of representations ; but space and time are so contained. 
Space and time are each one, as quantity is one. And as you say 
space and time, being capable of containing an infinity of extents 
and durations, cannot be fully represented in an extent or dura- 
tion, and hence their full representation must be an intuition ; so 
we might say (might we nott) — Quantity, being capable of con- 
taining an infinity of quantities, could not be fully expressed in 
a cotiception ; hence, quantity must be an intuition f 

8. — We would like to know how it is possible for space and 
time, as pure a priori cognitions, to be united with sensationf 

K, — Sensation being subjective, and space and time also of the 
mind, and both being necessary to intuition, there., arises no ra- 
tional difficulty to their union. 

B. — But this destroys their independence in the cognition of 
object. So that we must not say they are cognitions, but only 
elements of cognition ; — unless there is a knowledge which is not 
knowledge of object. 

8, — Do you hold that the pure intuitions of space and time are 
the sufficient ground for Pure Mathematics f 

JBT. — Yes. For example : when, in a judgment o priori in ge- 
ometry, we pass out beyond the given conception, we find some- 
thing which is not discoverable in that conception, but which is 
certainly found in the intuition which corresponds with the con- 
ception. 

8. — But if we find something in the intuition mentioned, how 
can we get it out without the Categories t How else can we pro- 
duce mathematical science a priori from the intuition f And if 
the categories must be used, then shall we not be obliged to say 
that you have proved that space and time are the necessary^ but 
not the sufficient ground of Pure Mathematics t 

8, — We thought you based the distinction between what you 
called a priori and a posteriori upon the fact that one was from 
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the nature of the mind, and the other was an impression from 
the thing. But now we find that you say both are of the mind. 
Where, then, is the propriety of the names ! Wherein is the 
distinction ? 

K. — The distinction is this: the a posteriori knowledge begins 
with experience, so far as time is concerned ; there is no know- 
ing anything about the sensation until you have it; hence, it 
must be individual. But the a priori knowledge is that which lies 
ready in the mind anterior to all perception of objects ; and, be- 
ing a potentiality of the mind, in which all the sensations of all 
individual minds are related, is universal. 

S. — We thought it a good saying of yours, that, "in respect of 
time, no knowledge of ours is antecedent to experience, but all 
begins with it." What, then, do you mean by saying we have 
knowledge "anterior" to, and independent of experience ; that is, 
know before we know ? What can potentidity of knowing mean 
but that there is Absolute Mind which manifests itself in us in 
time f It seems to us that, as individual minds, we know only 
what we have experienced, whether it be what you call individ- 
ual or what you call universal ; and that your a priori knowledge, 
as a priori, means (if it means anything) that which is in the Uni- 
versal or Divine Mind. As regards the individual mind, the a 
priori is nothing until it is experienced. The a priori, then, be- 
longs not to human reason, but to season^ to God. And, if so, 
then we know absolute reality. 

A — When our instruction from you began, we thought the 
query was, — How attributes from the human mind could be ap- 
plied to an object given from without. But now, when we have 
discovered that object and attribute both, are of the mind, and 
that neither is anything without the other, we are at a loss to 
know why the investigation in regard to synthesis should pro- 
ceed further. 



8. — You say there are two general sources of knowledge 
Sense and Understanding. Will you please tell us to which of 
these belongs the act by which we discover that which is uncon- 
ditioned by space and time — the a priori? It does not seem as if 
it can be Sense, for all the sense-cognitions are conditioned by 
space and time. It cannot be understanding, for that gives no 
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object, but only the form in which objects are to be cognized 
when given. There is, then, a third Boorce, which is the secret 
of all t 



ANTHROPOLOGY.* 

Translated from the German of Immanuel filant bj A. £. Kboxgxb. 
PART FIRST— ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIDACTIC. 

Concerning the Manner in which to Recognize the Interned as well c^ the 

External of Man. 

BOOK FIRST. 

Concerning the Faculty of Cognition, — General Remarks Concerning 

our Eorternal Senses, 

§19. We can divide the sensations of our external senses into 
those of mechanical and those of chemical origin. To the former 
class belong the three higher, to the latter the two lower seDses. 
The former are senses of perception (superficial), the latter are 
senses of enjoyment (intense appropriation). This is the reason 
why nausea, an inclination to relieve ourselves of what we have 
eat or drunk by the shortest way of the esophagus, that is, to 
vomit, has been given to man as a vital sensation of unusual de- 
gree; since so intense an appropriation might become dangerous 
to the animal. 

But since there exists also a spiritual enjoyment, which results 
from the communication of thoughts, and which, when forced 
upon us and is not healthy for us as spiritual food, but fouud to be 
disagreeable — as, for instance, a repetition of the same witty or 
supposed to be witty sayings — and which may, therefore, also 
become unwholesome to us on account of that very sameness : 
we call the instinct of nature to get rid of this spiritual food, 
also nausea, for the sake of analogy ; although it belongs to the 
internal sense. 

'[Continued from Volume X., page 3191. 
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Smelling is, as it were, a tasting in the distance, and forces 
others to partake^ whether they will or not. Hence it is, as be- 
ing opposed to freedom, less social than tasting, which allows 
each guest to choose according to his inclination, amongst a va- 
riety of dishes or bottles, without compelling others to partake 
of his choice. Dirt is called nauseating, apparently not because 
it is disgusting to the eye or tongue, but because it is presump- 
tively supposed to arouse nausea. For our appropriation of ex- 
ternal things through our sense of smelling (in the lungs) is 
still more intense than that which occurs through the imbibing 
membranes of the mouth or throat. 

The more intensely our senses feel themselves affected — under 
the same degree of the influence exerted upon them — the less- 
do they teaeh us. Vice versa: if they are to teach us much, they 
must affect us only moderately. In the strongest light we see 
(distinguish) nothing; and a stentorian voice deaf ens (suppresses 
our thinking). 

The more receptive our vital sense is to impressions (tender 
and affected), the more unhappy are we; and the more receptive 
a man is to the organic sense (sensitive), and hardened against 
the vital sense, the more happy — I say happy, and not exactly 
morally better — is he ; since he has the feeling of his well being 
more in his power. That sensitive faculty which arises from 
strength {sensibilitas sthenica) we may call gentle sensitiveness ; 
but that which arises from weaknesSj from a not being able suffi- 
ciently to resist the impression of our senses in their effort to 
penetrate into our consciousness, we must call painful sensitive- 
ness. 

QUESTIONS. 

§20. Which organic sense is the most ungrateful and also the 
least useful f That of smelling. It does not pay to cultivate, or 
perhaps even to refine it ; for there are more objects of nausea — 
especially in populous places — than of enjoyment, which the 
sense can procure us, and our enjoyment through this sense can 
at the best be only fleeting and temporary, if it is to give us 
pleasure. But as a negative condition of our welldoing, to es- 
cape inhaling unwholesome air (the exhalations of stoves, or of 
swamps or of dead animals) or not to use mouldy materials for our 
food, the sense is not unimportant. The same importance be- 
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longs alBO to the second sense of enjoyment, the sense of tasting. 
But this sense has a peculiar preference in that it promotes soci- 
ability in its enjoyment, which the sense of smelling does not; 
and furthermore in that it judges in advance at the very door of 
the entrance of our food into the intestines, concerning the whole- 
someness of that food ; since tastefulness of food is pretty sure 
to indicate its wholesomeness, unless gluttony has spoiled taste by 
too much artificial refinement. The appetite of the sick gener- 
ally longs for that which, like medicine, works to their benefit 
The smell of food is as it were a foretaste ; it invites the hungry 
to partiike of favorite dishes, just as it repels those who are 
sated. 

Is there a vicariousness of the senses, whereby the use of one 
sense can represent that of another ? We can coax the deaf to 
accustomed speech by gestures ; that is, by the use of their eyes ; 
— provided they have ever been able to hear — or by observiog 
the motion of their lips, and even by merely touching their mov- 
ing lips in darkness. If they have been born deaf, however, we 
must change the sense of seeing — which we do in the former case 
from the movement of the organs of speech — from the sounds pro- 
duced, into Sk feeling of the movement of the vocal organs them- 
43elves. But they will never thereby arrive at actual concep- 
tions, since the signs, which they need for that purpose, cannot 
be made universal. The lack of a musical ear, in cases wherein 
the mere physical ear is uninjured, and in which cases a man is 
able enough to hear sounds but not tones, to speak but not to 
sing — ^is a deformity which it is difficult to explain. In the same 
way we have men who can see well enough, but cannot distin- 
^ish colors ; and to whom all things appear, therefore, as in an 
engraving. 

The lack or loss of which sense is most important to us— the 
cense of hearing or of seeing ? If the first named sense were 
inborn it would be the least dispensable of all senses ; but if it 
is only the result of cultivation, through the use of the eyes, as 
has been explained, the loss of it may be in some way replaced 
through sight ; especially if the sufferer is wealthy. But per- 
sons who have grown deaf in old age, miss this means of com- 
munication very much ; and while we see many blind people who 
4kre communicative, social and gay at the table, it is a rare thing 
to find a single person who has lost his hearing, otherwise than 
'Cross, suspicious, and dissatisfied in society. He sees in the 
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featares of the company present certain expressions of feeling, 
or at least of interest, and endeavors in vain to discover their 
meaning, whereby he is really condemned to solitude in the midst 
of society. 

§21. It is further to be observed that we class among the two 
latter senses (which are more subjective than objective), a sensi- 
tiveness in regard to certain objects of external sensuous percep- 
tions, which have this peculiarity, that they are merely subjec- 
tive and work upon the organs of smelling and tasting by means 
of a stimulation, which is nevertheless neither smell nor taste, 
but felt only as the effect of certain fixed salts, that prompt the 
organs to specific expurgations. Hence these objects are not 
internally appropriated by our organs, and actually enjoyed. They 
merely touch our organs and are soon after removed; but for 
that very reason they can be used the whole day loug (eating 
and sleeping time excepted) without bringing about satiety. 
Their most common material is tobacco, whether it be by snuffing 
it, or putting it into the mouth between the cheek and the gums, 
in order to stimulate the secretion of saliva, or by smoking it 
through pipe-stems — ^as even the Spanish women of Lima smoke 
their cigars. 

The Malays use for the latter purpose the areka nut, wrapped 
up in a betel leaf, and which has the same effect a-s tobacco. 

This longing (pica) is to be regarded — apart from the medical 
good or harm which the clearing out of the fluid elements from 
both organs may effct — as a mere stimulation of sensuous feeling 
in general. It is, as it were, an oft repeated impulse acting on 
our recollection, to attend to our thoughts, which would other- 
wise fall asleep, or become tedious through uniformity and same- 
ness. This means of self-entertainment on the part of man replaces 
society, since it fills the emptiness of time, instead of conversa- 
tion, by ever newly aroused sensations and very transitory but 
always rejuvenated stimulations. 

GONOEBNING THE INTERNAL BENSE. 

§22. The internal sense is not pure apperception, or a con- 
sciousness of what man does — for this belongs to the thinking 
faculty — but of what is felt by man, in so far as he is affected by 
his own play of thoughts ! It is based upon man's internal con- 
templation, and hence upon the relation of our representations in 
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time — as they appear therein either simultaneoasly or in a sac- 
cessiye order. The perceptions of this internal sense and the 
trae or seeming internal experience which results from their 
combination is not merely anthropological — where we disregard 
the question whether man has a soul (a special incorporeal sub- 
stance) or not — but pathological — where we believe that we per- 
ceive such a soul, and where we regard the mere faculty to think 
and feel as a special substance, inherent in man. 

From this standpoint there is, of course, only one internal 
sense, since man does not feel himself internally through differ- 
ent organs ; and one might say that the soul is the organ of the 
internal sense. In this case we say of it, that it is subject to illu- 
sions, which consist in this, that we either take its appearances 
to be external appearances (thus confounding illusions with ac- 
tual sensations) ; or, still worse, hold them to be manifestations 
of another being, of which we nevertheless have no external per- 
ception, in which case the illusion turns either into visionary 
dreaming or into ghost seeing, both of which conditions are a 
cheating of the internal sense. Both cases rest on a malady of 
the soul : a longing to accept the play of the perceptions of the 
internal sense for experimental knowledge, whereas it is simply 
fiction ; and often also a desire to plunge into an artificial mental 
condition — perhaps because we consider it wholesome, and elevat- 
ing us over the commonness and lowness of sensuous perceptions 
— and thus to cheat ourselves afterward by fancies formed in 
accordance with that artificial condition — (to dream when wide 
awake). For in the course of time man comes to consider that 
which he has purposely planted in his mind, as something which 
has existed previously in his mind, and believes that he has dis- 
covered in the depths of his soul the very thoughts or fancies 
which are forced upon him. 

This was the case with the visionary charming fancies of a 
BouRTGNON, or the visionary terrifying fancies of a Pascal. 
This dissonance of the mind cannot very well be put to rights 
again by rational arguments — for what can these effect against 
matters believed to be actual f The tendency to become absorb- 
ed in or turned in upon one's self, together with the illusions of the 
internal sense arising therefrom, can be brought into order only 
by leading man back into the external world and thereby into the 
order of things, which lies before our external senses. 
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GONOEBNIKa THE CAUSES OF THE DEOBEASE OB INGEEASE OF 
OUB SENSUOUS PEBGEPTIONS IN DEGEEE. 

§23. Our BenBuouB perceptions are increased in degree, 1^ by 
contrast ; 2, by novelty ; 3, by change, and 4, by intensifleation. 

Contrast — Contrast is the patting aside of each other, under 
one and the same conception, sensuous representations which are 
averse to each other ; whereby our attention is called into play» 
It is thus distinguished from contradiction, which is the connect- 
ing of two opposite conceptions. A well-cultivated piece of 
land in a desert elevates our perception of the former by the 
mere contrast. The noise and splendor of a court, or be it only 
of a large city, when compared with the quiet, simple, and yet 
contented life of a farmer ; or a house with a thatched roof, but 
its rooms commodious and tasteful : such contrasts delight our 
eye ; and we love to linger over them, since they strengthen our 
senses. 

Poverty and haughtiness, however ; or the gorgeous jewelry 
of a lady, whose washing is none of the cleanest; or, as in the 
case of a late Polish noble, tables groaning under luxuries and 
served by numerous waiters, wearing wooden shoes ; such things 
are not in contrast but in contradiction to each other, and one 
sensuous perception destroys or weakens the other, because it 
tries to unite opposites under one and the same conception ; and 
this is impossible. 

Still there is also a way of effecting a comic contrast, and of 
uttering an evident contradiction with the tone of truth, or plac* 
ing before an audience something evidently contemptible in the 
language of praise, for the sole purpose of making the absurdity 
more deeply felt — as, for instance. Fielding in Jonathan Wild^ or 
Blumaueb in his travestied JEneid — and thus for example, to 
make a jolly parody of a heart-breaking novel like Clarissa^ with 
a view of strengthening the senses by freeing them from con- 
flicts, wherein false and dangerous conceptions have involved 
them. 

Novelty. — The new, which includes the rare and the hitherto con- 
cealed, revives attention, because it involves a further acquisition; 
hence our sensuous perception increases by it in strength, where- 
as everyday, habitual occurrences deaden attention. This does 
not include, however, the discovery, inspection or public exhibi- 
tion of subjects of antiquity — such as we might have supposed, 
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according to the natural coarse of things, to have long since been 
destroyed by the tooth of time. To sit apon a piece of the wall 
of an old Boman theatre (in Verona or Nismes), to have ander 
one's hands the house-furniture of that people, discovered after 
so many years in Herculaneum from under the lava which had 
buried it, to be able to exhibit a coin of the Macedonian kings, 
or a gem of ancient scalpture, &c.: all this arouses the senses of 
a connoisseur to profound attention. An inclination to acquire 
some knowledge, merely on accountof its novelty, variety, and hid- 
den qualities, is called curiosity. This inclination, although it mere- 
ly plays with perceptions, and has otherwise no ioterest in itfi ob- 
ject, deserves no censure, provided it is not extended to spying 
out matters which are of interest only to others. But so &r as 
the mere sensuous impression is concerned, each morning comes 
to ' us new, and by the newness of its sensations makes all 
the images of our senses (unless the latter are really sickly) 
clearer and more vivid, than they usually are in the morning. 

Change, — Monotony — a perfect sameness in our sensations- 
results at the end in their atony (a growing tired on the part of 
our attentivenesB to its condition) and then our sensuous percep- 
tion grows dim. Change refreshes our senses, but a sermon read 
off in the self-same tone, whether shrieking or moderate, puts a 
whole congregation to sleep. Work and rest, city and country 
life; in our social intercourse, conversation and play; in solitnde 
amusement, whether by means of novels or poetry, or philoso- 
phy and mathematics : such changes strengthen the mind. It is 
the same vital force which stirs the consciousness of our sensa- 
tions, but its various organs relieve each other in their activity. 
Hence it is easier to converse for some time while toalking^ since 
the muscles of the leg, in this case, take rest one after the other, 
than to remain standing stiff in one and the same place, in which 
case the muscles have to work without rest for a while. Hence 
also does it happen that traveling has so great a charm ; it is a 
pity however, that with people of leisure it leaves a blank 
(atony) behind, as the result of the monotony of home life. 

It is true that nature herself has ordered things already be- 
forehand in such a manner, that pain enters uncalled between 
pleasurable sensations, such as entertain the senses, and by this 
entrance makes life interesting. But to allow pain purposely to 
intervene merely for the sake of change, and thus to hurt one's 
self, to have ourselves waked up merely to feel the pleasure of 
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renewed dropping off to Bleep, or, as in Fielding's novel, '^Tom 
Jones," where the publisher of that book added a final part 
to it after the author's death, to introduce, for the sake of 
variety, the element of jealousy after the wedding (wherewith 
that novel originally closed) is absurd ; for to make a state of 
things worse than it is does not increase the interest which the 
senses take in it, even in a tragedy. For an ending is not variety. 

Intensification to a Climax. — A continuous series of succes- 
sive sensuous perceptions, which differ in degree, and of which 
the succeeding one is always more intense than the one preced- 
ing, has a maximum of intensity (intensio)^ to approach which is 
reviving, whereas to pass beyond it is exhausting {remissio). But 
the point which separates both conditions, is the completion 
(maxtmum) of the sensation, and is followed as its result, by 
impassivity and hence lifelessness. 

If we desire to keep our sensuous faculty alive, we must not 
begin with strong sensations — ^for they make us insensitive to 
those that follow — but rather deprive ourselves of them at first, 
or take them in short measure, in order to be able to ascend 
always higher. The preacher begins in his introduction with a 
cool exposition addressed to the understanding, which points to 
the taking to heart of a conception of duty, and afterwards in- 
troduces into the analysis of his text a moral interest, finishing 
in the application with exciting all the motives of a human soul 
through all the sensations, which can give emphasis to that in- 
terest. 

Young man! deprive thyself of the satisfaction of thy 
senses — gayety, luxury, love, &c. — though thou doest it not with 
the stoical purpose of becoming able to do without them, but 
with the refined Epicurean purpose of having constantly in view 
an ever-increasing enjoyment. This stinginess in regard to the 
capital of thy vital senses, makes thee truly richer through the 
postponement of enjoyment, even though thou shouldst have 
renounced the use thereof, for the greatest part, at the end of thy 
life. The consciousness of having the enjoyment in thy power is^ 
like all that is ideal, more fruitful and far-reaching than all that 
which satisfies the senses, and which by thus being itself used 
np at the same time with that satisfaction, is taken off from the 
sum of the whole. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

The Belationship of Politeness, Juitice, and Religion. 

The relation of man to man is three-fold, and may be considered as 
politeness, justice and love — the latter being also expressed bj char- 
ity, kindness, or religion. It may not be amiss to seek a profounder 
reason than an}' we are accustomed to associate with the ordinary 
use of these words, and to clear up our beliefs on these fundamental 
subjects, by considering the real nature of these three ideas. We 
shall find that they each have a different standpoint from which the 
duty of man to man is regarded. 

Politeness looks at man wholly from the ideal side, and is the ex- 
pression of what is due the ideal man, not the expression of any one 
man's opinion of his fellow man. It consists of conventional forms 
which are its laws as agreed upon by society. Politeness thei recog- 
nizes no shortcomings^ is responsible for none. Within its limits it 
looks upon all men as equally noble, and ironically supposes that the 
ideal and real are one and the sane in every individual, and treats 
him accordingly. Politeness has no moral quality beyond the obli- 
gation to know and use the forms which are accepted in the society 
in which one lives. To many an honest soul (here seems, in treating 
all men with equal courtesy, to be something akin to a kind of 
anfairness which he would like to rectify if he could. From this view 
rudeness and plain speaking, that much be-praised vulgarity, have 
the air of virtues. But at the bottom of this feeling there is a mis- 
apprehension of the limits of courtesy. Politeness does not demand 
that we shall treat ail alike, the common acquaintance as cordially 
as the dearest friend, nor are we called upon to indicate in our man- 
ners our private opinions of the people whom we meet. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that politeness requires the obliteration of all differ- 
ences In esteem and affection ; it but recognizes certain convention- 
alities of behavior as due from man as man to the ideal whom it sap- 
poses in every man. These conventionalities are not a matter of 
honesty or dishonesty, but are the forms of ideal behavior of ideal 
men. 

But to be polite, although an important, is by no means the whole 
duty of man. Justice is broader because it sees both the ideal and 
real man. It does not refuse to see the defects, but on the contrary 
takes full account of them. The peculiarity of the standpoint of 
justice is that it also recognizes responsibility. It says to every man, 
'^You ought to be this, the ideal, but in fact you are thus, that is full 
of faults," and justice holds him responsible for the difference. It 
says, '*You are a free agent, these sins of yours are the result of 
your own free choice." Justice is blind only t« the weakness of hu- 
man nature and takes no account of temptation, but looks apon every 
man as absolutely responsible for his deeds, as if it were really pos- 
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sible for him to be the ideal man. Hence juBtice consistently returns 
*Hhe deed to the doer." Natural justice, or rather the Justice of na- 
ture gives him back the consequences, if he breaks natural laws. Put 
your hand in the fire and it will burn, no matter how innocent you 
are. The institutions of human justice are not so stern, but they 
hare the same principle at bottom. The law recognizes no extenua- 
ting circumstances but tries the criminal on the facts of his action, 
condemns him to what it considers an equivalent punishment upon 
the presumption that he is a free agent, and holds him responsible 
for his choice. After justice is satisfied his fellow man may then 
recommend mercy, the governor may pardon, but this is the kindness 
of individuals, the State as State cannot change its sentence. It is 
this recognition of weakness in the provision fbr pardon which marks 
the difference between man*s justice and the inexorable justice of 
nature. 

It is evident from this view that justice is the right of authority, 
but not the right of man to man. The punishment of individual by 
individual cannot be allowed, because from its nature such punibh- 
ment would have a personal element in it. Divested of this personal 
end and administered by the State, punishment is justice, otherwise 
if. is only vengeance. Man must not be allowed to avenge his inju- 
ries, but must seek redress through the law which takes away the 
personal element entirely and elevates his injury to the dignity of a 
violation of abstract right. 

Love is both broader and higher than either justice or politeness. 
Like the one it recognizes the ideal, like the other it sees in contrast 
the real man, but unlike either its only desire is to cure and make 
whole. The divine love offers pardon with tender recognition of the 
weakness of the human nature as well as the strength of the god- 
like nature in man. Justice recognizes no restoration to harmony 
with broken law and demands full expiation. Religion, which is the 
relation of man to God, consoles the suffering and forgives the sin- 
ner. Repentance restores the fallen soul to purity, although it does 
not take away the just consequences of sin. The words ^'reconcilia- 
tion to God" have this precious meaning, and religion offers the only 
reconciliation. 

Hunaan eharity recognizes the brotherhood of man no matter how 
fallen from its high estate, disguised in sin and misfortune. Its 
charitable institutions are the glory of the modern world. The more 
civilized and prosperous a community, the more generous its recog- 
nition of the claims of poverty, sickness, and suffering of all kinds. 
Society is emulating the divine love and ^'blessing them which hate 
and despitefully use it" when it makes its prisons to be reformatory^ 
institutions. In providing: a refuge for the old and infirm it is Christ- 
like, saying *'come unto me all ye who are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest." Religion, the love of man for God, and charity, the 
love of man for man, are the highest forms of the spiritual life which 
Christ taught when he said : A new law bring I unto you, that ye 
love God with all your soul, and your neighbor as yourself. 

St. Louis, April, 1877. e. s. m. 
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Polarity in Character : A Study of (he Sex of Mijid. 

'^In all tby ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.''— pPiov. 
ill., 6. 

'^Since Instructions are many, hold close unto those whereon the rest de- 
X>end. So may we have all in a few, and the law and the prophets in a rule." 
—[Sir Thomas Browne. 

I. OCCASION. 

Sykopsis of Sect. I.— i. Inadequacy of Art^ even in the Province of Language. 
£, Human Intelligence Subject to the Law of Evolution^ save in the primary 
diacrimination between Nature and Grace, S. The Light of the Supernatural 
not precluded nor superseded by Evolution in Intelligence. 4' The seeming Com' 
petition and actual Subserviency of the Natural, 6, Origin of Pantheism in a 
too exclusive appreciation of the Natural, 6, Wanted, a Clue in Nature lead- 
ing or pointing beyond Nature, 7, Dniversal Polarity, 

1. Of all arts, the Art Literary, as the most comprehensive, and 
therefore the most nearly convertible and synonymous with the whole 
of human life, is the most potent either to save or to kill, according 
as it may find its rule and its goal, its overture and its response, in 
the Bupersensual and progressive, or in the merely sensual and 
retrospective. Here, as everywhere, faith Ail labor must pio- 
neer clear perception, and the ^' much wisdom '' still be found 
to involve the ^'mucb grief." Until Art and Nature shall coalesce in 
that ^'Eternal Now" which is but a ready name for the m\*8tical har- 
mony* of the Divine and the human, there must be some vestige in 
even the best works of even literary art, of the ''violence" by which 
the kingdom of heaven is still taken in them. The most symmetrical 
and spirited product of mind must retain some trace of mysticism, or 
in other words (to adopt the perhaps only adequate metaphor) mast 
continue to be marked by some umbilical breach of continuity which 
may serve ^^as a sign to be spoken against" by cavilling critics, and 
as a fresh stimulus of suggestion to earnest inquirers, until the ex- 
posure of the last root of confusion shall supersede the as yet inevi- 
table after-birth in all the parturition of thought. On ''this disad- 
vantage in writing," which, he avers, "brings it into exact analogy 
with painting," Plato, in the "Pbsedrus," thus comments: "When 
once reduced to the written letter, every discourse is tossed about 
everywhere, in the hands alike of the competent and of those who 
have no business with it, and cannot tell who ought to read it and 
who not. And when disparaged and wrongfully reproached, it al- 
ways needs its father to help it, for it cannot help itself." 

2, Even in the realm of intellect is "the kingdom" of heaven ^'as 

*"From the days of John the Baptist until now, the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force."— [Matt, xi., 12. 
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a grain of mustard seed." Tbe fact that the iatuitloaal elemeat of 
truth is itself a subject of development, which must, throughout the 
term of man's education in self-knowledge, be overshadowed by the 
traditional and rivalled by the inferential, sufficiently explains the 
stubbornness of the a p? iori vs. a posteriori "conflict of the ages." 
Pending the attainment of self-knowledge, progress in all knowledge 
must be spasmodic and intermittent, from its necessary vibration be- 
tween tradition and spontaneity, between retrospection and aspira- 
tion, between induction and deduction. It is the one unhappy fea- 
ture of this tentative rule of tradition, retrospection and induction, 
that its transitional nature ensures disappointment to those who look 
to it for permanency. In all class distinctions which may be based 
upon any secondary principle, there must be some such overlapping 
and mutual masking of the compared or coutrasted elements, as shall 
at last make those distinctions futile except for the demonstration of 
their own inadequacy. This observation especially applies to all the 
fresh emergencies of individual experience — to all the closely scanned 
though variously viewed and generally *4ittle" things of which com- 
mon life is made up. Here especially it is found that that most mys- 
tical distinction of Nature and G-race is after all the most universal, 
and continually sets at defiance, by it's comparative self-evidence and 
accessibility, our conventional decisions and logical judgments. 
Grace and Nature are the manifest centres of two opposing aspects 
of human life. How those radical and most real elements of thought 
and activity occupy and qualify the more formal developments of 
principle and practice, therefore becomes a question of primary inter- 
est in all considerations of order and progress. 

3. This question is substantially an old one. It necessarily under- 
lies all formal or verbal teaching of ^*the issues of life," which does 
not, with the Aristotelian, stop short in the comparativel3' superficial 
region of intellect by violently making **form*' synonj'mous with 
"force." It lurks in the precept of Solomon, '*The desire of a man 
is his kindness," and in that of the "Greater than Solomon," "He 
tkat is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much, and he 
that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much." It is present in 
the aphorism of Penn, "The great man's actions are all of a piece" ; 
and it is rather expanded than answered in the oracular utterance of 
Goethe : "To the narrow mind whatsoever it attempts is still a trade ; 
to the higher, an art ; and the highest, in doing one thing does all ; 
or, to speak with less paradox, in the one thin^ which it does rightly, 
it sees the likeness of all which is done rightly." It is a question 
which, perhaps, can only be fairly met or even approximately an- 
swered in the fresh flowings of the spirit which led one* of the most 

• _ 

•Richard Rothe, fellow-worker and counsellor of Bunsen, author of 
"Theological Ethics," "Limitations of Divine Foreknowledge," "Lectures on 
Church History," &c.; for notices of whose life or writings the general reader 

XI— 21 
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earnest and distinguished, and yet confessedly one of the most grop- 
ing of recent investigators, to postulate that '^things, to the same 
degree in ivhich they are material, are not jeal, not actual.*' 

4. They who truly honor the Bible as a hand-book of common life, 
will attach no isolated interest even to classifications which may seem 
to rest primarily on its authority. The scriptural mystery of essen- 
tial oppositionf and incidental union between the church and the 
world, is doubtless one not only with the as yet also unfathomed rela- 
tionship subsisting between the supernatural (Jno. iii., 3 ; avutdevy 
from above) and the natural births in the individual man, but also, 
through the separate development of each in the fragmentary thought 
and experience of mankind, with that between religion and science 
in general. When therefore we find, as we do find, the race for influ- 
ence between religion and science in all their departments, as evenly 
maintained, to all mere natural perception, as might be presumed to 
be the case in an imaginary competition between the North and South 
poles of our planet for precedence in the direction of its revolutions, 
the believer in the supernatural may not unreasonably inquire whether 
a like mystical (i. e., an a posteriori, or by statistical induction, inap- 
preciable) influence may not in each case alike exist, giving validity 
to some scriptural metaphors on the dignity and energy of *^the North/' 

5. Universal inferences can indeed never be drawn from incomplete 
data ; and so a flnal doctrine of human nature can never be drawn 
firom any incomplete history of the race. But the general tenor of 
the most complete attainable evidence in any sort of investigation, 
must be allowed to furnish indications which may well be conde- 
scended to, even by those who may possibly possess a higher clew or 
key of truth than the merely statistical, in consideration for those 
who do not ; and on this ground, if on this alone, it is incumbent on 

may be referred to excellent articles in the Bihliotheca Sacra (Andover, Mass.), 
Vols. 31 and 32, bv Dr. Samuel Osgood of New York, and Prof. J. P. Lacroix 
of Ohio, and In the British (^larterly Retiew, Vol. 58. 

Our author^s position as above quoted, though indeed paradoxical, may be 
seen to be fi-ee from the Berkeleyan extravagance of questioning the reality of 
the outer world. For it should be observed that he recognizes degrees of ma- 
teriality ; and certainly in proportion to the outward bias of individual life and 
character, will the material phase in all things predominate. This aeenung ma- 
teriality (he does not say, ^4n proportion as they seem material, they are not 
real," &c.) he would doubtless recognize as an external reality, and as the 
ground of a current or social experience to all ^^common-sense," and to all 
communicable science. But this subject could not he exhaustively considered 
without reference to the continuity of the creative act in all cieaturely exist- 
ence and thinking, suggestions of which appear to exist in the Works of Prof. 
Kothe, but about which the present writer may more conveniently refer to an 
article on "Subject and Object, or Universal Polarity," in the St. Louis Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy , Vol. VIIL, p. 108. 

f'The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me." — [John xiv.. 
30. 
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all observant inquirers to recognize religion in some form as one of 
the universal necessities of manhood. However conceivable, or how- 
ever inconceivable to us may be the manner of its introduction among 
mankind, the existence of religion, and the various history of its va- 
rying forms, must remain to be legitimate topics of observation, in- 
quiry, and probable inference. It thus becomes a matter of ready 
observation and plausible inference, not only to all who believe in a 
supernatural rule and a regenerate life, but to all who can for a mo- 
ment conceive of them, that Pantheism is a form of religion which, 
notwithstanding its element of falsehood, has by experience been 
proved necessary to mankind in their unregenerate nature, in direct 
proportion to the extent of their knowledge and the degree of their 
intelligence. The more advanced this intelligence, the more clearly 
must they see that the best literal code when made an ultimate crite- 
rion of dut}^ can but substitute for the rule of sensual indulgence an 
equally capricious though less grovelling polytheism of intellectual 
principles. The very "law of parsimony," or intellectual simplicity, 
thus naturally tends when not subordinated to the religion of the 
cross, to a headlong anticipation of the "new heavens and the new 
earth,*' in whose provision and conduct no positive power of evil can 
ever have the most secret finger of influence. Such, essentially, is 
the pretension of Pantheism. As, then, the ver}' possibility of a gos- 
pel, or the whole social efficacy of Christianity, lies in the qualifica- 
tion of its messengers condescendingly to adapt its glad tidings 
(more or less intelligently [I. Jno., i., 1.] on their own part, and more 
or less mystically to benighted hearers), to otherwise irremediable 
and necessary error, it is evident that a true religion must vindicate 
its supernatural authenticit}^ by furnishing some more or less mysti- 
cal antidote, — some faintly conceivable but growingl}^ acceptable sub- 
stitute, even for the crowning delusion of Pantheism. 

6. The controverters of this seductive heresy have perhaps not 
sufficiently insisted on the difference between the undeniable omni- 
presence of the Deity, and his unqualified universality, nor on the 
absurdity incurred by the Pantheist, in assuming the latter, of iden- 
tifying concord with discord. The hopelessness of such a position 
should surely dispose the thinker on either side to look favorably on 
any hypothesis, however obscure, which may possibly represent that 
"knowledge in the distance" which by its very distance is "necessa- 
rily mystical," and whose primary obscurity may be but one phase of 
that "expression of the infinite" on which our great cotemporary ex- 
pounder of art in its ethical relations so loves to dwell. Observing, 
then, that omnipresence, or even universal supremacy, is not synon- 
ymous with universal power, — that the "all power in heaven and in 
earth" does not include all power in hell, but rather the triumph of 
heaven over hell in the only disputed realm; and that even in the 
use of such terms as omnipotence (2 Cor., vi., 18) and destruction 
(2 Th., ii., 8)"the letter" may "kill," when allowed to interfere with 
the establishment or pursuit of a truly consistent and God-glorifying 
system of doctrine, it certainly becomes us to be open to the best at- 
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tainable hypothesis upon which the omnipresence of God may imply 
his universal supremacy and progressive control, without dogmatically 
asserting his universal power. 

7. In some subsequent allusions of the present essay, aad through- 
out these, its first-placed but last-written paragraphs, the writer has 
had in view some such provisional and confessedly m3'stical hypothe- 
sis, in the conception of a principle of universal polarity as a funda- 
mental fact both of matter and of mind, and a substitute, as already 
intimated, for the heresy of Pantheism or universal Deity. Alike in 
atoms, and in planets, and in suns, — in the spiritual substance of 
conscious beings and in the organic frame of unconscious automata, 
he conceives an axis of real or quasi-individuality* and of more or 
less definite revolution and progress, whose upper and nether poles 
may be in some way connected with the subordination and completion 
of the opposing spiritual influences which the best tradition, if not 
also the best living sentiment, represents as pervading the creation as 
at present constituted. In what follows he only attempts to discuss 
this presumed polarity as traceable in human character, having thus 
referred to its external manifestations only from a necessar}'' regard 
to the now established principle, that communicable doctrine and con- 
veying language can progress onlj' so far and so fast as the phenom- 
ena of the outer world are found to furnish analogies for the sym- 
bolic esfpression of those of the inner. [Part second of this discus- 
sion is postponed until the next number. — Ed.].. 

Philadelphia, June, 1877. riohabd Randolph. 



Dr. Porter on Final Cause, An Intelligent Power. 

The attempt has been made to show that intuitivel}' there is a want 
of the soul, evidencing a consciousness of the existence of an Om- 
nipotent Power, (1) and that — given the fact that the animal has 
self-consciousness— rthe only being that is capable of accomplishing 
the destiny of man is the human being, known and recognized as 
such. (2). Now the inquiry is made — given the Darwinian hj'poth- 
€8is, evolution, transcendental philosophy for all it is worth — whether 
there is not demonstrative evidence — as demonstrative as Huxley's 
criterion would require the same, and more so than as he applies ii — 
(3) of the existence of a final cause, and, incidentally, whether the 
power Omnipotent is not an intelligent power. 

*See article ^Possibilities,*' (on the universal symbolism of nature, &c,) in 
the New Haven "College Courant," March 29th, 1873. 

Beal individuality and sexuality seem to begin and end together. But it can 
not be doubted that if there be Indeed a universal principle of polarity in the 
Inorganic creation, it must be fundamentally related to the only principles 
which are equally universal in the organic. 
(1). "The Want of the Soul." 
(2). "Have the Lower Creation self-consciousness ?" 
(3). See the first of three lectures delivered in New York on Evolution. 
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Darwin's labors have been largely demoted to arguing and maintain- 
ing the hypothesis of natural selection and heredity among flora and 
fauna, that is, showing that according to the existing evidences of 
birth and growth among living flora and fauna, and of extinct flora 
and fauna — as disclosed by the crust of the earth and hy specimens 
of fossils, etc. — existing flora and fauna are the natural descendants 
of formerly existing flora and fauna, which in their turn descended 
from a form or from forms of force that in its original condition may 
or may not have been a mass of incandescent heat, comprehending 
the elements that compose our chemistry, etc. A condition that with 
evolution may with lapse of time have developed inter alia into gela- 
tinous substance, protoplasm, etc. ; and, finally, into those beings 
that were a sine qua nan to man. 

If we iu childhood contract a habit, say of being stoop-shouldered, 
and retain the habit without change, after we arrive at maturity the 
bones of the body w^ill be found to have contracted a change of form 
hardly capable of being remedied ; we know ^^ that the sooner we 
break ourselves of a habit, the easier it is to break.'* If some defect 
of body or mind is found in the parent and repeated in the offspring, 
we are satisfied that this defect descended from the parent ; or, if 
some defect, as insanity, is found in John which is not found in pa- 
rent or grand-parent, but is found in great-grand-parent and uncle, 
we say it has descended. We know that if we change our place of 
abode from a northern to a southern clime, or from among civilized 
people to bsrbarians, and live in the changed environment sufiiciently 
long, our habits of life, our disposition and condition of mind — upon 
which depend very greatl}' our anatomy and physiology, so to say — 
will undergo a permanent alteration. Like ourselves we are satisfied 
that other species or varieties of mammalia — yes, of the animal cre- 
ation — exhibit the process of labor and generation, that the habits 
and the bodily structure may change with changed conditions, that 
traits exhibited in the parent and child are descended, &c., &c. Then 
we believe in heredity and natural selection as expounded by 
Darwin. It is true that Darwin has endeavored to trace the geneal- 
ogy, in natural history, of man, and that he dates man's origin from 
some remote animal that was alike the common ancestor of man and 
the monkey. Concerning the correctness of this, a great deal may 
be said pro and con. The most we are authorized to say is that man 
descended from some animal whose nature and habits are not known. 
We are, however, not concerned to inquire particularly as to the ac- 
tual progenitor of man. With his theory of natural selection, etc., 
— which after all is an application of the doctrine and principles of 
evolution— chemistr}', geology, and astronomy are in accord. Now 
the question may be asked, is this theory antagonistic — as Oscar 
Schmidt would have us believe — to the belief in God? To the belief 
in a Supreme Power of infinite intelligence and power? 

Let the question be answered by conceding all that the Darwinian 
theory, so-called ; or, rather, the theorj^ of evolution — the Spencerian 
theory' — claims. 
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The theory of evolution claims that the anatomy, physiology and 
mind of man are adapted to one another — and it becomes eloquent in 
praises — ; so beautifully, so exquisitely it claims are these arranged, 
that should there be an interference in one small particular the har- 
mony of the whole will be disturbed, if not destroyed. The arrange- 
ment exhibited in the anatomy, phj'siology, morphology, and embry- 
ology of the different species of flora and fauna, and the evidence of 
descent, heredity and natural selection made manifest thereby, show 
a beautiful order. The principles by means of which geology dis- 
covers and explains the age of the earth ; by means of which chem- 
istry discovers and explains the nature of the component parts of the 
earth and her surroundings ; by means of which physics and astron- 
omy reveal the evolution of the worlds, known and unknown ; and 
by which mathematics affords the means to ascertain — as far as 
essential — the vast duration and extent of things and the dis- 
tances of things, and affords some idea of the inconceivable magni- 
tude of the universe of that infinite power's creation ; are a further 
evidence of this grandl}' beautiful order and harmony. An order and 
harmony upon which we build the sciences, which we apply as aa in- 
tuition, which is the only pretended warrant men have to doubt the 
existence of God. An order and harmony that discloses, in every 
field of human inquiry, adaptation to a given end. An end that 
points on earth — which man has alone to concern himself with , ar- 
riving at which he has attained complete happiness, which is all he 
strives for or desires — to a perfect autonomy, and, incidentally, com- 
plete happiness of all, equal intelligence and morality', perfect moral- 
ity* as far as man can or need attain the same, and a pirofound recog- 
nition of the Infinite Intelligence and Power, inherently, in con- 
science ; when faith shall be that only which is perfectly consistent 
with the highest human reason. 

Dr. Porter, in "The Human Intellect," says : '* We assert that the 
relation of means and end is assumed a priori to be true of every 
event and being in the universe, and that the mind directs its inqui- 
ries by, and rests its knowledge upon this, as an intuitive principle. 
Our reasons for the truth of this position are the following : 

(1). "The mind is impelled to seek, and is satisfied when it finds 
that any objects or events are related as means and ends." * * 

(2). "The relations under which this axiom requires that objects 
should be connected, is higher than that b}' which they are united 
under the category of efficient or blind causative force." • • • 

(3). ^'The principle has been of essential service in scientific dis- 
covery. It being conceded that the appropriate sphere of science 
proper is to develop and establish the so-called powers and laws of 
nature, and that the discovery of adaptations lies without its sphere, 
it is still true that the belief that the universe is fall of such adapta- 
tions, is of essential service in suggesting powers and laws previously 
undeveloped and undetermined. The history of scientific discovery 
abounds in confirmations of this truth,"* 

*"When Harvey observed that at the outlet of the veins and the rise of 
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(4). "The entire saperstructare of the Indactive Philosoph}' rests 
upon the principle in question." ♦ ♦ ♦ • "it has been already 
shown th«it the Inductive method rests on several assumptions. They 
are such as these : nature is uniform in her operations and laws ; the 
indications or signs of less obvious powers and laws may be confided 
in ; the analogies of nature are important means of suggesting facts 
and laws, and of inciting to experiment and discovery ; the simplest 
relationships, the fewest agencies, and the most economical use of 
forces are always presumed. These and other like axioms of the 
student of nature are but varied applications of the principle in 
question ; viz : that in the universe objectively considered^ there is an 
intelligent and wise adaptation of powers and laws to rational ends, 
and that the same i» true of the relation of the universe to the knowing 
mind?'^ #•*#•## 

(5). "It is also needed to explain those phenomena of organic ex- 
istence, which the relations of efficient causes are entirely incompe- 
tent to resolve or even to define." f 

the arteries there were lying within each certain valves, in the one opening in- 
ward towards the bear! and in the other opening outward away from the 
same; he was persuaded that the arrangement indicated an end, which suppos- 
ed activities and laws which were not yet known. The functions of the heart 
and the changes in the blood, so far as known, could not be accounted for by, 
nor could they account for, this structure. The arrangement of these valves, 
supposing that it was designed for some use, was most consistent with the 
contraction and dilation of the heart and the outflow and return of the blood 
in a double circulation through the body and the lungs. 

When Cuvier found buried in the drift or the alluvial deposit, the thigh or 
arm bone of an animal, and pondered over the depressions and protuberances 
upon its surface, he observed that they were hollowed and elevated in such a 
way as to be specially adapted to a single description of muscles. These mus- 
cles in their turn, were adapted to the feet and claws of an animal who would 
spring upon, hold, and tear its prey. The length and shape of the bone re- 
quired, by adaptation, bones of corresponding shape and size in the remainder 
of the limb and in the entire frame. Such a frame as this must be furnished 
with a peculiar head. Such a head could admit only peculiar Jaws, and such 
jaws peculiar teeth. The teeth and fangs required a stomach and viscera fit- 
ted for the digestion of animal food. Guided by his belief in this complete 
adaptation of part to part, and of parts to the whole, he reconstructed the 
skeleton and the whole animal indeed, either in imagination or some repre- 
sentative material, in the full confidence that if such an animal did not then 
exist it had existed once, and this bone had formed a part of its structure. By 
and by he hears that it exists in some remote part of the earth, or an entiro 
skeleton as like as possible to the one which he had built up in his museum." 
—[''Human Intellect," fourth edition, p. 696. 

t^'The elements or agents of which these organs [of an organism] are 
composed, have their well ascertained mechanical and chemical properties, and 
when these are combined in inorganic substances, their results follow the laws 
which control them. But when they are combined in living beings jor their 
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^^Under these circamBtances we resort to the relation of design in 
order to define and explain the phenomena. The adaptation cad be 
scientifically expressed as follows : The constituent agents, beside 
the powers, as mechanical and chemical, which thej are known to 
possess, are also so constituted that they can be combined in an or- 
gan or an organism, so as to sustain it as liring so long as it in turn 
sustains them as living. Their power to do this is defined only by 
individual effects, but cannot be defined by any general formvls. 
The materials can never a second time share — by giving and receiv- 
ing — in the same life. That which makes them living, is their reia« 
tion to one individual life. The variety of these adaptations is as 
great as the number of individual lives into which they could possi- 
bly enter. The action or function of each part and of the whole is 
as though an intelligence had carefully fitted each to the other, and 
controlled the mutual action of each by studied adjustments to every 
individual case."* 

^'Two facts are here suggested touching the relation of final to effi- 
cient causes. The^r^^ is, that the higher we rise in the order of be- 
ings, the less we know of the relations of efficient causes ; but those 
of final cavse are more and more various and conspicuous.'^ * * 

*'^ Second: The one of these relations does not displace the other, 
nor do discoveries in respect to the one either compel or allow us to 
dispense with the search after the other." 

Then Dr. Porter answers the objections that might be urged to the 
doctrine that the belief in design is intuition. It is sufficient to say 
that be answers satisfactorily the objections that might be urged. 

To the quotations above given, will be added one Airther quota- 
tion ; before which, however, we desire to remark that we quote be- 
cause we^do not wish to do injustice to Dr. Porter, either by using 
the substance of his argument and failing to give credit therefor, or 
by weakening the argument by giving it in a less convincing manner 
than he has given it. 

organs, these powers and laws do not explain in the least degree these com- 
pounds or their Ainctions. The materials or agents which form the heart, the 
lungs or the brain, do not at all explain the peculiar substance, form, or Amo- 
tions of these organs; much less do they account for the higher capacity which 
they possess of producing a whole on which they depend for their own exist- 
ence as a living heart, lungs and brain, and which In its turn as a living whole 
is dependent on each of these." (Ibid., p. 587). And he shows that vital fores 
does not set it aside. 

**^ After no other relation can we explain how dead matter Is transmu- 
ted into living particles, and how an aggregate of these particles is developed 
into living organs, which live together so long as the being lives of which they 
are parts. By no other law than that of design can we explain how each class 
of living beings works for itself, having a form, habits, tastes, and Instincts 
peculiar to itself, and how each individual of each class Is an end to itself, 
having an individual form, size, and other peculiarities more or less marked, 
according to its rank and place In the scale of being."~[Ibid., p. 588. 
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Beside the above, he remarks, inter alia, ^Hhe most instructive view 
which we can take of this principle is to contemplate the variety of 
its applications. Truths purely metaphysical, especially' First or In- 
tuitional Truths, are never apprehended in actual being us general 
propositions. They can only be discerned in the concrete, as they 
actually connect individual things or phenomena. Thus, we cannot 
discern causation or adaptation as universal a 2^iori; we onl3' discern 
an event or being as causative or caused as a means or an end. When 
we appeal to the use which is made of these relations in the sciences 
as proof that they are Aindamental and intuitive, we expect to find 
that these sciences constantly assume these relations to be valid, by 
connecting their objects by means of them. The constant repetition 
of this relation and the important uses to which it is applied add in- 
cidental strength to the positive arguments *for its being an intuition 
of the intellect." 

He then treats of the application of the principle : 

1. ^'(a). The principle of final cause regulates the formation of 
concepts." 

^^(h) The same principle must be assumed in the arrangement of a 
system of concepts as genera and species." 

^^(c). This relation is essential to an intelligible conception and def- 
inition of an individual." 

**(d). The principle is of the greatest value as a criterion of truth 
and a rule of certitude." 

*'2. In the mathematics even, the presence of this relation is often 
recognized." 

'^3. Geology and paleontology both assume the truth and applica- 
bility of the principle of final cause.'' 

'^4. Philosophical geography gives a similar testimony." 

*^5. Comparative anatomy rests upon the same intuition.'' 

**6. In physiology, special and general, similar relations are more 
numerous and manifest." 

^^7. In anthropology we trace these higher adaptations." 

^^8. In psychology the occasions for final cause are more frequent 
and pressing than in either physiology or anthropology." 

^^9. Ethics, the science of duty, which is so closely allied to, if it 
is not a department of psychology, is founded entirely upon the intu- 
ition in question." 

^^10. In theology, or the science of God, whether natural or re- 
vealed, the principle is of supreme importance. 

All of which several propositions are argued by him at length, — 
the latter proposition quite fairly ; the result of his argument is in 
consonance with the views herein expressed. 

There is then, in all things, design. Design presupposing intelli- 
gence, there is intelligence. In proportion to the magnitude and 
perfection of the work designed and wrought is the intelligence, and 
if the magnitude is so great as to be illimitable, and the perfection so 
great as to be incomprehensible, then that intelligence is of a kind 
or form wholly inconceivable by man. And so we believe it to be. 
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l^ithout limit, hence without time, without space, man can have no 
conception of the form and exact nature thereof. He is coni^cious it 
is, believes it Infinite, all-mightj, all-wise, there his mental universe 
ends. So is he admonished, *^Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther/' 

Thus adaptation shows — as it reveals the unbridgeable interval be- 
tween the human being and the lower creation — the limit of man, the 
distance that lies between his God and him, and shows there is a God. 
We discuss the question now in another and slightly different aspect. 

Man. Man is a human being, capable in the highest degree attain- 
able by human power of self-knowledge ; hence, as is indicat€fd by 
Fichte, of the greatest self-command and morality. If all human 
beings were in this condition it would result that all would be equally 
moral, equally just, equall}' generous, equally supplied with the means 
of livelihood and equally happy, and all would live in concord. Now 
suppose, as far as possible, a human being arrived at this condition, 
what would be his notion of the Infinite Intelligence and Power? 

Now the high spiritual state I conceive, is an inherent, inextin- 
guishable consciousness of some power, mysterious, the Hature im- 
possible to conceive, yet — because of our very reason — felt, as it 
were, to exist ; which with the increase and perfection of our reason, 
becomes more and more definitely fixed, a Being All Powerful, neces- 
sarily all-wise, omnipresent, and omniscient. This process of rea- 
soning, or, rather, the mental state which is synonymous with this 
high spirituality, may, in some respects, be assimilated to the process 
of thinking by virtue of which, as the positive becomes clearer and 
more definite, the negative, correlativcl}-, becomes clearer and more 
definite ; yet, in attaining this state of spirituality there is not hard, 
cheerless thought, but a moral spirit implicated. 

I think to the farthermost limit of my thinking self, and I find a 
boundary ; I look out, objectively, at the existence around me and I 
find, that without eternal life there is a boundary, and until the hu- 
man being acquires eternal life there must be a boundary; I conceive 
the process of my thinking and I am conscious it is conditioned, it is 
relative, and so impressed with the notion of my limit, I ask myself, 
can there be a state of no limit for the human being ? and I must an- 
swer, no! But behind my thinking I am alwaj^s bound by an intui- 
tive notion of absoluteness existent, and this absoluteness, by virtue 
of the state it must have, — since there is power — must embrace all 
power, but the nature, or, if you will, the real form of that power I 
cannot conceive. I am satisfied with the consciousness of that 
power, the all-powerful, the all-wise. Now this being the highest 
spirituality, when acquired I inherently, purely worship God.* 

We will close the inquiry by two further quotations : 

^^From the time the first sentient, reflecting being, distinguished as 
a human being, existed, the world — that is, man's world — was ; not 



♦From my "Essay on Religion, from a Historical and Philosophical Stand- 
point,*' p. 10. Block & Co., Cincinnati, O. 1876. 
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before. Then we say the world began with the first human being. 
This world is man's ; it does not comprehend the world beyond man ; 
that is, the world of some Superior Power or Being."* 

^^Man recognizes nothing, and doubts the possibility of anything 
existing, except in the divine shape, superior to himself anywhere. 
But some thing or being superior does exist, which in man's world is 
the Divine Being, the Almighty Power, whose world is not man's."t 

morris h. cohk. 

St. Louis, Mo. 



Method of Instruction in Intellectual Philosophy in Hamilton College^ 

Clinton^ New York, 

Four terms are given to Philosophical studies in Hamilton College, 
viz : one to Logic (Prof. Frink,) junior year ; two to Psychology, 
(Prof. Mears,) and one to Moral Philosophy, (the President,) senior 
year. In the branch of Psychology, Sir William Hamilton's Lectures 
(Bowen's edition) is the principal text book. President Porter's 
^'Elements" are used as supplementing Hamilton's '^Doctrine of Per- 
ception," also as a substitute for the Scotch philosopher's very inade- 
quate treatment of Imagination. President Porter's summaries of 
the History of the Doctrines of Perception, and of the Concept, are 
also used. Perhaps twenty lectures are given by the "Albert Barnes" 
Professor of Intellectual Philosophy, Prof. Mears. during the course, 
on Philosophy contemporaneous with and subsequent to Sir William, 
including a review of Mr. Mill's criticisms and an examination of 
the opinions of Comte, Spencer, Bain, and others of the modern Eng- 
lish school. The main object of the lectures is to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the present phases of philosophical thought. 

In order to develop more fully the original activity of the students' 
minds, questions suggested by the text book or lectures, for debate, 
are assigned by the professor of Intellectual Philosophy at regular 
intervals. While the text book is considered necessary to securing 
the concentrated and faithful attention of students in undergraduate 
classes, the development of original activity is also carefully provided 
for. This is secured in the department of psychology principally by 
means of debates on topics suggested by the text books or lectures, 
and assigned by the professor, in which every member of the class is 
required to take a part. The class is divided alphabetically into sec- 
tions of six members. Each section is seasonably notified of the 
topic on which it is expected to debate. Sides are determined by lot. 
Seven or eight minutes are allowed to each disputant ; the speaking 
is extempore. A few remarks are added by the professor. The exer* 
cise takes the place of a lecture or recitation, and occurs about once 

•Ibid., p. 2. t Ibid., pp. 3-3. 
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in two weeks. Usually it elicits a lively interest in the class, and 
many bright and subtle thoughts scintillate around the well-sustained 
war of opinions. In order to a suitable prpparation for the debate^ 
the professor indicates the authorities on each side and gives hints as 
to the principal points. Among our most interesting questions are 
such as the following : ^*Is Philosophy the Most Useful of Studies?" 
AfSrmative : MorelPs Hist. Spec. Phil. Sec. 2 ; Porter's Human In- 
tellect § 9-16. Negative : Lewes' History Introd. and p. 769 (Apple- 
ton's ed.) "Have we a Knowledge of the Infinite?" Aff., Porter's Ele- 
ments, p. 550 to end, Calderwood's Philosophy of the Infinite, chap. 3, 
also pp. 379-387, 397-406, 428-436, McCosh's Intuitions, 186-201^ 
note pp. 194, 195, Mill's Exam. I., p. 61-68, 102-124, Am. ed. Neg- 
ative : Hamilton's Discussions, Mansell's Limits, lect. 2, 3, 4. " Is 
sight or touch the more important, in gaining a knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world?*' Affirmative : Hamilton's Reid, note E, p. 917, Helm- 
holtz' Popular Scientific Lectures, p. 270, Am. ed., Locke's Essay, 2, 
9-9. Negative: Porter's Elements, pp. 120-126, 164-164, Stewart's 
Elem., Vol. 1, 5, 2^ §1, Thos. Brown, Lect. 29, Bain's Sense and Intel- 
lect, p. 366-373. '^ Is all Human Knowledge derived fVom Experi- 
ence?" Affirmative : Mill's Exam., Vol. I., p. 80, 181-189, 307-321, 
Bain's Mental Science, p. 181, Appendix, p. 33,Ribot's English Psy> 
chology, pp. 100-104, 170, Lewes on Hume, Hist., p. 577, Mill'a 
Logic, II., ch. 5-6, Locke's Essay and Exam, of Malebranehe. Neg- 
ative : McCosh's Intuitions, pp. 20, 280 ; Defense of Fundamental 
Truth, p. 251 ; Hamilton's Reid, 749-754 ; Amer. Presb. Quar. Rev., 
July, 1868, Jan., 1866 ; April and July, 1869 ; Mansell's MeUph., 
66, 248 ; Battle of the two Philosophies. See Littell's Living Age, 
4th Series, Vol. 15, p. 451. 

A small optional class in the original of Plato's PJicedo is alwa^'s 
secured toward the end of senior year, which is conducted by the 
Professor of Intellectual Philosophy. j. w. m. 

Clinton, N. Y. 
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Table Talk. By A. Bronson Alcott. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1877. 

In the first part, or ** Book I." we have under the head of '• Practical,*' a 
series of eight chapters in which the paragraphs are classified as relating to 
I., Learning ; II., Enterprise ; III., Pursuits ; IV., Nurture ; V., Habits ; VL, 
Discourse ; VII., Creeds ; VIII., Interleaves. The second part, or " Book II.'* 
includes suggestions on I., Method; II., Genesis; HI., Person; IV., Lapse; 
v., Immortality. 

We purposely call his treatment of the themes '* suggestions," because it is 
of the nature of ^* Table-Talk " to consist of suggestions rather than to be Aiil 
and exhausthre ; desultory rather than systematic. There is however this 
great difierence between the table-talk of Mr. Alcott and the other table-talks 
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80 named : While the latter relate to themes of gossip, social or literary, or at 
best contain flashes of humor and critical insight, Mr. Alcott's table-talk re- 
lates to things sub specie oetemitatis and is such as Tantalus might have heard 
at Olympian tables. In fact, as we look over the topics we see that the mystic 
philosopher has figured himself as sitting at a table of books and as convers- 
ing with the wits of all time— or rather as listening to their conversation and 
assisting in it himself. 

Young people of enterprise often sit down with a famous book in their 
hands to try and discover what rare quality it is which has recommended the 
book to wise and great men. Their efforts are very disheartening. The book 
is dull, its topics seem remote from all present interest. Why should any one 
now be Interested in such remarks and upon such themes ? And yet the ver- 
dict of the great thinkers is that that very book is superlatively excellent Is 
it written, then, in cypher, so that only the few initiated souls understand it? 

To the inquisitive youth who desires to solve the problems of life and wishes 
above all to know what this secret thing called wisdom is — ^such a book as Mr. 
Alcott's is a timely gift. Let him sit down and listen to the table-talk and to 
the comments of Mr. Alcott, who is one of the peers, and talks from as high a 
level as any one of the bidden guests. 

And who are the guests that sit at Mr. Alcott's table ? They are not the 
'* standard authors '' . found on the shelf in every cottage. But their list forms 
a part of the choice collection which Time has selected and indexed and which he 
keeps carefully dusted. They are Pythagoras, Plato, Proclus, Plotinus, Jam- 
blicbns, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, Krishna Dwaipayana (author of the 
BJtagavad Qita\ Simonides, Cicero, Hermes Trlsmegistus, St. Augustine, Mon- 
caigne, Ficinns, Van Eelmont, Erasmus, Dante, Glanvil, Novalis, Shaftesbury, 
Herbert, Dryden, Bacon, Henry More, Leighton, Cudworth, Jacob!, Boehme, 
Oersted, Milton, Law, Evelyn, Kant, Richter, Wordsworth, Thoreau, Agassiz, 
Coleridge, Berkeley, Carlyle, Emerson, and a great company of equally rare 
spirits. At this table the youth may taste of the Seer's Rations — the ambro- 
sial food upon which poets are fed. Mr. Alcott has described this diet in the 

follovring quaint poem : 

[The Poet or Seer] 

*' Takes sunbeams. Spring waters. 

Earth's juices, meads' creams. 

Bathes in floods of sweet ethers, 

Comes baptized from the streams ; 

Guest of Him, the sweet-lipped. 

The dreamer's quaint dreams. 

Mingles morals idyllic 

With Samlan fable. 

Sage seasoned from cruets 

Of Plutarch's chaste table. 

Pledges Zeus, Zoroaster, 

Tastes Cana's glad cheer. 

Suns, globes, on his trencher. 

The elements there. 

Bowls of sunrise for breakfast 

Brimful of the East, 

Foaming flagons of frolic 
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Sovereign solids of nature 
Solar seeds of the sphere, 
His evening's gay feast. 
Olympian viand 
Surprising as rare. 
Thus baiting his genius. 
His wonder All woid 
Brings poets and sibyls 
To sup at his board. 
Feeds thus and thus fiu'es he, 
Speeds thus and thus cares he, 
Thus &oes and graces 
Life*s long euthanasies 
His gifts unabated, 
Transfigured, translated— 
The idealist prudent. 
Saint, poet, priest, student. 
Philosopher, he." 

This diet, which is so inspiring to poets, is found to be so dull and uninter- 
esting by the ordinary reader as to exasperate him and cause him to express 
his disappointment in unmeasured term^. 

Doubtless, in this realm of literature each one may choose for himself his 
own table. If not pleased with his viands he can easily tal^e others. Still for 
the youth who desires to make thorough work, and correctly estimate the 
utterances of the men who have borne so great a reputation for wisdom, it is 
not quite sufficient to read the label '^ Ueberwundene Standpunkt " and pass by 
on the other side. What is this standpoint which once had validity and is now 
outgrown? Are our literary critics as wise in their day and generation as the 
scientists with whom they affect to affiliate? Do they take lessons of Darwin 
and of the Darwinians in Ethnology, Philology and Civil History? Is not 
this historical method the true scientific method as expounded by Haeckel and 
Huxley and Tyndall? Its method is valid not only in the study of plants and 
the lower animals ; in the evolution of human civilization from savagery ; of 
language from inarticulate cries, but also of ideas and the primordial arche- 
types of principles upon which have been built the institutions, creeds, and lit- 
erary conventionalisms of the world. 

K a young man aspires to be a scientific man, and to understand his theme, 
he does not hesitate to study with the utmost diligence and affectionate inter- 
est the accessories and their historical catenation. There are too many young 
men who set up for literary critics without feeling the same bro^d scientific 
interest in literature and its accessories. They are not the botanist but the 
gardener's hired man, who cares not a fig for any plant except his beets and 
cabbages. Anything else — be it a Victoria Regia that has sprouted accident- 
ally between the cabbages, is only a pestilent weed, and is at once to be pruned 
with the hoe. Such rough work is necessary in the market gardens in order that 
we may have our salad at the noonday meal, but such work in the literary garden 
has no good purpose at all. It spreads a narrow literary bigotry which is 
conceited enough to believe that the true canon of criticism is its own individ- 
ual taste : '^ That is good because I like It." The prevailing literary fksbion 
is set up as the true standard of nature. 
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Hence it comes to pass that with equal reason one condemns the application 
of the historical method to plants, animals and nature-processes by Darwin, 
Tyndall, and Agassiz on the one hand, and the same application by a writer 
on philosophy and mysticism on the other. There are self-styled philosophic 
writei-s who never lose an opportunity to sneer at scholasticism as if the scho- 
lastics were all a set of fanatics (gens ratione ferox). The mystics who suc- 
ceeded the scholastics are treated worse by the same modern authorities. 

Apparently they suppose that the nineteenth century has been possible 
without the ninth century — ^that our civilization and its appurtenances has not 
grown out of the past at all. They do not know that the Christian theology 
was wrought out by the scholastics, and that nothing of it would exist now if 
it had not been for those four earnest centuries of thought and debate on the 
nature of the soul and on the objectivity of thought. They do not know that 
the insights which lie at the bottom of all our modern literature and render it 
the powerful instrumentality that it now is, trace their source to the mystics of 
the later middle ages, and have been drawn up out of the fountains of their deep 
minds. Without those insights literature would serve no better purpose than 
the bells that Jingle on the garments of a clown. 

^' But this nineteenth century exists ; our literature exists ; scholasticisni 
and mysticism are things of the past ; what more do we want of them ?^' — Ani- 
mals may exist without self-knowledge, but not as men. Self-knowledge is 
essential to man. He needs to understand himself as well as to be. 

One of the important functions of literature, it is true, is the amusement of 
society. But amusement is not to be considered its only function nor its high- 
est function. Art is the revelation of Reason in forms appreciable by sense- 
perception. Seeing and hearing enable us to enjoy music and the plastic arts. 
Imagination is the aensus eommunia through which the soul may realize any 
one of its sense-perceptions in a free manner by its own activity. It is to the 
imagination chiefly that literature appeals for its sensuous effect. It does not 
reach the senses directly, but only the higher and reflected form of the sensory 
— the reproductive imagination — and this form is adapted to a higher art than 
music or the plastic arts. It is a purer manifestation of Reason. 

The rational content of a work of art is to be sought in the mode and man- 
ner in which it portrays human life ; for all art must portray human life di- 
rectly or indirectly. Even the picture of a landscape or a Greek temple does 
this indirectly ; suggesting by symbolism a correspondence (spiritual meton- 
ymy) human wants and aspirations and human adaptation and uses. 

Portrayal of human life is the basis of all that contributes to his amusement 
or diversion. The grand fact of human life is self-consciousness. It begins in 
self-symbolizing, and Aristotle defines man as the mimetic or symbol-making 
animal. Amusement has always this content of self-portrayal. It is the spec- 
tacle of one's strength, endurance, fortitude, weakness and wickedness, grace- 
fulness, daring, cunning, policy, wisdom, &c. The spectacle is that of one's 
self or of his race. Even a dog-flght interests through sympathy. The rough 
man personifies, as it were, the canine duelists, and glories in their exhibition 
of qualities that he prizes as human. 

Amusement is the crudest form of this human activity of self-porirayal, and 
it ascends in a continuous scale towards perfect self-consciousness in pure 
thought or absolute science. What Plato calls in the ^^Republic" the Dialectic 
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Method— what 4ristotle calls the theorizing activity (the ViBion of Self-Ac- 
tivity) or the knowing of knowing (vdrjai^ voTfaeu)^). Through all its de- 
grees it is h uman pleasure and haman profit or culture. The finite, temporary, 
transient side of it is happiness or pleasure— the substantial, essential, eternal 
good of it is culture-— the elevation of the soul into consciousness of its divine 
archetype— consciousness of its pure activity as Image of the personal God 
who creates in order that his creation may result in conscious communion 
with his creatures. 

This l^lgh final cause of human culture being the rational purpose of all art 
and especially of literature, the semi-religious, semi-literary, semi-philosophic 
forms of it, such as we find in the writings of the mystics, ought to possess 
great interest for the literary critic. Who can be called a competent critic of 
the literature of to-day, if he knovvs nothing of the genesis of the humanita- 
rianism which inspires the prolific creation of the novel? Of course he cannot 
map out nor explain its course, knowing nothing of its far-off origin, and noth- 
ing of Its inevitable progress to the sea. Its changes on the way are not to be ex- 
plained by him. He will treat them as good or bad things Just as they happen 
to strike his individual likes and dislikes, and their significance will be un- 
known to him. But the critic who studies the interaction of Christian and 
Moslem thought (of Oriental Monistic Pantheism with Occidental Trinitarian 
Personal Theism) and sees the clear thought reached by Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas embodied by Meister Eckhart in a mysticism which could be 
preached to the common people and ihade the dally food of the soul in the 
writings of Tauler, Thomas a Kempis, and their followers throughout Chris- 
tendom, can discover the transformation of the idea of purgatory as held by 
the Church in the middle ages, into an inward and more spiritual doctrine. 
For purgatory is the Catholic form of the Protestant humanltarlanism which 
is the burden of our later and latest history— our democratic institutions, our 
great charters, constitutions, house of commons, universal suffrage, anti-sli- 
very wars, our common schools, &c., Aa, It is the spirit that guides the pen of 
our Dickenses and Thackeravs. It believes practically that life Is for growth and 
culture. Philanthropy wishes therefore to realize the rational possibilities 
that exist in the lowest and most degraded that wear the human form. 

But whither does this all lead, and what direction will it take or should it 
take? Of this we can learn by studying its purpose or final cause as revealed 
in its origin and its past course— but not by merely trying its taste on our lite- 
rary palate. What amuses us or delights us is well enough for our diversion 
and possibly for our culture, but the Immediate sefisation is not at all adequate 
as the foundation of critical canons. 

With this in view it is to be regretted that some high literary authorities 
have chosen to ignore the rare merit of the books which Mr. Alcott has given 
us. His "Tablets" and "Concord Days" (noticed in this Journal July, 186S, 
and Oct., 1872) to;rether with this volume of "Table-Talk" are invaluable to 
all who wish to reach the standpoint of the true critic or to see the field of 
literature in its true perspective. To Mr. Alcott the atmosphere and mode of 
thought of those earlier stages of literature are congenial— they are not an 
Uehenoundene Standpunki to him. To us who wish to study them and revital- 
ize their forms, no other help can be so valuable as the help of one who lives 
in them and thinks with them. 
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HEGEL ON SYMBOLIC ART. 

Translated from, the Second French Edition of CbarleB Binard's Translation of the Second 

Fart of Hegel's Esthetics, by Wm. M. Bbyajvt. 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

Development of the Ideal in the Special Forms of Art. 

In the first part of this work we have had under consideration 
the realization of the idea of the beautiful as constituting the 
Ideal in art. But however numerous may be the different phases 
under which the conception of the ideal is presented to our view, 
all these determinations are only related to the work of art con- 
sidered in a general way. 

Now the idea of the beautiful as the absolute idea^ contains a 
totality of distinct elements or of essential moments^ which, as 
such, must manifest themselves outwardly and become realized. 
Thus are produced what we may call, in general, the Special 
Forms of Art, 

These must be considered as the development of those ideas 
which the conception of the ideal contains within it and which 
art brings to light. Thus its development is not accomplished 
XI— 22 
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by virtue of an external activity, but by the specific force inherent 
in the idea itself; so that the Idea, which develops itself in a to- 
tality of particular forms, is what the world of art presents us. 

In the second place, if the forms of art find their principle in 
the idea which they manifest, this, on the contrary, is truly the 
idea only when it is realized in its appropriate forms. Thus, to 
each particular stage which art traverses in its development^ 
there is immediately joined a real form. It is, then, indifferent 
whether we consider the progress as shown in the development 
of the idea or in that of the forms which realize it, since these 
two terms are closely united the one to the other, and since the 
perfecting of the idea as matter appears no less clearly than does 
the perfecting of the form. 

Hence, imperfection of the artistic form betrays itself also as 
imperfection of idea. If then at the origin of art we encounter 
forms which, compared with the true ideal, are inadequate to it, 
this is not to be understood in the sense in which we are accus- 
tomed to say of works of art that they are defective, because 
they express nothing or are incapable of attaining to the idea 
which they ought to express. The idea of each epoch always 
finds its appropriate and adequate form ; and these are what we 
designate as the special forms of art. The imperfection or the 
perfection can consist only in the degree of relative truth which 
appertains to the idea itself; for the matter must first be true and 
developed in itself before it can find a perfectly appropriate form. 

We have, in this respect, three principal forms to consider. 

1. The first is the Symbolic Form. Here the idea seeks its true 
expression in art, without finding it ; because, being still abstract 
and indeterminate, it cannot create an external manifestation which 
conforms to its real essence. It finds itself, in presence of phen- 
omena of nature and of the events of human life, as if confronted 
by a foreign world. Thus it exhausts itself in useless efforts to 
produce a complete expression of conceptions vague and ill-de- 
fined ; it perverts and falsifies the forms of the real world which 
it seizes in arbitrary relations. Instead of combining and identi- 
fying, of blending totally the form and the idea, it arrives only at 
a superficial and abstract agreement between them. These two 
terms, thus brought into connection, manifest their disproportion 
and heterogeneity. 

2. But the idea, in virtue of its very nature, cannot remain thas 
in abstraction and indetermination. As the principle of free actiri- 
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ty, it seizes itself in its reality as spirit. The spirit then, as free 
subject, is determined by and for itself, and in thus determining it- 
self it finds in it6 own essence its appropriate outward form. This 
unity, this perfect harmony between the idea and its external 
manifestation, constitutes the second form of art — the Classic 
Form. 

Here art has attained its perfection, in so far as there is 
reached a perfect harmony between the idea as spiritual in- 
dividuality, and the form, as sensuous and corporeal reality. All 
hostility between the two elements has disappeared, in order to 
give place to a perfect harmony. 

• 3. Nevertheless, spirit cannot rest with this form which is 
not its complete realization. To reach this perfect realization 
spirit must pass beyond the classic form ; must arrive at a pure 
spirituality which, returning upon itself, descends into the 
depths of its own inmost nature. In the classic form, indeed, 
notwithstanding its generality, spirit reveals itself with a special 
determinate character; it does not escape from the finite. Its ex- 
ternal form, as a form altogether visible, is limited. The matter, 
the idea itself, because there is perfect fusion, must present the 
same character. Only the finite spirit is able to unite itself with 
external manifestation so as to form an indissoluble unity. 

When the idea of beauty seizes itself as absolute or infinite 
Spirit, it also at the same time discovers itself to be no longer 
completely realized in the forms of the external world; it is only 
in the internal world of consciousness that it finds, as spirit, its 
true unity. It breaks up, then, this unity which forms the basis 
of Classic Art ; it abandons the external world in order to take 
refuge within itself. This is what furnishes the type of the Bo- 
mantic Form. Sensuous representation, with its images borrowed 
from the external world, no longer sufficing to express free spirit- 
uality, the form becomes foreign and indifferent to the idea. So 
that Romantic Art thus reproduces the separation of matter and 
form^ but from the side opposite to that from which this separation 
takes place in Symbolic Art. 

As a summary of the foregoing we may say that Symbolic Art 
seeks this perfect unity of the idea with the external form ; Clas- 
sic Art finds it, for the senses and the imagination, in the repre- 
sentation of spiritual individuality ; Romantic Art transcends it in 
its infinite spirituality, which rises above the visible world. 



i 
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PAET I. 

OF THE SYMBOLIC FOBM OF ABT. 

L Of the Symbol in General, 

The symbol, in the sense which we here give to this term, con- 
stitutes, according to its very idea, as well as from the epoch of 
its appearance in history, the beginning of art. Thus it ought 
rather to be considered as the precursor of art. It belongs 
especially to the Orient^ and will conduct us by a multitude of 
transitions, transformations and mediations to the true realiza- 
tion of the ideal under the classic form. We must then distin- 
guish the symbol, properly speaking, as furnishing the type of 
all the conceptions or representations of art at this epoch, from 
that species of symbol which, on its own account, is nothing 
more than a mere unsubstantial, outward form. Where the sym- 
bol presents itself under its appropriate and independent form it 
exhibits in general the character of mblimUy. The idea, being 
vague and indeterminate, incapable of a free and measured devel- 
opment, cannot find in the real world any fixed form which per- 
fectly corresponds to it ; in default of which correspondence and 
proportion it transcends infinitely its external manifestation. Such 
is the sublime style, which is rather the immeasurable than the 
true sublime. 

We will first explain what should here be understood by the 
term symbol. 

I. The symbol is a sensuous object which must not be taken in 
itself such as it presents itself immediately to us, but in a more 
extended and more general sense. There are then in the symbol 
two terms to be distinguished : First, the meaning^ and, secondly, 
the expression. The first is a conception of the mind ; the second, 
a sensuous phenomenon, an image which addresses itself to the 
senses. 

Thus the syml)ol is a sign^ but it is distinguished from the signs 
of language in this, that between the image and the idea which it 
represents, there is a relation which is natural, not arbitrary or 
conventional. It is thus that the lion is the symbol of courage, 
the circle, of eternity, the triangle of the trinity. 

Still the sj'mbol does not represent the idea perfectly, but only 
from a single side. The lion is not merely courageous, the fox 
cunning. Whence it follows that the symbol, having many 
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meaniDgs, is equivocal. This ambigaity ceases only when the 
two terms are first conceived separately and then in combination 
the symbol then gives place to comparison. 

Thus conceived, the symbol, with its enigmatical and mysteri- 
ous character, is peculiarly applicable to a whole epoch of histo- 
ry, to Oriental art and its extraordinary creations. It character- 
izes that order of monuments and emblems by which the peoples 
of the Orient have sought to express their ideas, but have been 
able to do so only in an equivocal and obscure fashion. Instead 
of beauty and regularity these works of art present a bizarre^ 
grandiose, fantastic aspect. 

When we find ourselves in this world of symbolic representa- 
tions and images of ancient Persia, India and Egypt, all seems 
strange to us. We feel that we are groping about in the midst 
of problems. These images do not entertain us of themselves* 
The spectacle neither pleases nor satisfies us in itself; we must 
pass beyond the sensuous form in order to penetrate its more ex- 
tended and more profound meaning. In other productions we 
see at the first glance that they have nothing serious ; that, like 
the stories of children, they are a simple play of the imagination^ 
which is pleased with accidental and particular associations. But 
these peoples, although in their infancy, demand a meaning and 
a truer and more substantial basis of ideas. This, indeed, is 
what we find among the Indians, the Egyptians, etc. : although in 
these enigmatical figures the meaning may often be very difficult to 
divine. What part must it play amid this poverty and grossness 
of conceptions f How far, on the contrary, in the incapability of 
expressing by purer and more beautiful forms the depth of relig- 
ions ideas, is it proper to call in the fantastic and the grotesque 
to the aid of a representation of which the aspiration is not to 
remain beneath its object t This is a difficult point to decide. 

The classic ideal, it is true, presents the same difficulty. 
Though the idea seized by the mind may here be lodged in an 
adequate form, the image, beyond this idea of which it serves as 
the expression, represents other and foreign ideas. Is it possible 
to see in these representations and these stories only absurd in- 
ventions which shock the religious sense — as the amours of Jup- 
iter, &c. f Such stories being related of superior divinities, is it 
not very probable that they contain a wider and deeper meaning 
concealed t Whence two different opinions, the one of which 
regards mythology as a collection of fables unworthy the idea of 
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God; which present, it is true, much that is interesting and 
charming, but which cannot furnish a basis for a more seri- 
ous interpretation. In the other, on the contrary, they pretend 
that a more general and more profound meaning resides in these 
fiables. To penetrate beneath the veil with which they envelop 
their mysterious meanings is the task of those who devote them- 
selves to the philosophic study of myths. 

All mythology is then conceived as essentially symbolical. 
This would be to say that myths, as creations of the human spir- 
it, however bizarre and grotesque they may appear, contain in 
themselves a meaning for the reason ; general thoughts upon the 
divine nature ; in a word, philosophemes. 

From this point of view myths and traditions have their origin 
in the spirit of man, who can easily make a play of the represen- 
tations of his gods, but seeks and finds in them also a higher in- 
terest, whenever he finds himself unable to set forth his ideas in 
a more suitable manner. Now this is the true opinion. Thus 
when reason finds again these forms in history, it realizes the ne- 
cessity of probing their meaning. 

If, then, we penetrate to the source of these myths in order to 
discover there their concealed truth, yet without losing from view 
the accidental element which belongs to the imagination and 
to history, we are able thus to justify the different mythologies. 
And, to justify man in the images and the representations which 
his spirit has created is a noble enterprise, far preferable to that 
which consists in collecting historical particulars more or less in- 
significant. 

Without doubt, priests and poets have never known under an 
abstract and general form the thoughts which constitute the ba- 
sis of mythological representations, and it is not by design that 
they have been enveloped in a symbolical veil. But it does not 
follow that their representations cannot be symbols and ought 
not to be considered as such. Those peoples, at the time when 
they composed their myths, lived in a state altogether poetic ; 
they expressed their most secret and most profound sentiments, 
not by abstract formulae, but by the forms of the imagination. 

Thus the mythological fables contain a wholly rational basis 
and more or less profound religious ideas. 

Kor is it less correct to say that for every true work of art 
there serves as basis a universal thought which, afterward pre- 
sented under an a\3stract form, must give the meaning of the 
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work. The critical Bpirit, or the understanding, hastens on to 
the symbol or the allegory. Here it separates image from signif- 
ication and thus destroys the art-form ; to which, indeed, in re- 
spect of the symbolic explanation which only brings out the 
universal as such, no importance attaches. 

II. But this mode of extending the symbol to the entire domain 
of mythology, is by no means the method which we are here to 
pursue. Our aim is not to discover to what point the represent- 
ations of art have had a symbolic or allegorical meaning. 

On the contrary we have to inquire how far the symbol, prop- 
erly speaking, extends as a special form of art^ while still preserv- 
ing its appropriate character ; and thereby we shall distinguish 
it in particular from the two other forms. Classic and Bomantic. 

^ow the symbol, in the special sense which we attach to this 
term, ceases where free subjectivity (personality) taking the place 
of vague and indeterminate conceptions, constitules the basis of 
representation in art. Such is the character which the OreeJcgods 
present us. Greek art represents them as free individuals, inde- 
pendent in themselves ; genuine moral persons. Hence we cannot 
consider them from the symbolic point of view. The acts, for exam- 
ple, of Jupiter, of Apollo, of Minerva, belong only to these divini- 
ties themselves ; represent only their power and their passions. 
Should we abstract from these free individualities a general idea 
and set it up as an explanation, we should abandon and destroy 
in these figures just that which corresponds to the idea of art. 
Whence artists have never been satisfied with these symbolic or 
allegorical explanations applied to works of art and to mytholo- 
gy. If there remains a place for allegory or the symbol, it is in 
the accessories, in simple attributes, signs ; as the eagle by the 
side of Jupiter, the ox by the side of St. Luke ; while the Egyp- 
tians saw in the bull Apis a divinity itself. 

The difficult point in our investigation is to distinguish whether 
what are represented as personages in mythology or art possess 
a real individuality or personality, or whether they contain but the 
empty semblance of it, and are only mere personifications. This 
is what constitutes the real problem of the limitation of Symbol- 
ic Art. 

^hat interests us here is that we are present at the very origin 
of art. At the same time we shall observe the progressive ad- 
vancement of the symbol, the stages by which it proceeds toward 
genuine art. Whatever may be the narrow line which unites re- 
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ligion and art, we have here to consider the symbol solely from 
the artistic point of view. We abandon to the history of myth- 
ology itself the religions side. 

Division. — Many degrees are to be noted in the development 
of this form of art in the Orient. 

I. But first we must mark its origin. This, which is blended 
with that of art in general, can be explained in the following 
manner : — 

The sentiment of art, like the religious sentiment, like scientific 
curiosity, is born of wonder ; the man who wonders at nothing 
lives in a state of imbecility and stupidity. This state ceases 
when his spirit, disengaging itself from matter and from physical 
necessities, is struck by the phenomena of nature, and seeks 
their meaning; when he is impressed by something in them 
grand and mysterious, a concealed power which reveals itself. 

Then he experiences also the need of representing this interna! 
sentiment of a general and universal power. Particular objects, 
the elements, the sea, the waves, the mountains, lose their inune- 
diate meaning, and become for the spirit images of this invisible 
power. 

It is then that art appears. It is born of the necessity of rep- 
resenting this idea by sensuous images, which address themselves 
at once to the senses and to the mind. 

In religions, the idea of an absolute power is at first manifested 
by the worship of physical objects. The divinity is identified 
with nature itself; but this gross worship cannot last. Instead 
of seeing the absolute in real objects, man conceives it as a dis- 
tinct and universal being ; he seizes, though very imperfectly, the 
relation which unites the invisible principle to the objects of na- 
ture ; he fashions an image, a symbol destined to represent it. 
Art is then the interpreter of religious ideas. 

Such, in its origin, is art, and with it the Symbolic Form is 
bom. 

We will attempt, by a precise division, to trace exactly the cir- 
cle in which the symbol moves. 

That which characterizes, in general, Symbolic Art^ is that it 
vainly endeavors to find pure conceptions and a mode of repre- 
sentation which is suitable to them. It is a conflict between 
matter and form^ both imperfect and heterogeneous. Whence the 
incessant strife between the two elements of art, which seek, use- 
lessly, to place themselves in harmony. The degrees of its de- 
velopment present successive phases or modes of this conflict 
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1 . At the begining of art this conflict does not yet exist. The 
point of departure, at least, is a still undivided unity j in the cen* 
ter of which ferments the discord between the two principles. 
Here, then, the creations of art, little distinguished from objects 
of nature, are still scarcely symbols. 

2. The termination of this epoch is the disappearance of the 
symboly which takes place by the reflective separation of the two 
terms, the idea being clearly conceived; the image, on its side^ 
being perceived as distinct from the idea. From their reconcilia- 
tion (rapprochement) is bom the reflective symbol or comparisony 
the allegory, etc. 

The two extreme points being thus fixed, we may now see in 
what follows, the intermediary points or degrees. The general 
division is this : 

I. The true symbol is the unconsciofiSy irreflective symbol, of 
which the basis is comparison^ and which marks the close of thia 
epoch. 

II- Then follows, as a mixed form, or form of transition, the 
reflective symbol^ of which the basis is comparison^ and which 
marks the close of this epoch. 

We have, then, to follow each of these two forms in the succes- 

ive stages of its development ; to mark its steps in the career 

which it has passed through in the Orient before arriving at the 
Greek ideal. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

OF THE NAIVE SYMBOLICAL. 

J. Immediate Unity of Form and Idea. 

1. Religion of Zoroaster.— 2. Its Character not Symbolic.— 2. Absence of Art 
hi its Conceptions and Representations. 

At the first moment of the history of art, the divine principle, 
God, appears identified with nature and with man. In the wor- 
ship of the Lamttj for example, a real man is adored as God. In 
other religions the sun, mountains, rivers, the moon, and animals 
are equally the object of a religious worship. 

The spectacle of this unity of God and nature is offered us in 
the most striking manner in the life and religion of the ancient 
Persians^ in the Zend-Avesta. 

1. In the religion of Zoroaster, the light is God himself. God 
is not separated from the light, viewed as simple expression, em- 
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blem, sensuous image of the Divinity. If light is taken in the 
sense of the good and just Being, of the preservative principle 
of the universe, which disseminates life and its benefits every- 
where, it is not merely an image of the good principle : the sove- 
reign good is the light itself. It is the same with the opposition 
between light and darkness: the latter being considered as the 
impure element in everything, the hideous, the evil, the principle 
of death and destruction. 

2. The worship which the Zend-Avesta describes is still less 
symbolic. The practices of which it makes a religious duty, for 
the Parsee are serious occupations, which have for their object 
the extension of purity in the physical and the moral sense 
to all. We do not find here symbolic dances which imitate the 
course of the stars ; religious acts which have value only as im- 
ages and signs of general conceptions. Hence, properly speak- 
ing, no art exists there but only a sort of poesy. Compared with 
the grosser images, with the insignificant idols of other peoples, 
the worship of light, as pure and universal substance, may pre- 
sent something beautiful, elevated, grand, more conformed to the 
nature of the supreme good and of truth. But this conception 
remains vague ; the imagination invents neither a profound idea 
nor a new form. If we see certain general types appear, together 
with forms which correspond to them, it is the result of an arti- 
ficial combination, not a work of poetry and of art. 

3. Thus this unity of the invisible principle with visible ob- 
jects constitutes merely the first form of the symbol in art. To 
attain to the symbolic form, prope'rly speaking, it is necessary 
that the distinction and separation of the two terms should ap- 
pear to us clearly represented. This is what takes place in the 
religion, art and poetry of India, in the symbolic of the imagina- 
tion, 

IL The Symbolic of the Imagination. 

1. Characteristics of Indian Thought.— 2. Naturalism and Absence of Measure 
in the Indian Imagination.— 3. Its Mode of Personifying. — I. Purifications 
and Expiations. 

A more advanced form and a superior degree of art present 
themselves to us where the separation of the two terms is wrought 
out. The intelligence forms abstract conceptions and seeks im- 
ages which will express them. The imagination, properly speak- 
ing, is born. Art commences in reality. The true symbol, how- 
ever, does not yet appear. 
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1. What we first encounter are the productions of an imagina- 
tion which ferments and is stirred to its profoundest depths. In 
this first attempt of the human spirit to separate the elements 
and to again combine them, its thought is still confused and 
vague. The principle of things is not conceived in its spiritual 
nature ; the ideas concerning Ood are empty abstractions ; at the 
same time the forms which represent this general principle bear 
au exclusively sensuous and material type. Plunged still in the 
contemplation of the sensuous world, having for aid in estimating 
reality neither measure nor fixed rule, man exhausts himself in 
futile efforts to penetrate the universal significance of the world ; 
where the opposition between matter and form breaks out he 
knows how to employ only images and gross representations to 
express the profoundest thoughts. The imagination proceeds 
thus from oae extreme to the other, rising very high only to lall 
still lower; wanderings without support, without guide and 
without aim, in a world of representations at once grandiose, bi- 
zarre and grotesque. 

Such is the character of East Indian mythology and of the 
art which corresponds to it. 

In the midst of these over-hasty and inconsiderate leaps, in this 
[passage from one excess to another, if we find grandeur and an 
imposing character in these conceptions, we see, next moment, 
the universal being precipitated into the most ignoble forms of 
the sensuous world. The imagination knows how to escape from 
this contradiction only by infinitely extending the dimensions of 
form. It wanders off into gigantic creations characterized by 
the absence of all measure, and is lost in the vague or the arbi- 
trary. 

Notwithstanding the fecundity, the brilliancy and the grandeur 
of their conceptions, the Indians have never possessed a clear 
sense of persons and events — the true historic sense. In this 
constant amalgamation of the absolute and the finite the complete 
absence of positive spirit and of reason cannot fail to be remark- 
<fd. Thought permits itself to wander amid chimeras the most 
extravagant and the most monstrous which the imagination can 
possibly produce. Thus, 1st, The conception of Brahma is the 
abstract idea of being without life or reality, deprived of real 
form and of personality ; 2d, From this idealism pushed to the 
extreme, the intelligence precipitates itself into the most unbridled 
naturalism ; 3d, It deifies objects of nature, animals. Divinity 
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appears under the form of an idiot man, deified because he be- 
longs to a certain caste. Each individual, because he is bom in 
this caste, represents Brahma in person. The union of man with 
God is reduced to the level of a simple material fact. Whence, 
also, the role which the law of the generation of beings plays in 
this religion, which gives place to the most obscene representa- 
tions. It would be easy to render apparent the contradictions 
which swarm in this religion, as well as the confusion which 
reigns throughout this mythology. A parallel between the In- 
dian and the Christian trinities will show none the less the extreme 
difference. The three persons of the former are not persons ; 
each of them is an abstraction with respect to the others. 
Whence it follows that if this trinity has some analogy with the 
Christian, it is inferior to it, and we should guard ourselves from 
thinking to recognize in it the Christian dogma. 

The part which corresponds to Greek polytheism demonstrates 
equally its inferiority. Here we must remark the confusion of 
those numberless theogonies and cosmogonies which contradict 
and destroy one another, and wherein the idea of natural, not 
spiritual, generation, distinctly dominates. Obscenity is often 
pushed to the last extreme. In the Greek fables at least, and in 
the Theogony of Hesiod in particular, we often catch a glimpse 
of the moral sense. Everything is clearer and more explicit, 
more strongly united, and we do not remain shut up in the circle 
of the divinities of nature. 

In denying to Indian art the idia of true beauty and of gen- 
uine sublimity, we must not forget that it offers us, chiefly in 
poetry, scenes from human life full of attraction and sweetness ; 
many graceful images and tender sentiments ; most brilliant de- 
scriptions of nature ; charming traits of child-like simplicity aod 
naive innocence in love; to which, at the same time, is occasion- 
ally added much that is grand and noble. 

But as for that which concerns the fundamental conceptions in 
their totality, the spiritual cannot disengage itself from the sen- 
suous. Side by side with the most elevated situations we come 
upon the most insipid triviality — a complete absence of precision 
and proportion. The sublime is only the measureless ; and, re- 
specting what holds good at the basis of the myth, imagination, 
seized by a dizziness and incapable of mastering the flight of 
thonght, wanders into the fantastic, or only produces enigmas 
which have no meaning for the reason. 
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Thus the creations of the Indian imagination seem to realize as 
yet only imperfectly the idea of the symbolic form itself. It is in 
Egyptj in the monnments of Egyptian art^ that we find the type 
of the genuine symbol. 

HI. The Symbolic Properly So-Calkd. 

1. Egyptian Rellgfion ; Ideas of the Egyptians Concerning the Dead ; Pyra- 
mids. — ^2. Worship of the Dead ; Masks of Animals. — 3. Perfection of the 
Symbolic Form ; Memnon, Isis and 0:iiri8 ; the Sphinx. 

At the first stage of art we are separated from the confusion 
and identity of matter and forniy of spirit and nature. Later, 
form and matter are separated and opposed. The imagination 
has vainly sought to combine them, and has succeeded only in 
causing their disproportion to become more manifest. In order 
tliat thought may be free, it is necessary that it should liber- 
ate itself from the material form, that it should strip this ofF 
and destroy it. The moment or element of destruction, of nega- 
tion^ or annihilation, is then necessary in order that spirit may 
arrive at consciousness of itself and of its spirituality. This 
idea of death as a moment of the divine nature appears even in 
the Indian religion ; but this is only a change, a transformation 
and an abstraction. The gods are annihilated and vanish the one 
into the other, and all in their turn into a single being, Brahma, 
the universal Being. In the Persian religion, the two principles, 
negative and positive, Ormuzd and Ahriman, exist independently 
and remain separate. Now this principle of negation — of death 
and resurrection^ as moments and attributes of the divine nature 
— constitutes the basis of a new religion wherein this thought is 
expressed by the forms of its worship, and appears in all its con- 
ceptions and its monuments. It is the fundamental characteris- 
tic of the art and the religion of Egypt. The glorification of 
death and of su£feriug, as annihilation of the sensuous nature, 
ai>pear6 already in the consciousness of peoples, in the worships 
of Asia Minor, of Phrygia, and of Phoenicia. 

Bat if death is a necessary moment in the life of the absolute, 
it does not remain in this annihilation ; this is but a means of 
passing to a supei*k)r existence, of arriving — after the destruction 
of the visible existence — by resurrection, to a divine immortality. 
Death is only the birth of a more elevMed principle and the tri- 
umph of spirit. 

Whence the physical form in art loses its value for itself, as 
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well as its independent existence. Farther, the conflict between 
form and idea must cease. Form is subordinated to idea. That 
fermentation of the imagination which produces the fantastic is 
quieted and calmed. Preceding conceptions are replaced by a 
mode of representation, enigmatical^ it is true, but superior, and 
which offers us the true character of the symbol. 

The idea begins to assert itself. The symbol, on its part, takes 
a more precise form, in which the spiritual principle reveals itself 
more clearly and disengages itself from physical nature, though 
it is still unable to appear in all its clearness. 

To this idea of the symbolic corresponds the following mode 
of representation: At first human forms and actions express 
something else than themselves; they reveal the divine principle 
by qualities which have a real analogy with it. The phenomena 
and laws of nature, representing in the various kingdoms the life, 
birth, growth, death and resurrection of beings, are employed 
by preference. Such are the germination and growth of planum, 
the piiases of the course of the sun, the succession of the sea- 
sons, the phenomena of the rise and fall of the Nile, etc. Here. 
because of real resemblance and natural analogies, the fantagtie 
is abandoned. We observe a more intelligent choice of symbolic 
forms. This is an imagination which already knows how to reg- 
ulate and control itself, which shows greater calmness and reason. 

Here, then, appears a higher conciliation of idea and form, and 
at the same time an extraordinary tendency toward art ; an irre- 
sistible inclination which satisfies itself in a manner wholly sym- 
bolic indeed, but superior to preceding modes. This is the ten- 
dency proper towards art, and especially towards the figurative 
arts. Whence the necessity of finding and fashioning a form, an 
emblem which expresses the idea and may be subordinated to it ; 
of creating a work which reveals to spirit a general conception ; 
of presenting a spectacle which shows that these forms have been 
chosen designedly for the purpose of expressing profound ideas. 

This emblematic or symbolic combination may be effected in 
many ways. Number is the most abstract expression. And the 
symbolism of number* plays a very important role in Egyptian 
art. Sacred numbers recur incessantly in the stairways, the col- 
umns, etc. These are, then, symbolic figures traced in space, the 
windings of the labyrinth, sacred dances which represent the 
movements of the celestial bodies. On a higher plane is placeii 
the human form, already fashioned with greater perfection than 
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in India. A general symbol sums up the chief idea : it is the 
Phosnix^ which consumes itself and is bom again from its own 
ashes. 

In the myths which serve in transition, as those of Asia Min- 
or ; in the myth of Adonis mourned by Yenus, in that of Castor 
and Pollux, and in the fable of Proserpine, this idea of death 
and resurrection is. already very apparent. 

But above all it is Egypt that has symbolized the idea. Egypt 
is the land of the symbol. The problems, nevertheless, remain 
unsolved. The enigmas of Egyptian art were enigmas for the 
Egyptians themselves. Although in the Orient, the Egyptians 
are a genuinely artistic people. * They show an indefatigable ac- 
tivity directed toward satisfying this need of symbolic representr 
ation which torments them. But their monuments remain mys- 
terious and silent ; spirit has not yet found the form appropriate 
to it; it does not yet know how to speak the clear and intelligible 
language of the spirit. This is first of all an architectural peo- 
ple. It has channeled the soil, excavated lakes, and, in its in- 
stinct for art, it has raised to the light of day gigantic structures 
and executed beneath the ground works equally immense. Such 
was the occupation, the life of this people, which has covered 
the country with its monuments in greater number and more 
varied forms than can be found in any other region. 

If we characterize in a more precise manner the monuments of 
Egyptian art and penetrate their meaning, we discover the fol- 
lowing aspects : — 

1. The chief idea — the idea of death — is conceived as a moment 
or element of the life of spirit ; not as a principle of evil. This 
is the opposite of the Persian Dualism. It is, besides, no longer 
the absorption of beings into the Universal Being, as in the In- 
dian religion. The invisible preserves its existence and its per- 
sonality ] it preserves even its physical form. Whence the em- 
balmment and worship of the dead. Further, the imagination 
rises above this visible duration. It is with the Egyptians that 
for the first time in the world's history there appears the precise 
distinction between soul and body, together with the dogma of 
immortality. This idea is, nevertheless, still imperfect, for it ac- 
cords equal importance to the duration of the body and to that of 
the soul. 

Such is the conception which serves as the basis of Egyptian 
art and which is expressed under a multitude of symbolic forms* 
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It is in this idea that we must seek the meaning of works of 
Egyptian architecture : two worlds, the world of the living and 
that of the dead ; two architectures, the one upon the surface of 
the ground, the other subterranean. The labyrinths, the tombs, 
and above all the pyramids, represent this idea. 

The pyramid, image of symbolic art, is a species of envelope^ 
hewn in the form of a crystal, which conceals a mystic object, an 
invisible being. Whence also the external, superstitious side of 
worship, an excess difficult to avoid, the adoration of the divine 
principle in animals^ a gross worship which is no longer even 
Byrabolic. 

2. Hieroglyphics, another form of Egyptian art, is itself in 
great part symbolic because it reveals ideas by images borrowed 
from nature and which have some analogy with those ideas. 

3. But a defect becomes apparent especially in representations 
of the human form. Indeed, if in this form a mysterious and 
spiritual force reveals itself, this force is not true personality. 
The inner principle is wanting ; action and impulse come from 
without. Such are the statues of Memnon which are animated, 
have a voice, and give a sound only when struck by the rays of 
the sun. This is not the human voice which starts from within 
and resounds from the soul ; this free principle which animates 
the human form here remains concealed, enveloped, mute, with- 
out true spontaneity, and is animated only under the influence of 
nature. 

A superior form is that of the myth of Osiris, of the Egyptian 
god par excellence ; of that god which is begotten, is born, dies 
and is resuscitated. In this myth, which presents a variety of 
meanings, at once physical, historical, moral and religious or met- 
aphysical, is manifest the superiority of these conceptions over 
those of Indian art. 

In Egyptian art there is revealed in general a more profound, 
more spiritual and more moral character. The human form is no 
longer a simple abstract personification. Beligion and art en- 
deavor to become spiritualized ; they do not, indeed, attain to this 
end, but they comprehend and aspire after it. From this imper- 
fection arises the absence of freedom in the human form. The 
human figure remains still without expression, colossal, serious, 
petrified. Thus are explained those attitudes of the Egyptian 
statues, the arms stiff, pressed against the body, without grace, 
without movement and without life, but absorbed in a profound 
thought, and full of seriousness. 
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Whence also the complication of elements and symbols which 
intermingle and are reflected the one in the other ; this indicates 
at the same time freedom of spirit, but also an absence of clear- 
ness and of measare. Whence the obscure enigmatical charac- 
ters of these symbols, which have always been the despair of 
savants : enigmas even for the Egyptians themselves. These 
emblems contain a maltitnde of profound meanings. They stand 
there as a testimony of the fruitless efforts of the spirit to com- 
prehend itself; a symbolism full ol mysteries, a vast enigma rep- 
resented by a symbol which sums up all enigmas in one—the 
Sphinx. This enigma Egypt will propose to Greece, and it will 
be the problem of the religion and the philosophy of this people. 
The meaning of this enigma, never resolved and which yet ever 
incessantly resolves itself, is man,. Know thyself^svLCh is the 
maxim which Greece inscribed upon the front of her temples, the 
problem which she proposed to her sages as the very end of wis- 
dom. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Translated ft-om the Gennan of Immannel Kant by A. E. Kboboxb. 

Concerning the Stoppage^ Weakening, and Total Lose of our 

Sensuous Faculty. 

§24. The sensuous faculty can be weakened, stopped, or totally 
destroyed. Hence the conditions of drunkenness, sleep, fainting, 
seeming death, {asphyxia)^ and real death. 

Drunkenness is the unnatural condition caused by an impossi- 
bility to regulate our sensuous representations in accordance with 
the laws of experience, insofar as this impossibility is the effect 
of an article of diet taken in excess. 

Sleep, according to its verbal definition, is a condition of 

impossibility, on the part of a healthy man, to become conscious 

of perceptions through his external senses. We leave it to the 

physiologists to explain, if they can, by a real definition, this un- 

XI— 23 
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looseniDg, which is at the same time a regatheriDg of onr forces 
for new external sensuous perception, and by means of which 
man looks upon himself almost as new bom in this world, whilst 
it absorbs unconsciously, or unregretted, probably one-third part 
of our life. 

The unnatural condition of a benumbedness of our sensuous 
tools — which is followed, as its result, by a less degree of self- 
attention than belongs to our natural condition — is an analogon 
of drunkenness. Hence we call a man who is wakened from a 
deep sleep all of a sudden, drunk with sleep. He is not yet fully 
self-conscious. But even while awake it may chance that a sudden 
perplexity comes upon us, a difficulty to recollect what we ought 
to do in an unforeseen case ; and this can also be regarded as a 
stoppage of the ordinary and habitual use of our power of reflec- 
tion, a standing still in the play of our sensuous representations, 
of which we say : '^he has lost his self-possession " ; ^'he is out 
of himself, " (whether with joy or terror) ; " he is perplexed, 
dumbfounded, out of his wits," "he has lost the Tramontano^''^ 
&c. ; and this condition is to be regarded as a momentary fit of 
sleeping, which needs also a regathering of one's sensuous per- 
ceptions. When a person is in a state of violent, suddenly out- 
broken excitement, we say that he is out of himself, (in an ec- 
stasy, when he believes himself to be in a condition of spiritual 
contemplation), has no control of himself, and is lamed for some 
moments^ as it were, in the use of his external senses. 

§25. Fainting, which usually follows upon dizziness (a quickly, 
circulavly returning change of many dissimilar feelings, which 
passes the power of our taking mental hold of them) is a prelude 
of death. The total stoppage of all of these feelings is asphyxia, 
or seeming death, and can be distinguished from actual death 
so far as we can perceive externally, only by the result. Take 
the cases of people drowned, hung, or smothered by vapor or 
smoke. 



^Tramontano or T^ramoniana is the name of the North ^Star,.aod/}crc2f/* la 
tramontana, to lose the North Star (as the gukling star of seamen) signifies to 
lose one^s self-control. 

Take the case of a young, inexperienced man, who enters an unexpectedly 
Drilliant society (especially of ladies) and is at a loss how to begin a conversa- 
tion. It would be improper to begin witli newspaper talk, for no one could 
understand how he chanced to choose Just such a topic. But if he comes from 
out of doors, the weather is the best means of introduction, and if he is so 
bedulled as not to remember it, the Italians say : ^*He has lost his Tramonttno/* 
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No person can experience dying in his own case, — for to expe- 
rience something it is necessary to live — but only in the case of 
others. Whether it is painful we cannot tell from the rattling or 
convulsions of a dying person ; on the contrary, it seems rather 
to be a mere mechanical reaction of the vital force, and perhaps 
a gentle perception of our gradual liberation from all pain. The 
natural fear of death, which is inherent in all men, even the most 
unfortunate, or wise, is not, therefore, a shudder at dying, but, as 
Montaigne has justly observed, at the thought of having died, 
(that is, of being dead) which such a candidate of death supposes 
will haunt him even after he has died, because he looks upon the 
carcass, which no longer is himself, as nevertheless himself, and 
buried in a dismal grave, o& bumewhere else. This deception can- 
not be removed, since it is involved in the nature of thinking, as 
a speaking to and of one's self. The thought : I am notj can 
never exiit; for if I am not, I also cannot become conscious of 
the fact that I am not. I can very well fay : I am not healthy ; 
or can very well think similar piedicates negatively in legaid to 
myself, as we do whenever we think in terhis; but to negate the 
subject iteelf, when we epeak in the fiist peison,— in which case 
the subject annihilates itself— is a contradiction. 



Concerning Imagination,* 

§26. The power of imagination — (fatulfas imayinandi) — being a 
faculty of contemplating an object without its presence, is either 
productive— that is, a power of the original representation of the 
latter (fxhihitlo originaria) which, theiefoie, precedes any experi- 
ence, or reproductive {exhihitio derivatita)^ which brings back 
into the mind a previous empirical contemplation. Pure contem- 
plation of time and space belong to the former class; all others 
presuppose empirical contemplation, which, when connected with 
the conception of the object and thus becoming empirical cogni- 
tion, is called experience. The power of imagination, in-so-iar aa 

•The last sentence of the preceding section, especially, and the lirst part of 
this section, are of the utmost importance for the proper understanding of the 
so-called ^"Transcendental Philosophy" of Kant and Fichte. They form its 
comer stone, both in re/n&rd to the matter of that philosophy, and to its ter- 
minology, or technique. See Fichte^s ^'Science of Knowledge," on the Power 
of ProdttCtiYe Imagination. — Trana. 
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it also produces iavoluntary imaginations, is called phantasy. A 
person who is habituated to mistake the latter for the former, is 
called a fantastic person. To have in our sleep, which is a 
condition of health, an involuntary play of our imaginations, we 
call to dream. 

In other words, the power of imagination is either imngining 
(productive) or merely recalling (reproductive). This does not 
meiku, liowever, that the productive power of imagination is on 
that account creative^ and that it has the power to produce a 
sensuous representation (perception) which was never previously 
given to our sensuous faculty. On the contrary, we can always 
find out and show up the material of which it has made use. We 
can never make a person who has never seen amongst the seven 
colors the red one, comprehend the sensation of redness ; and to 
a person born blind we can never make understood the sensation 
of any color, even though it were a middle color, produced by 
the mixture of two other colors ; as, for instance, green; yellow 
and blue mixed together, form the color of green j but the power 
of imagination would never have the least representation of this 
color, if it had never seen it mixed. 

The same holds good in regard to each particular one of our 
five senses, namely, that the composition of their sensations can- 
not be produced by the power of imagination, but must originally 
be derived from the sensuous faculty. There are people who 
have no further provision made in their seeing faculty for the rep- 
resentations of light, than to see white or black ) men for whom, 
although they could see well, the whole visible world appears 
only as an engraving. In the same way there are more people 
than we know of or believe, who have a good^ nay, extraordina- 
rily acute hearing, but who have absolutely no ear at all for mu- 
sic; whose sense for tones, — not merely in order to imitate them 
(to sing) but also to distinguish them from mere sound — is utterly 
unsusceptible. It may be the same way with the representations 
of our tasting and smelling organs; that is, some persons may 
lack the sense to receive many specific impressions of these ob- 
jects of enjoyment ; and thus it may chance that one person be- 
lieves he understands another one on this subject, whereas the 
sensation of the former may be not only in degree but specifically 
and totally different from those of the other. There are persons 
who utterly lack the sense of smelling, who consider the sensa- 
tion of inhaling pure air through the nose to be smelling, and 
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hence can make nothing ont of any description made to tbem 
concerning that specific mode of sensuons impression. Bat where 
the sense of smelling is lacking the sense of taste is also pretty 
well absent, and to teach and arouse this sense, where it does not 
manifest itself, is labor thrown away. Hunger and the satisfy- 
ing of the appetite, however, are quite different from tasting. 

Although the power of imagination is thus ever so great an 
artist, nay enchanter, it is nevertheless not creative, but must 
gather the material of its productions from the senses. But these, 
according to what we have said above, are not nearly so univer- 
sally communicable as the conceptions of the understanding. 

It is true that we also, though improperly, sometimes call the 
receptivity for the representations of the power of imagination 
in their communication a sense, and that we say^ for instance: this 
man has no sense for such and such a thing. This, however, is 
not exactly an incapacity of the sense, but in part an incapacity 
of the understanding to grasp hold of communicated representa- 
tions and unite them in thinking. 

The man himself thinks nothing in what he says, and hence 
other people also do not understand him. He talks nonsense; 
but this defect is quite different from that of sense emptiness^ when 
a man pairs his thoughts together in such a manner that no one 
else knows what to make of them. The fact that the word sense 
(though only in the singular) is so often used as an equivalent to 
thought, nay^ perhaps even to characterize a higher grade than 
that of thought, and the reason why we say of some remarks : 
"they convey an extensive or profound *«we," and why we call a 
sound human understanding also common sense, and thereby, (in 
spite of the fact that this expression designates properly only 
the lowest grade of cognition^) place it on the highest grade : all 
this is caused by the power of imagination, which provides mat- 
ter for the understanding whereby to furnish its conceptions with 
a content (to obtain a cognition), and which by reason of the anal- 
ogy of its (fictitious) contemplations with actual perceptions, 
seems to give to the former reality. 



Concerning Certain Bodily Means of Exciting or Soothing the 

Power of Imagination, 

§27. I pass by in this section everything which is not means 
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for a purpose, but a natural consequence from the position where- 
in we may be placed, and through which our power of imagina* 
tion alone depriv^es us of our self-control. This includes the sen- 
sation of dizziness when we look down from the edge of a steep 
precipice (perhaps even from a small bridge which has no rail- 
ing), and seasickness. The plank upon which the man who feels 
himself to be weak-nerved, places his foot, would not All him 
with any fear if it lay flat on the earth ; but if it is merely a 
plank laid across a chasm, the thought of the mere possibility 
that he might make a false step is so potent, that the man in his 
attempt to cross gets into real danger. Seasickness — of which I 
myself have had an experience in a voyage from Pillau to Koen- 
igsberg, if, indeed, any one chooses to call it a sea voyage* — with 
its tendency to. vomit, arose in my case, as I believe to have ob- 
served, solely through the eyes. For when the ship began to 
roll, and I looked out of the cabin, my eyes caught now the low- 
ness and in the next moment the highness of the shore ; and the 
returning sinking after the mounting stirred up by means of the 
power of imagination, through the muscles of the bowels, an an- 
tiperistaltic movement on the part of the intestines. 

To excite or soothe the power of imagination, we have material 
means in the enjoyment of intoxicating substances; some of 
which . work as poisons, and weaken the vital force (cer- 
tain fungi, &c., the chica of the Peruvians, the ava of the South 
Sea Islands, opium, &c.;) while others operate as invigorating, or 
at least as stirring up our feelings, (such as fermented liquors, 
wine and beer, or their spirit distillation, brandy). But all of 
these are unnatural and artificial. A person who takes them in 
such excess that he cannot regulate for a while his sensuous per- 
ceptions in accordance with the laws of experience, is called 
drunken or intoxicated, and the act of voluntarily placing one^s 
self in this condition, is called ^'to get drunk." But all these 
means are intended to make man forget the burden which seems 
originally to rest on life. The extensive inclination to make use 
of these means, and their influence on the use of the understand- 
ing particularly, deserve to be specially treated in a pragmatic 
anthropology. 

All dumb intoxication, that is, all intoxication which does not 
enliven social intercourse and common interchange of thoughts, 

*As Kant never made a larger voyage in hi3 life, this courtesy of speech 
cu^ht certainly to be allowed him.— 7Va»«. 
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contains an abominable element ; for instance, the drankenness 
of opinm and brandy. Wine and beer — whereof the former is 
merely stimulating, while the other is more nourishing and pro- 
daces satiation like food — serve, on the other hand, to produce 
social intoxication ; though the following distinction is observa- 
ble: that whereas beer drinking bouts are more dreamy and ex- 
clusive, and at times even clownish and coarse, wine drinking 
feasts are joyous, loud and eloquent with wit. 

It is very true that intemperance in social drinking, if it goes 
so far as to befog the senses, is a naughtiness on the part of a 
man, not only in regard to the society with which he holds inter- 
course, but also in regard to his self-esteem, if he departs from 
that society staggering, or at least not with a sure step, or perhaps 
even hiccoughing. But much may also be said to soften a judg- 
ment on such a case of misbehavior, where the boundary line of 
«elf possession can so easily be forgotten and overstepped ; for, 
after all, the host desires only that the guest should go forth fully 
satisfied (ut conviva satur) from his social entertainment. 

Freedom from care, and along with it a sort of recklessness, 
which intoxication produces, are a deceptive feeling of increased 
vitality. The drunken man feels no longer the obstacles of life, 
which nature is always kept busy to subdue, (which also consti- 
tutes health), and is happy in his weakness, since nature is re- 
ally desirous to restore to him his life gradually by a gradual in- 
crease of his forces. Women, clergymen, and Jews rarely intox- 
icate themselves ; at any rate they carefully avoid the appear- 
ance of it, since they are weak before the law, and need caution, 
which absolutely requires soberness. For their external worth 
depends solely on the faith of others in their chastity, piety, and 
separatistic, law-abiding character. For, so far as the latter is 
concerned, it is evident that all separatists, — that is, all who sub- 
mit themselves not only to a public State law, but also to a par- 
ticular sectarian code — are specially exposed to the observation 
of the community wherein they live, and to close criticism ; see- 
ing that they are eccentric, and pretend to belong to a specially 
elect class of beings. Hence they can never afford to lose their 
self-control ; and intoxication, which takes away from them their 
circumspection, is a scandal to them. 

Ooncemiug Oato one of his stoical admirers says : ^^His vir- 
tue was strengthened by wine," virtus ejus incaluit mero ; and 
in speaking of the ancient Germans, a later writer remarks 
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'^They held their conneils of "war while drinking, in order that 
their resolutions might not he without force ; and reconsidered 
them when sober, in order that they might not be without pru- 
dence." 

Drinking loosens the tongue, (in vino disertus). But wine also 
opens the heart, and is a natural vehicle of a moral quality, viz : 
open-heartedness. To keep back one's thoughts is a choking 
state of mind for a pure heart, and jovial drinkers do not like to 
see any one very modeiate at their gatherings ; since such a per- 
son has the appearance of a spy, who has his eye open to the 
faults of others, while keeping his own defects concealed. 

Hume says that a companion who does not forget, is unpleas- 
ant to us ; and that the foolishness of one day must be forgotten 
to make room for that of another. Good-heartedness is always 
presupposed in this peimission which man has to go a little be- 
yond the boundary line of sobriety for a short time ; and hence 
the policy, which was set in motion a half a century ago, when 
Northern courts appointed ambassadors who could drink a great 
deal without getting drunk themselves, in order to pump out se- 
crets from the court to which they were accredited, or to use per- 
suasions unduly^ was treacherous. Happily it has vanished to- 
gether with the coarseness of the morals of that time, and an 
epistle of warning against that vice may, therefore, be likely 
enough superfluous in view of the moral culture of the present 
age. 

Whether we can discover at drinking bouts the character of 
the men who get drunk f I believe not. A new fluid has been 
mixed with the juices circulating in their veins, and their nerves 
have been stirred up in a novel manner, which does not reveal to 
us more clearly than we knew it before, their natural tempera- 
ment, but rather infuses them with another one. Hence one man 
who gets drunk grows amorous, another boastful, a third quar- 
relsome, a fourth (especially when he gets drunk on beer) senti- 
mental, soft-hearted, or even dumb. But all of them, when they 
have slept off their intoxication, and are reminded of their 
speeches on the preceding evening, are impelled to laugh at this 
curious state or misstate of their senses. 

§28. Originality (not imitated production) of the power of im- 
agination, is called genius, whenever it harmonizes with concep- 
tions; otherwise it ib fantastic. It is remarkable that we can- 
"^ot imagine a rational being to have any other form than the hu- 
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man form. It is tme that any other form would also be a sym- 
bol of a certain quality of man — a snake, for instance, of man's 
malicious slyness — but it would not represent the rational being 
itself. In this manner we people all other planets and stars in 
our imagination with human shapes ; although it is probable that 
they may be very differently shaped, according to the difference 
of the soil which bears and nourishes them^ and the elements 
whereof they are composed. All other shapes which we may 
give to rational beings are caricatures.* 

If the lack of a sense, for instance of sight, is an accident of 
birth, the maimed person cultivates another sense as much a& 
possible, to do vicarious duty for the missing one, and makes use 
of the productive power of imagination to a great extent. He 
tries, for instance, to make his mind obtain a notion of the form 
of external bodies by touching them ; or, if they are too large 
for the sense of touch (as, for instance, in the case of a house) 
by using another sense, let us say hearing, and thus to make 
space-extension comprehensible to himself by the echo of his 
voice from a remote corner of the room. If, however, a happy 
operation should at some time free him from his defect and open 
his organ for its proper expressions, he must first learn how to 
see and how to hear ; that is, he must try and subsume his per- 
ceptions under conceptions of this kind of objects. 

Conceptions of objects often lead us involuntarily to subordinate 
to them a self-created image by means of productive imagination* 
Thus when we read or hear spoken of the life and deeds of a 
man, who is great either in talents, merits or rank, we are gen- 
erally led to ascribe to him in thought also a correspondingly 
large figure, whereas our imagination clothes a gentle or soft 
character, whose description we read or listen to, in a small and 
pliant form. 

Not merely peasants, but even persons well enough acquainted 
with the world, find themselves at a loss, when the great hero, 
whom they had shaped out in accordance with the grandeur of 

•Hence the Holy Three^ an old man, a young man, and a bird (a dove) must 
be represented, not as actual figures, similar to their originals, but merely as 
symbols. The same is signified by the descending from and ascending to 
heaven. Whenever we desiie to supply images of sense to our conceptions ol 
rational beings, we cannot proceed otherwise than to anthropomorphize them;, 
happily or unhappily, according as the symbolic representation approaches 
the conception of the object itself. 
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his reputed deeds, is seen by them to be a little mannikin, and 
when, vice versa^ the delicate and gentle Hume is pointed out to 
them as a broad-shouldered man. Hence we should never strain 
our expectation of anything too severely, since the power of im- 
agination is naturally inclined to rise to the highest pitch. For 
actuality is always more limited than the idea, which serves as a 
model for the execution of the former. 

It is not advisable to laud a person whom we desire to intro- 
duce into society, too highly beforehand ; indeed, this may often 
be done merely with a malicious purpose ; to place the new-comer 
in a ridiculous position. For our power of imagination so in- 
creases the representation of that which is expected, that the 
person in question cannot fail to be lowered in comparison with 
the preconceived idea of his attainments. The same thing hap- 
pens when people announce a new novel, a drama, or anything of 
that kind, which belongs to a hjgher fashion, in an overwrought 
way; for the work so announced cannot fail to disappoint; nay, 
the mere having read a good drama weakens the impression of 
it6 representation. But if the work which was glorified in this 
way beforehand, turns out to be the very counterpart of what we 
were led to expect, the drama, if otherwise not pernicious, will 
excite the greatest laughter. 

Changeable shapes, put in motion, though they may have no 
significance in themselves that might attract us — such as the 
sparkling of a fire on the hearth, or the various twistings and 
foam-flo wings of a brook gliding over pebbles — entertain the 
power of imagination with a number of representations of quite 
a different kind. That is, your sense of seeing, for instance, is 
not so niuch affected by them^ as ought to be the case — and in 
the place of it, your mind occupies itself with reminiscences, &c.^ 
or loses itself in thought. Even music may put a poet or phi- 
losopher, indeed anyone, who does not listen to it with critical 
ears, into a mood, wherein everyone may hunt up or snatch at 
thought — according to his business or pet occupation — which he 
would never have caught so surely, if he had shut himself up 
alone in his room. The cause of this phenomenon seems to be 
this, that whenever one of our senses is led by a manifold, which 
in itself can excite no attention at all, to stray from attending to 
an object, which strikes the sense-nerve prominently, our power 
of thinking is not only relieved from a load, but also animated, 
in so far as it needs a power of imagination, specially exerted 
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and lasting, to sabordinate a material content to the conceptions of 
ifs understanding. 

The English BpectoAor tells of a lawyer who had a habit when 
pleading, of taking a piece of thread from his pocket and twisting 
it continnally around his finger. His cunning opponent had 
observed this, and secretly taken the thread out of his pocket, 
whereby the former was quite confounded, and spoke nothing 
but nonsense. Hence the phrase : ''He has lost the thread of 
his discourse." 



THE METHOD OF UNIVERSITY STUDY. 

Tnuislated from the German of F. W. J. voa Schellln^, by Ella S. Morgan. 

8eventh*Lecture — Upon Some of the Departments which are to be DiS' 
criminated from Philosophy — Particularly the Positive Sciences. 

The already mentioned antithesis between knowing and acting 
is to be considered as also applying to philosophy. This is by 
no means founded in the spirit of modem culture, it is a product 
of recent times, an immediate offspring of the well-known intel- 
lectual reaction. According to this tendency there is really no 
theoretical philosophy, only a practical one. Kant, in his theo- 
retical philosophy, after having reduced to mere ideas the idea of 
God, of the immortality of the soul, &c., and then on the other 
hand tried to give them a kind of authority in the moral senti- 
ment, these efforts express but the final successful attainment of 
complete freedom from ideas for which a pretended morality is 
supposed to be the equivalent. 

Morality is god-like sentiment, elevated above all concrete lim- 
itations, into the realm of the pure universal. Philosophy is a 
like elevation above ordinary life, and it is one with morality, 
not by subordination but by its essential internal equality. There 
is but one world which both aim to reflect as it is in the absolute, 
— knowing as knowing^ action as action. Hence the world of the 
latter is no less absolute in itself than the world of the former, 
and ethics is no less a speculative science than is theoretical 
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philosophy. Each particular duty corresponds to a particular 
idea and is a world for itself, as each species in nature has its 
archetype which it strives to approach as nearly as possible. 
Hence ethics cannot be conceived without the use of a priori 
ideas (^'constructive") any more than philosophy can. I am 
aware that a system of ethics in this sense does not yet exist, 
but the principles and elements of such a system lie in the 
acknowledged independence of philosophy. 

The ethical will becomes objective in universal freedom, which 
is itself only public morality. The explanation of this ethical 
organization is the same problem as the explanation of nature, 
and rests on speculative ideas. The separation between the ex- 
ternal and internal ethical unity must express itself by the dis- 
crepancy between philosophy and the solution of ideas. But so 
long as it is only evident weakness which belongs to the common 
understanding of men, no longer able to appear in its natural 
form, but under th/9 borrowed name of morality, so long is this 
impotent chorus merely the necessary accompaniment of the en- 
ergetic rhythm of the time, a concession to weakness. 

After the idea of morality has been long enough a merely neg- 
ative one, the work of revealing it in its positive forms will be- 
long to philosophy. The fear of speculation, the mentioned 
preference to leave the merely theoretical for the practical, 
causes the same shallowness in action as in knowing. The study 
of strictly theoretical philosophy makes one most immediately 
acquainted with ideas, and ideas alone give emphasis and ethical 
importance to action. 

I mention still another external contrast in which philosophy 
has been placed — to-wit : in contrast with religion. Not in the 
sense in which in former times reason and faith were placed in 
opposition, but in one of more recent origin, according to which 
religion as pure intuition of the infinite is opposed to philoso- 
phy, which as science proceeds from a necessary identity with 
the infinite. We will first seek to make this antithesis plain in 
order to discover what purpose it is designed to serve. 

That philosophy^ according to its essence, is a wholly uncon- 
ditioned^ independent science, and nowhere loses this indepen- 
dence, is an assertion often made. It knows no transition from 
infinite to finite, and rests entirely upon the possibility of com- 
prehending the particular in the universal and the universal in 
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the particalar, which is the foundation of the theory of ideas. 
*' But the very fact that the philosopher expounds 
through the Absolute and does not intuitively perceive each in 
the other immediaiely^ as though one by nature, presupposes 
a precedent differentiation, a breaking up of identity." Accord- 
ing to this definition the highest condition of the mind in respect 
to the Absolute would be as nearly as possible an unconscious 
brooding, or a state of perfect innocence, in which that ^^ intui* 
tion " would not even comprehend iteelf as religion, since th 
would imply reflection and a lapse out of the ** identity." 

Hence after philosophy has re-established the idea of the^ab- 
solute, freed from the limitation of subjectivity, and has endeav- 
ored to present it in objective forms as far as possible, the men- 
tioned religious standpoint is seized as a new and at the same 
time the last resort of the subjective tendency to disparage sci- 
ence because it has universal validity, and in a word because it 
is science. It is no wonder that in an age when a certain dile- 
tanteism has spread over almost all subjects, even the most sa- 
cred could not escape, and that this kind of incapacity (to know) 
or unwillingness (to know) retreats to religion in order to avoid 
further demands on it. 

Praise to those who proclaim anew* the nature of religion, who 
have presented it with life and energy^ and asserted its indepen- 
dence of ethics and philosophy ! If they desire that religion 
shall not be attained by philosophy, on the same grounds they 
must wish that religion should not lead to philosophy or stand 
in its place. That which can be gained independent of every 
objective means is that harmony with itself which becomes inter- 
nal beauty, but to represent this beauty objectively, be it Jn sci- 
ence or in art, is a very different problem from that of mere sub- 
jective generality. Hence those who mistake the praiseworthy 
striving after this harmony, or even the deeply-felt need of it, for 
the ability to reveal it externally without that higher condition, 
will prove rather the longing after poetry and philosophy than 
poetry and philosophy themselves ; and will tend in both toward 
mere formlessness, and will repudiate all system in philosophy 
which they are incapable of creating or of understanding sym- 
bolically. 

Therefore poetry and philosophy^ which opposes another kind 
of dilettanteism, are alike in this that both must give an image of 
the world, originated in and by itself. The majority of people 
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consider a mere social picture of the world sufficient equipment 
for art and for the expression of its eternal ideas, which,' how- 
ever, is far better in comparison than those who without the least 
experience of the world, with the innocence of children, write 
melancholy poetry. In poetry even more generally than in phi- 
losophy, empiricism is a ruling force. Those whom perhaps 
some accident has taught that all art begins and ends in the con- 
templation of nature and the universe, take, in accordance with 
this idea, the particular phenomena or even the peculiarities of 
things for nature, and imagine that they comprehend their inhe- 
rent poetry most completely by making them into allegories of 
emotions and states of feeling, by which is evident that neither 
empiricism nor subjectivity receive their complete due. 

In the highest science all is one, and originally bound together. 
Kature and God, science and art^ religion and poetry, and as it 
cancels all antitheses in itself, so neither has it anything opposed 
to it in reality except the unscientific spirit which empiricism, or 
a shallow dilettanteism, without plan or seriousness, may create. 

Philosophy is the immediate presentation and the science of 
archetypal knowing itself, but it is this only ideally, not really. 
Could intelligence in one act of knowing really comprehend the 
absolute whole as a system perfect in all its parts, it would 
thereby cease to be finite, it would comprehend all as actually 
one, and consequently nothing as definite and particular. 

The real (practical) presentation of archetypal knowing is all 
other knowing, but in the latter abstraction and separation pre- 
vail, and it can never become one in the individual, but in the 
race alone, and even here only for an intellectual perception 
which perceives infinite progress as in the present. 

It is now plain to all that the becoming real of an idea in con- 
tinuous progress so that the whole (though never any isolated 
point) is coincident with [adequate to or corresponds to] the idea^ 
would express itself as hislory. History is neither a process 
which conforms to the laws of the intellect and is subordinated 
to the idea, nor is it on the other hand a purely lawless proced- 
ure, but it is that which unites necessity in the whole with the 
appearance of freedom in the particular. Hence actual knowing, 
being successive revelation of archetypal knowing, has a historic 
side, and in so far as all history depends on the realization of an 
external organism as the expression of ideas, so science also has 
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the necessary teodency to seek an objective appearance and ex- 
ternal existence. 

This external appearance can only be a copy of the internal 
organism of archetypal knowing itself, and consequently of phi- 
losophy, with this difference, that the former presents as separa- 
ted what in the latter is one. 

Accordingly we have first of all to deduce the internal type of 
philosophy from the common source of form and matter, in order 
to determine, in harmony with it, the form of an external organ- 
ism in which knowing becomes truly objective [has external re- 
ality corresponding to it]. 

Pure absoluteness in itself is necessarily also pure identity, 
but the absolute form of this identity is to be in it«elf sub specie 
ceternitatis subject and object — this we may presuppose as already 
proved. Neither the subjective nor objective as such in this 
external act of cognition is the absolute, but that which is the 
identical essence in both and which therefore cannot be affected 
by any difference whatever. The same identical essence is in 
that which we may call the objective side of that absolute pro- 
duction [creation] as ideality in reality, and in that which forms 
the subjective side as reality in ideality, so that in each is posi- 
ted the same subject-objectivity and the whole nature of the ab- 
solute, in the absolute form. 

If we now designate these two sides as two unities, the abso- 
lute in itself is neither the one nor the other of them, for it is the 
identity, the identical essence of each and hence of both, and 
consequently both are in the absolute,'although not in a manner 
to be distinguished since in both form and essence are the same. 

Conceiving the absolute as that which is in itself pure identity, 
but also at the same time the necessary essence of both unities, 
we have then conceived the absolute point of indifference of form 
and of essence, the point from which all science and knowledge 
proceed. 

Each of the two unities is in the absolute what the other is. 
But as the essential unity of both is the character of the abso- 
luteness itself, so, of the same necessity, both appear in the not* 
absolute as not one and as different. For suppose that in the 
phenomenal world only one were distinguished, this one would 
be the only one in the absolute, and exclusive of the opposite, and 
consequently itself not absolute, which is contrary to the sup- 
position. 
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Hence both are differentiated for the phenomenon necessarily, 
just as the absolute life of the sphere is expressed by two rela- 
tively differing foci. Form which in the absolate was one and 
the same as essence, is discriminated as form. In the former as 
reflection of the eternal unity into diversity, of infinitude into 
finitude. This is the form of nature^ which as it appears is at 
all times only a moment or point of departure in the eternal act 
of the reflection of identity in difference. Considered purely in 
itself it is the unity through which things or ideas withdraw from 
identity as their centre and are in themselves. Hence the nature 
side is in itself only the one side of all things. 

The form of the other unity is discriminated as the reflection 
of the multiplicity into unity, of finitude into infinitude, and is 
the side of the ideal or spiritual world. This considered purely 
in itself is the unity whereby things return to identity as their 
centre and are in the Infinite as they are in themselves in the 
former. 

Philosophy looks at the two unities only in the absolute, hence 
only in ideal, not in real antithesis. Its necessary function is to 
-exhibit the absolute central-point equally in the two relative 
points, and vice versa. This fundamental form which prevails in 
the whole of its science is necessarily repeated in the particular 
sciences. 

'Sow it is this internal organism of archetypal knowing and of 
philosophy which must be expressed in the external whole of the 
sciences, and by separation and combination of the same, form 
one body. 

All objectivation of knowing takes place only by action, which 
again expresses itself externally by ideal products. The most 
universal of these is the State, formed, as has already been re- 
marked, after the archetype of the world of ideas. But since 
the State is a knowing objectified, (world of ideas) or knowledge, 
it also comprehends within itself an external organism for know- 
ing as such, that is an ideal and intellectual State. But the sci- 
ences, as far as they obtain objectivity by or in relation to the 
State, are called positive sciences. The transition to objectivity 
necessarily implies the general isolation of the sciences into par> 
ticular ones, since they are one only in archetypal knowing. But 
again the external scheme of their isolation and of their union, 
must be designed according to the image of the internal nature 
of philosophy. Kow this depends chiefly on three points : the 
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absolute point of indifference, in which the real and ideal world 
is perceived as one, and on the two merely relative or ideal oppo- 
sites, of which one is the absolute expressed in the real, and the 
centre of the real world, the other the absolute expressed in the 
ideal and the centre of the ideal world. Hence tha external or- 
ganism of knowing will rest chiefly upon three distinct sciences, 
which are nevertheless externally united. 

The first, which exhibits the point of absolute indifference ob- 
jectively, will be the immediate science of the absolute and di- 
vine Being: that is, theology. 

Of the other two, that which takes the real side of philosophy 
and exhibits it externally^ will be the science of nature ; and not 
merely in so far as the latter is limited to the science of or- 
ganism — but also the science of organism, hence of medicine, 
since it is only in relation to the science of organism that it can 
be a positive science — as will be more clearly shown at some fu- 
ture time. 

That which makes objective the ideal side of philosophy as 
isolated, is generally the sciencef of history, and, in so far as its 
principal work is the formation of law, the science of Bight or 
Jurisprudence. 

In. so far as the sciences attain actual objective existence 
through and in the State, and become a power, the organizations 
for them in particular are called faculties. Let us notice what is 
necessary in their relations among themselves, especially since 
Kant in his ^^ War of the Faculties" seems to have considered the 
question from a very one-sided point of view. It is^evident that 
theology as the science in which the innermost nature of phi- 
losophy is objectified, must be the first and highest. In so far 
as the ideal is the higher potency of the real, it follows that the 
juristic faculty must precede the medical. But in regard to phi- 
losophy I maintain that there is no such faculty and can be none, 
the simple proof of which is, that that which is all cannot for 
that very reason be anything in particular. 

It is philosophy itself which becomes objective in the three 
positive sciences, but no one of them objectifies it in^its totality. 
Art alone is the true objectivity of philosophy as a whole, hence 
there could not be a philosophic art, but only a faculty *of arts. 
But the arts can never be privileged or limited by an external 
power, nor by the State. Hence there can be only free organiza- 
XI— 24 
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lions for art. In the older universities this was the meaning of 
what is now the so-called philosophic faculty, which was form- 
erly named collegium artium, and the members of which were 
called artists. This difference between the philosophical fieiculty 
and the others is preserved down to the present day, for the for- 
mer does not, like the latter, create privileged masters {doctorea) 
who are at the same time subject to State duty, but it creates 
teachers {magistri) of the free arts. 

As a proof of the above assertion we may notice the fact that 
where philosophical faculties have not considered themselves in 
accordance with their first characteristic, free organizations [col- 
leges] for the promotion of art, and the special spirit of frater- 
nity prevailed in them, they became an object of general scorn 
and caricature, whereas their vocation entitled them to universal 
esteem. 

It is generally conceded that theology and jurisprudence have 
a positive side. It is more difficult to demonstrate the same of 
natural science. Kature is archetypal knowing that has become 
objective and is in repose, beginning and ending in itself; its law 
is finitude, as that of history is infinitude. Here therefore the 
historical element of knowing does not come into being in the 
objects of nature in and for itself, but is subjective. Kature acts 
always in its integrity and with evident necessity, and so far as a 
particular action or event as such is to be posited in nature, it 
must occur through the determination of the subject. Such a 
determining of nature to action, under certain conditions and to 
the exclusion of others, is what is called experiment This gives 
a historical side to the science of nature, since it is an event 
caused, the witness of which is the one who caused it. Still nei- 
ther in this sense has natural science that external existence 
which, for instance, jurisprudence has, consequently it is reck- 
oned among the positive sciences only so far as the knowing be- 
comes an external and public duty, and this is the case only in 
medicine. 

We here have the whole body of the positive sciences in con- 
trast with philosophy, and the antagonism of absolute and his- 
torical knowing to its fullest extent. What has been said in pre- 
vious lectures of the treatment of all special departments of 
science in the spirit of the Totality, must now be subjected to the 
test of practicability, and its possibility justified accordingly. 
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" I AM THAT I AM : " 

An Interpretation and a Summary, 

By J. Hutchison Stirling. 

I never was, nor will be, but I Am ; 

And all that was, or will be, is but Me. 

Here is the mysterj-, and here the veil 

That never was by mortal man uplift. 

Attend ! — there iSy and that there is, is but 

The one necessity, the eternal must : 

Matter that, starred into itself, is Form, 

And Form that, struck, even as a crystal struck, 

Is matter. Scattered so, the grains are black 

And many, but the diamond is one 

Invisible. Transparent or opaque 

The spicula, according to its turn. 

Circumference and centre are but one ; 

What t«, must belly into meaning, — else 

Be blank nothing. Webs are the one of two 

That cross, and difference is identity. 

I see myself into the universe 

Eclipsing back to me. Within myself 

I am the rich solution of myself. 

Solvent and solvend both. Yea, J am one ; 

But my own ratio fills me, which, secerned 

Apart from me, is no more me, but mine — 

The world ! — even externality in play I 

One absolute proportion is the whole, 

One sole relation, whose correlatives 

Are at once the multitudinous vast 

And unity, — finite and infinite, — 

Matter and mind, — the creature and his God.. 

My act is object^ as the shadow held 

In pulsing of my diamond wheels. 

I am — I am — I am that I am. 

And you that come, you have my riches all 

In fee. But Externality is blind, 

Lawless in law. Be thou but me, and then 
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The steps are but the steps, slippery their selves 
And in themselves of no account. Enjoy 
Thou me, and let my will be thine alone. 
Herein is peace divine, and the great life 

That is the all : Shakespeare and Socrates, 

And poets old^ prophets and saintly priests, 
The woods, the sea, the glory of the stars, 
Man and the life of man, in streets, in fields, 
Children and the woman by the hearth — Love ! 
Nor doubt but He, Jesus of Nazareth, 
Will make thee sweet in life, and in death mine. 
Gome thou to me through Him ! come thou in prayer- 
Come, when thy heart is weak and fails thee. Come ! 
Brute is the world in externality, 
And blind, still stumbling in contingency ; 
But I, even I, am Lord : I will control 
The monstrous masses as they wheel, and check 
Them there, and smooth the pillow for thy head, — 
Make thou thyself but mine — but me — in Prayer I 



OP THE DOGMATIC PROOFS OF THE IMMOETALITY 

OF THE HUMAN ' SOUL. 

TransUted ftrom the German of Karl Friedrich GoeBchel, by T. B. Vxcxbot. 

Hitherto we have examined the historical traditional proofs 
for immortality, and have seen how they are developed from one 
another and follow one upon another. From step to step we 
have seen how they complete and fulfil, transform and penetrate 
the conception underlying them as a ground, and at the same 
time complete and perfect it and raise it to an adequate form. In 
order to point out in a word the progress of this proof, according 
to its growing content, it can be said that it advances from the 
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immortality of the human soul to immortality itself. For its 
way is this that it pursues the immortality of the human soul 
first in its objective and secondly in its subjective relation, until 
it finally, in the ontological proof, grasps the unity of both of 
the hitherto one-sided notions, and hence of the true idea itself. 
It is not without good reason that the immortality of the human 
soul, or the personal persistence of man without qualification is 
briefly named immortality, and under immortality everywhere 
nothing else is understood but the immortality of the human 
soul. For so much is already clear : that the conception of im- 
mortality applies only to self consciousness, only to the per- 
son, and includes personality in itself, since everything else is 
indifferent to it; since personality consists even in this, to be 
other, to be also the non-self^ hence in its nature change is an- 
nulled, and just for this reason it finds its general self-preserva- 
tion in phenomena that continually present new phases. Fur- 
ther discussions concerning the inner agreement of the proofs of 
immortality will be brought up further on. 

We have moreover seen how the proofs of immortality thus 
far presented correspond throughout to the proofs for the exist- 
ence of Ood, and how both spheres, member for member, are 
connected. 

In the first proof, God, like the soul, was objective j consequently 
he was inferred from, just as the duration of the soul is inferred 
from its simplicity. As the existence of Ood as opposed to the 
contingent existence of the world, reveals itself in its necessity ^ 
so also the necessity of its persistence is revealed also in the 
contingent existence of the soul ; the soul cannot be destroyed. 
Again, in the second proof, Ood like the soul was subject, conse- 
quently it, as the principle determining things according to a 
purpose, is the absolute reason, the soul as determined to this infi- 
nite purpose^ is the created reason, which, as such, as reflected- 
into-self, is infinite, since an internality is attained by it in the 
form of reason. In the third proof, Ood like the soul is the true 
ideal itself; Ood the creating, the soul the created; existence 
and internality is apprehended in it, hence it is actual, and in 
consequence this reality is imperishable. It is so nevertheless 
with this difference, that Ood is actual, while on the contrary, 
the finite spirit becomes actual, that is, it persists. With Ood is 
the eternal now, with man the becoming, that is, the future. 

With the accession of power the soul becomes a being, more 
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definitely an objective somewhat, and external being is ascribed 
to the Bonl as persisting. Upon this already rests the first, im- 
mediate, yet crude notion, which conceives the soul as a thing^ 
as an external individual, like a stone which one picks up in or- 
der to examine its properties. With this, however, the further 
stages in the development of the proof already mentioned are not 
excluded. 

In like manner in the second proofs with the accession of Bea- 
fion, a subjective internal being with progressive development is 
ascribed to the soul. This is itself a progress in the more defi- 
nite knowledge of the soul, but this internality is, as yet, only 
the antithesis of an objective world. Since it always refers to 
the future^ it belongs to the sensuous phase of thought, although 
the imagination struggles with the forces of externality because 
it feels itself hampered by it. In the third proof, finally the soul 
attains to its actuality through an insight into its nature, hence 
to the true character of its persistence ; but this truth is yet so 
fiar only a formal one, inasmuch as thought as yet only in/en its 
existence, and its complete actuality. And furthermore this 
proof does not belong here, inasmuch as the unity of thought 
and being upon which the proof rests is first a mere assumption, 
just as also the unity of the soul and of life itself, upon which 
actuality depends, is a mere assumption in this proof. 

Hitherto the complete resemblance of the theological and psy- 
chological processes of proof have also verified themselves from 
step to step. But now a difference between these proofs pre- 
sents itself. It is evident that there can be no question of the 
difference between the objects of these proofs, for this is acknowl- 
edged from the beginning. Without this real difference we 
could not speak of their resemblance. But there is also in the 
development of the proofs themselves, more than one difference 
to be pointed out. 

The first difference is this, that the theological proof conducts 
us to God's existence, and infers the existence of an absolute 
spirit. On the other hand, in the psychological province, the ex- 
istence of a finite spirit is the fact from which we start, and upon 
which we base our argument to prove the eternal duration of this 
existence. It is evident therefore, that the premises from which 
we start and the conclusion at which we arrive, are different in 
the two proofe. But this difference vanishes if we leave words 
and take up the consideration of the subject itself. As regards 
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the starting point, it is properly the existence of Ood, his exter- 
nal existence in the world, from which the two first theological 
proofs start; otherwise it would be impossible to reach the di- 
vine existence. The existence of Ood is his external being, bat 
he according to his nature is not external. The existence of Ctod 
is consequently in this externality nothing else than the antithe- 
sis of absolute spirit, that is to say, the world, whose existence 
was the premise from which we started. As regards the conclu- 
6ion or the goal of the theological proof, it is, properly speaking, 
not the existence, but the actuality of Ood. From his existence, 
from his externalization, which is the world, inferences are made 
to his absolute reality, to the actuality — the idea. 

So also in the psychological scope. From the immediate ex- 
istence of the soul, in which the soul itself is not yet developed 
into identity with itself, its truth and actuality are deduced, in 
which the soul at last becomes identified with itself, or at 
least from step to step seeks to become like itself, [i. e., 
to realize its ideal self]. This reality of the soul is 
expressed as becoming, hence as persistence or as immortal- 
ity. Without this persistence, which first of all is posited 
in the future, the actuality of the soul is not thinkable, for actu- 
■ality is precisely this, not only to be now, but to be [in all time]. 
Herein the first seeming difference is again cancelled. 

The second difference consists in this, that the third proof, in 
60 far as it relates to Ood, from the conception of Ood, in so far 
as it on the contrary points towards the immortality of the soul, 
does not arise from the conception of the soul but from the con- 
•ception of persistence. But it does not remain here as differ- 
ent; for, in the first case, it is really the conception of ab- 
solute spirit, to whose perfection eicistence belongs ; and in the 
second place, it is the conception of finite spirit for whose per- 
fection infinite persistence is required. Therefore in the capac- 
ity for improvement there lies also the necessity of persistence 
in such a manner in the finite spirit that it cannot think the con- 
trary, as it cannot exist. With this the second difference is also 
removed. 

A third difference could be found in this, that the discussions 
about the essence and qualities of the soul, precede the proofs for 
the immortality of the human soul, while the discussions about 
the being and attributes of the first cause in his existence seem 
to follow the proof for the existence of Ood. 
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The objective immateriality (simplicity, indivisibility), the sub- 
jective infinitude of the soul, and the conception of persistence 
are there first established, in order that persistence may be de- 
duced from it. Here first, on the contrary, existence seems to 
be proved, before we can further deduce from it Omnipotence, 
Wisdom and Love. But we need to examine seriously the if 
and the how^ or the that and the what^ to separate existence and 
its attributes, in order to convince ourselves of its insepara- 
bleness. One inquiry presupposes the other, and goes hand in 
hand with it. The third difference vanishes also herewith 
without further discussion. 

We shall further on be able more definitely to enter upon the 
investigation which concerns the discussion of the divine beings 
in order to compare more accurately also the phases in the 
proofs for the divine being with those for human immortality 
developing themselves differently to the same end. 

So much for the present about the internal affinity of both 
series of proof. The further consideration of these and of the 
arrangement of individual, separate proofs, is postponed for the 
present. 

On the contrary it is now asked whether and in how far with 
the three previously considered proofs for immortality as laid 
down in the history of thought, the whole realm of proof on this 
subject is exhausted in this, or whether there are more proofs to 
be found: whether thought in so far as the same consists of 
proofs, has with this been exhausted, or whether yet other modes 
of proof are accessible. 

The historical proof has already been mentioned in the intro- 
duction, hence it is here excluded. We shall later consider its 
proper position. 

Aside from this we have already seen that the many proofs in 
the third have one origin. In the third all were transfigured to- 
gether. Herewith multiplicity is finally disposed of. We cannot 
yet exactly see which way is left after the soul has been consid- 
ered in two aspects, and finally from its total idea — in order to 
attain to the conviction of its persistence. 

We have also moreover further seen that within each sphere of 
proof definite steps [develope themselves from one another, to 
which yet an indefinite multitude of different modes of view and 
inferences are joined. Add to this, that within the same proofs 
not only their different stages but also the different proofs join 
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-and intermingle, and by this the number of proofs is still in- 
creased, until finally a countless multitude pf the most different 
views arise, regarding which it may be said, that they conflict 
among themselves without final disentanglement, clearing up^ 
and unification. 

It would be even as instructive as it is interesting to hunt up 
and examine the whole literature of this discipline in ancient 
and modern times in consecutive order, to the end that we might 
discover the confirmation of what has been said, in most won- 
derful colorings. It lies also in the immediate human interest of 
the doctrine that its literature is broader and more copious than 
any other. Up to the latest times, popular philosophy has 
poured into it all her fancies, opinions, purposes, feelings and 
convictions. Greek philosophy, especially that of Plato and Ar- 
istotle, had already attained such extension in the Neo-Platonic 
and Scholastic, as well as in modem philosophy, particularly 
that of Descartes and Spinoza, and that of the following centu- 
ries, that it scarcely availed to subordinate its material and to 
retain the widening stream in its channel. However, the sphere 
of proof itself is completely exhausted in the three branches be- 
fore mentioned. 

Thus Marsilius Ficinus, in the fifth book of his Platonic The- 
ology, enumerates fifteen grounds for immoilality, and again in 
the seventh book ten grounds for the immateriality of the hu- 
man soul, from which again immortality is derived. To these 
fifteen proofs the most important of the first sphere of proofs 
'belong: 

(The soul) Anima (1) per se movetur et in circulum, (2) stat 
per substantiam — manet licet moveatur, — (3) materise dominatur, 
(4) est a materia libera, (5) individua, (6) esse suum habet in sua 
essentia, (7) esse proprium habet et nunquam a sua forma disce- 
dit, (8) sibi per se convenit esse, nam quod sibi hseret per se, non 
separatur a se ipso, (9) non componitur ex aliqua potentia, in 
quam possit resolvi, (10) non habet in se potentiam ad non esse. 

But these judgments extend over, in part, to the higher spheres^ 
for example, the tenth into the third : it is generally more easy in 
most propositions to reduce all distinctions to the dead level of 
tautology than to define properly the difference. As the soul 
per se est, stat, movetur, so is it also (11) per se vita, with which 
the idea of the soul itself approaches the second cycle of proof:- 
here belong also more or less the further characteristics, as (12) 
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hseret divinis, (13) per se refertur ad Deum (14) esse a Deo 
accipit Bine medio, by which the Bystem of Greationism of the 
60ul Ib acknowledged against Tradncianism. On the contrary, it 
belongs to the third sphere of proof, if it is stated as follows : 
(15) vita prsestantior est corpore, (for it is added to it): corpus 
ipsum nnnqnam desinit esse corpus, quauto minus vita, quae est 
per se ? The self-less remains what it is, how much more the 
self? So also Baymond of Sabund in his natural theology, 
(tit. 207), finds five grounds for the immortality of the human 
eoul, but he himself reduces them to three relations. By com- 
paring man to other creatures, in reference to others, in relation 
to the external world, the soul is nothing else but simple : this is 
one. By comparing man to Ood, according to its divine charac- 
teristic, the soul is immortal, (1) because the soul can be under 
obligation to the immortal and infinite Ood, (2) because to Ood 
alone glory, to man usefulness; the human soul is the casket, in 
which Ood glorifies himself, and (3) from the nature of liberty, 
which requires recompense : this is the second. By comparing 
man to himself, in relation to himself, is the soul immortal, be- 
•cause persistence is inherent in it, for a thing lasts as long as its 
function : this means, speculatively expressed, nothing else than 
that self-consciousness and Ctod-consciousness as a unity (not 
^sameness) essentially dwells in the soul ; this is the third. From 
this likewise the position and consequent order of these three re- 
lations are justified, in which we consequently again recognize 
our three proofs in the previously considered succession. In 
general we may say, besides, of such categories of relation, that ' 
they lack not only the adequate categories of thinking, but 
also the characteristic categories of being, hence they, limited 
to the category of relation, come into an uncertain fluctuation, 
and cannot take up into themselves their chosen content. 

So much the more important however are the discussions in 
the patristic and scholastic philosophy concerning the cardinal 
question, whether the soul is vitality or vitalized, that is, whether 
ihd soul is life itself or the effect of life, and in how far it could 
be life itself although created. These discussions are important, 
43ince the immortality of the soul rests upon them. So says St 
Ambrose (Specul. Naturale, lib. 24, c. 14), and St. Vincent re- 
peats it in connection with the opposing grounds. 

The soul is incapable of death, since it is life, and through this 
is the contrary of death. The soul is the life of the body and its 
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own life, nor is it Busceptible of death, jast as heat cannot per- 
mit snow, nor light darkness. But just for this reason it is 
asked, whether the soul is independent life : the discussions on 
this touch throughout all three spheres of proof. In the 
first stage, independence is maintained as objective simplicity ; in 
the second this abstraction is denied and the soul subsists only 
through its relation to God, until finally in the third stage both 
moments grow together into a concrete unity, and the independ- 
ent persistence mediates itself as constantly progressive creation. 

Everywhere we are led back to this triplicity of proof. The 
triplicity is this, in which the infinite multiplicity completes 
itself; in which the difference in the two is made clear, that is, 
the infinite multiplicity is once for all overcome, and is hence me- 
diated to a unity. Also the history of thought appears to us to 
point to no fourth proof. 

It need not be regarded as inappropriate here, to consult 
poetry also, for poetry is the mirror in which all thoughts 
of the time concenter and are refiected, and as rays of light, 
break up into the manifold. The proper object of poetry is 
man in all his relations and circumstances. The immortality 
of man has more than once been the particular subject of 
didactic poems. Italy has her Palearius in Latin; England 
has her Browne in Latin (Isaak Hawkins Browne) and her 
Sir John Davies in English. France has her Polignac in Latin 
and her Delille in French. Nor has Germany remained silent. 

Palearius found his death in fire at the stake, and his 
immortality in his poem. As Lucretius' Ode to Nature closes 
the olden time, so the poem of Aonius Palearius closes medieeval 
times. In him we can see, as in a mirror, the various proofs 
passing in panoramic view before us. In the first book the exis- 
tence of the eternal (xodhead in his trinity is shown, for upon the 
eternity of God depends the immortality of man, since human 
personality depends upon absolute personality. The second book 
makes clear the distinction between soul and mind [anima and 
nien«]. We see the mind increase and diminish with the body; 
but the soul persists amid the change. The soul power is 
the same in youth and age, always and everywhere distributing 
itself through the whole body, nothing is mixed, nothing is con- 
creted from the elements. 

The soul is the reflection-into-itself ; consequently externality 
is removed. '* Betnrning again and again, she measures her cir- 
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cle or orbit ; capable of cognizing Ood, the eternal, she lives a 
Gk>d-like life, repeating in herself color, and form, and features." 
She affirms her difference from the body, as well as her dominion 
over it: " We see how the soul rules over the entire body." Yea, 
she is mightiest when she, frees herself from the body! 

" Do you not see that the more the soul frees herself from the 
body, the more mightily she prevails ? And as she mounts the 
ether to the upper world without a leader, she trusts in herself, 
and breaks to pieces the fetters of the body and the dark 
prison. 

She is nothing whatever external, and hence cannot go out into 
anything external. She cannot lose herself. " Tell me, whither 
does the soul then go, and whither does she depart when she ex- 



pires ? " 

She can see what no eye sees, i. e., she can think, conceive, 
comprehend the universal. 

" Do you not also see what the perception of things signifies?" 
She can even comprehend the contradictory. "Add to this also 
that what are in constant strife among themselves have not the 
power to strive against the soul : what one calls cold and the 
other hot, she presently comprehends both in one." 

The soul can comprehend the infinite : " How could that which 
grasps and measures the infinite, be finite and go to ruin in deathf " 

The soul can enter everything, permeate everything : " Yea, 
she forms herself, and expresses herself in every form, and as 
the father of all things, she permeates all things." 

To this is to be added her longing after imperishability. " For 
such longing is not inserted in vain in human desire." Therefore 
nothing could be so wretched as the highest work of creation, if 
she should nevertheless be destined to dissolution. 

"Alas ! if the last glimmer of life despoils everything, how un- 
happy would mankind be! It would be cruel injustice, not a 
sweet nourisher, but spiteful fatality." 

But her infinite speed is also a warrant lor her infinity, through 
which she is able at once to wander through all time and space : 
What is quicker than thought? 

"The soul wanders through all pathways, she investigates 
everything, she measures everything in her flight, much quicker 
than a swift current of air. See ! now she hastens to the shores 
where the sun sinks into the ocean, now to the treasures and peo- 
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pies of the East. She wanders through all lands and the tra<^k- 
less wastes of the sea, through the air and the skies." 

The soul penetrates the future, since the future belongs to her. 

^^ The power is not mortal which is thus able to know the fu- 
ture." 

The last is also this, — and of this the third book treats — that 
the future as righteousness, for the restoration of justice, with 
which this life closes as with a discord, is demanded in a manner 
that cannot be refused. 

^' What is determined to him as wages certainly awaits this in 
the fixed order of certain penalty. This is justice, as God 
the requiter administers it. For right as it is here adminis- 
tered by men, does not fully satisfy justice." 

This is the principal content of a poem now no longer read 
[Palearius: "Three books on Immortalityof the Soul"]. It begins 
with the power of simple self-consciousness, which in every as- 
pect it endeavors to make harmonize with the religious conscious- 
ness, upon which the universal belief of mankind in persist- 
ence rests. It contains consequently a series of energetic 
pictures, which for the most part in sensuous expressions wit- 
ness for the supersensuousness or immateriality of the soul, but 
also otherwise do not overleap the limits of the already devel- 
oped spheres of proof. 

In the same vein, but really in narrower limits does Polig- 
nac's Anti-Lucretius move. In the fifth book upon immortality 
he comes to confute Lucretius, Spinoza and Locke. The Carte- 
sian philosophy is here rendered in verse. The proofs themselves 
rest upon the dualism to which Descartes had found the solution. 
Body and soul are in such manner separated that their connec- 
tion is only to be explained by the continual infiuence of God. 

*' What bond unites natures so unlike." 

This corresponds to occasionalism. '' Surely it is the Godhead 
himself who has united the soul with the body, otherwise they 
could not in any way be united." 

The grounds of these proofs belong to the sphere of the first 
and second proofs. The poet collects them finally, when he 
prepares to disclose the mystery of the connection between 
soul and body. 

^^Great things this song unfolds. And if I do not err the proofs 
^until now are three. One is that the soul alone is able to move 
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the body. Then it follows that the souls of men are not wovcd 
of parts, that their nature is indissoluble, and that they live for- 
ever. Finally, whatever the will plans and does, this is done 
with the perfect freedom of the mind. Matter does not coerce the 
union, nor with oppressing weight of fate does the dark power of 
nature, but the mind freely takes up or deserts the object of its ap- 
plication. Therefore so long as the body with its organs cleaves to 
the spirit, the soul can merit wages and earn punishment, and at 
the end of the course of the fleeting years of life, the pure and 
perfectly just await an endless life." 

But of still weightier import is the Latin poem of Izaak Hawk- 
ins Browne. It is important on account of its content, since it 
brings together in relation to the immortality of the soul all the 
rays of philosophy from more than a thousand years of its his- 
tory, and seizes the individual moments of proof with freshness 
and vivacity. It is also important on account of the time in 
which it was written, which had to grapple with the most boldly 
expressed doubt,for it was contemporary with Bolingbroke (f 1751) 
and Hume (tl776) [^'Essays on Suicide and Immortality"]. 
Against the former the poet defends in a lengthy Latin poem the 
personality of absolute spirit and the immortality of finite 
spirit. The son after the death of his father has communicated 
to us a portion of this apology. But the poem on immortality 
lies completely before us. It begins in the most vital part with 
the question, from which all the branches of the moral proofs of 
immortality are developed. They are such questions as al- 
ready have their answer in themselves : ^^ What end does such 
a seed of the divine mind serve, if it cannot grow and bear the 
fruit which exists as a germ within it f " 

This proof is seized in its profundity. And in what else does 
the deeper ground and the content of immortality consist, in what 
else does the intensity and the intention of the personal persist- 
ence of the finite spirit consist than in reminiscence which 
points not only backwards but also forwards f The middle state 
in which the soul finds itself, the position between ita past and 
its future, or rather not the middle state, but the interval which 
separates it from its origin and its destination, is a condition 
which is not adequate to its ideal. 

^'But so long as life lasts, (we call it life if it is concealed in the 
dark shell of the body) the living power of the spirit is benumbed^ 
and cannot expand the wings freely for its upward flight. Yet 
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many vestiges of its origin remain. For whence otherwise orig- 
inates reminiscence ! Does not the mind arrange everything in one 
so skillfully and lay it aside again for a purpose f" 

This reminiscence is the chief power of spirit: but the same 
spirit is in every line of the anti-Lucretian verses in all its force, in 
all its works, in all its aims and manifestations brought forward to 
testify that here is more than nature in all her glory. This of 
itself leads back into the content of the first proof. 

''And whence is the miracle of spirit f Does not power dwell 
in it free and independent, elevated above all intermixture with 
matter! He is yet conscious of himself, wills, wills not, hates 
and loves, fears and hopes, and enjoys himself and is afflicted by 
his own inner power, for to thought the body is always subser- 
vient." 

But the more the superiority and dominion of the mind is evi- 
dent and is reflected in illustrious individual examples, the more 
closely does it approach the historical proof for immortality. 

" Who does not feel in his innermost being that in his death 
something of himself survives f It is an inward testimony. Of 
this all antiquity testifies. The public voice proclaims it. No 
people are plunged into darkness so profound that they do not look 
beyond the grave in expectation of a future." Thus widely the 
powers of the world to come operate. 

Among other things are also the Egyptian pyramids. '' Imper- 
ishable stand the colossal pyramids." Not less the mummies 
with all manner of embalming and picturing. ''Upon the mum- 
my is traced the likeness of the living. So deep inborn in each 
is the hope, so firm is the trust that after the dissolution in death 
our better part persists, which no natural force can overcome, 
no tooth of time destroy." And funeral services of all descrip- 
tions. "What do funeral obsequies mean! What is the sig- 
nificance of the anxious care over the dead and the elabo- 
rate structure of the sepulchre!" if they are not the expressive 
witness of universal belief in immortality, the speaking proof of 
immortality itself held forth ! 

But as this proof, on the one hand presses forward with the 
constraining force of a conviction, so, on the other hand, it has 
its difficulties. It is not everybody's affair. Its difficulty lies in 
its sensuousness, in externality or materiality, from which we are 
unable to separate ourselves. Nevertheless the universal author- 
ity of conviction, the forcing to a faith in persistence is yet 
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mightier; it overcomes all difficalties which the senfies offer. 
Before faith will give up immortal life, she prefers to admit crude 
images of sense perception, with their fables of Orcusand Hades 
in order merely to maintain the concrete self. '^Since it is so difficult 
for the soul to think herself as existing without the body, to sep- 
arate the mind from what is tangible, the childish thought of the 
people lends to it the form of the body/' 

So far the poem. Now it appeals to Socrates, particularly to 
the conversation of the Orecian sage before his death, for thence 
all the proofs accessible to human reason are taken. But now 
also the poet has recourse to the light of revelation, which like 
sunrise on the heights illumines all darkness, overcomes all doubt. 
Yet this light was previously announced in the wonderful proph- 
ecies of the Eoman poet Virgil. Yet these prophecies them- 
selves are looked upon as rays cast back from that light, which 
have astonished many centuries ! Of this the poem treats, mov- 
ing on in Virgilian verse. 

" The fullness of time now brings to us what we long to see, 
help from above and the advent of God." 

With the mentioned light of revelation however, the grasp of 
human reason is only still more required and empowered to de- 
velop light from light, and to develop itself in the light. 

^' Therefore we despise not the aid which reason affords as." 

The way which thought takes, if it advances from step to step, 
leads just as well to the connection of the soul with the body, 
which is not to be ignored, as to the separation of the 
60ul from the body, to the independence of the soul from the body 
in this separation. For however inward also the connection is, 
namely the bond between the soul and the body, yet the duration 
of the soul in itself, the connection with itself, is more secure, 
namely, indissoluble. 

^' Hence it is not to be denied that the spirit unites itself with 
the body in many ways^ this is the characteristic of the recipro- 
cal bond. But also the spirit which is far removed from na- 
ture, shows itself not identical with it, though nature often 
proves itself sprung from a divine stock." 

This superiority and freedom of the mind unfolds itself in the 
final weakness of the body. The overcoming life of the soul 
often raises itself most conspicuously in the moment of death. 

'^ If in the approach of death, the members grow stiff, there 
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the lightning of the spirit raises itself higher : fall of Ood the 
soul shines forth." 

In the second book of this remarkable poem the moral proof 
especially is more particularly carried oat. The varioas sides of 
this proof are examined : the objections to it are answered. And 
as in all times morality itself has declared against the moral 
proof, so here it is opposed to it. It does this daily in trite forma 
of expression. 

''Bat yoa complain that he is moved by the hope of reward, 
not by love for the good, nor by a sense, for the right and the 
trnth holds to daty. For his virtae is sordid who does right that 
he may receive a reward 'after death." 

To this indomitable pride of daty which glories in its disinter- 
estedness and simaltaneously is wrapped ap in its own self- 
praise^ the answer is easily given. It touches at once the third 
proof. 

"So be it I Yet he would be bad, who does not cling to this, 
who does not hold fast in view the goal which his vocation pre- 
scribes for him, who from his innermost longing raised above the 
earthly, does not soar up in intense desire to behold the everlas- 
ting beauty." 

It is so easy to comprehend that not the purpose, but the kind 
of purpose, not the reward in itself but the sordid view of it, 
can pervert virtue unto her opposite. Virtue consists in this, 
that a man follows his heavenly calling. But if ethics will de- 
clare him only to be good and virtuous, who follows no other end, 
and demands no other reward than to end self-less, so be it ! No- 
thing further follows from it than that our moral objector need 
not give himself such immaculate and virtuous airs, and on ac- 
count of this, hope also deliverance from the body of this death, 
in order to see God and to enjoy God, for the reward is like the 
vocation, no other than to see God as Le is. 

Finally all proofs are collected for a better survey. "He who 
is able to think purely and to will, this spirit is not woven out of 
earthly material, but is something-for-itself, independent, immor- 
tal. But God could extinguish it ! So be it ! God could do it, 
he could do it if it were the divine will, but he wills it not. For 
verily the power of cognition, which comprehends so many 
things, which reaches out beyond this life, verily the thirst of the 
eternal, which the earthly never can sate, and the desire of our 
XI— 25 
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Boul which deeply moves within us, aspiring after the perfiect, are 
not in vain." 

So much from the well-nigh forgotten poems of the past. We 
have in this found in the mirror of poesy, exactly what expresses 
outwardly the inner content of philosophy. While philosophy 
has to struggle with the contrast between the inner and the outer 
or between the soul and the body, to know it in its necessity and 
to transform it into a uuity, poetry on the other hand utters 
thoughts in mental pictures, and on the contrary reflects ideas into 
feelings, in order to do justice to the external and internal. 

They are the same notions and feelings which up to our times 
have transmitted themselves in the most varied forms, improved 
in manifold ways and connected with each other without adding 
any new content to it. 

Here is likewise opened the wide sea of popular philosophy, 
in which thought evermore goes to ruin, and through extension 
loses its proper nerve and germ. It is evident that we cannot 
follow this exercise farther into detail. It is nevertheless impor- 
tant to mention Mendelssohn who in his Phsedo sought to unite 
the metaphysical and moral proof for reciprocal support. This 
Phffido of Mendelssohn since 1767 has maintained a lasting and 
wide-spread fame. During this time it has been more convenient 
and more accessible than the Platonic Phsedo. It seems as if no 
anti-PhsBdo, no Critique of Pure Reason would be able to displace 
it, for it has in its content an invisible ally which contends for iU 
Also more recently many have followed it. And so it happens 
that in one time, where on the one side the understanding through 
the defeat of its dogmatic process, on the other side the rich 
content of faith in the first form of its immediateness, the credo 
itself had lost its credit, where it was neither awakened on ac- 
count of a deeper speculative founding nor on account of a liv- 
ing mystical mode of comprehension, all three proofs in their ac- 
cessible stages according to the manner of cultivated feelings 
have been connected with each other. For feeling fluthfully 
holds its power among men, even when all higher and more per- 
fect faculties of spirit rest as paralyzed. Of this union of 
intellectual proofs in the form of feeling, Tiedge's Urania partic- 
ularly treats. This book was read as much in its time as Men- 
delssohn's Phsedo, and since both books only touch the surface, 
they enjoyed a common popularity. In the same category, only 
with a more clearly marked determination, belong John Paul 
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Richter's "Oampaner-Thar' and "Selina," without mentioning his 
innumerable predecessors and followers. One more popular exper- 
iment succeeds another. Each one supposes that he has found 
45omething new, for each one has a different statement of the same 
proof, and each proof has different sides. 

Of late, Sir Humphrey Davy's "Consolations in Travel," or the 
^*Last Days of a Philosopher," have been translated into German. 
These '' Consolations" contain many historical and physiological 
observations, including meditations upon the Proteus Anguinus^ 
upon respiration, and upon immortality. While these reflections 
seek to discover the secret of spirit which everywhere proclaims 
itself, they bring it nearer to feeling, which in the presence of all 
visible, inexorable perishableness, longs for the invisible and the 
enduring. 

Herewith at once seems to struggle forth at last out of the full- 
ness of feeling still another new content for an intellectual proof. 
This proof consists in this, that the invisible and unchangeable 
are deduced from the visible and transient^ and this proof further 
rests upon negation, which also appertains to the changeable. 
But with this also this view goes over to the third proof and in 
its result to the first, which turns on the simplicity and invisibil- 
ity of the soul, and seeks to derive logically from these its un- 
changeableuess in opposition to thd changeableness of all visible 
things. This view, upon closer analysis, is seen to proceed 
from the two proof-spheres. 

Such combinations of different proofs are partly involuntary, 
partly premeditated. But there lies in them this defect, that 
what there lacks in the individual proofs to produce conviction 
must be made up through the combination or completed through 
the feeling. Hence it also happens that, in order to cover the 
baldness of the understanding and to gain for it a content where it 
is lacking,one mixes everything with everything else and stirs them 
together in the most affecting manner. And yet in such commix- 
ture and confusion is expressed [not only the actual combination 
of individual proofs which mutually support each other, but also 
the deep longing of the human spirit, demanding the co-operation 
of all spiritual powers for its conviction, although sometimes one 
and sometimes the other prevails. 

On the other hand, in despair of all intellectual proofs, some 
have indeed wished to vindicate not only immediate faith, but 
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also natural feeling, as immediate^ certainty, and to give it the 
preference over all mediation, since the latter and the knowledge 
proceeding from it, seems to consist precisely in those proofs and 
to remain externally in these. As we find the existence of Ood 
elevated above all proof, the essence of Gk)d above all existence, 
so we also find the persistence of the personal subject immedi- 
ately certain, since the medium of proof is according to the view 
which it holds, and is not adequate.to its task^ and hence cannot 
answer to an inner conviction. 

In this we are now drawn to the last inquiry in this part of our 
work. It is asked whether the force of the proof does actually 
lie in the previously considered proofs for immortality. The 
question has likewise been put in such a manner as to inquire 
whether the immortality of the human soul can be demonstrated. 

So much have we already seen, that the agreement of thought 
and being lies at the bottom of all the proofs in their various 
shapes and applications]; for these rest upon the laws of thought 
which are applied to the present and future being of the soul. 
This agreement is however as yet an unproved presupposition. 
The proofs rest consequently upon a ground which is not stead- 
fast, and itself is now wantiug in inner justification. Hence the 
agreement of thought and being must first be proved, which is 
not possible in this method of proof, since each proof presuppo- 
ses this agreement, while the proof itself is realized only through 
thought [and not through being]. Or it must be able to vindi- 
cate the being of thought itself, or it must show thought and its 
persistence to be independent of being itself, or in fine the duality 
between being and thought must be cancelled. However within 
the sphere of this proof it has not yet been done, although we 
have made the speculative content as conspicuous as the same 
can now be made in its highest development. 

Hence so long as these proofs remain dogmatic proofs, that is, 
so long as they rest upon the dualism, and the agreement of both 
sides is only presupposed, so long as external demonstrations, 
they cannot produce any inne^- conviction. On that account one 
generally is understood to be in agreement with a dualistic stand- 
point. One says, ''Our views are so and so, but who will give us 
a warranty that objective validity may also belong to them f And 
moreover whatever may be in this critical doubt, this much is 
evii'.eut, that the dogmatic procedure itself demands it in ad- 
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vance, since it itself rests upon this dualism, and yet does not 
apply to it. Thus if, like every other external object, the soul be 
treated as a ^Hhing," existence will be ascribed to the soul just as 
it is imputed to every other thing ; and to this external objective 
mental picture there is again applied a predicate which does not 
apply to a thing, but belongs only to the personal subject, viz. : 
simplicity, immateriality. Or the soul is comprehended as sub- 
ject, but to this subject is attributed as essential a property 
which does not belong to things, viz.: persistence, futurity. Or 
a subjective conception is applied to the soul, as if it were a 
thing. In all three cases, the process of a presupposed dualistic 
notion is not adequate and is not correspondent to the being of 
the soul itself. Nay, on the one hand, the whole conception of 
being in all its external dimensions seems indeed to correspond 
to the soul as to thought, insofar as the soul exists, although 
the very question is, whether the soul exists ; but on the other 
hand, it is not at all satisfactory. Existence seems to belong to 
the soul^ but its essence and completeness do not consist in 
this. For the soul is essentially this : ^' to be for itself and not 
for another being [i. e., dependent on it], and therefore primarily 
it is never an object at all, still less a thing-in-itself." (Schell- 
ing's Philos. Writings, I., 224). 

In this the dogmatic process appears also again to be vindica- 
ted. For if both being and thought inhere in the soul in a unity, 
60 it appears also to be fitting that the dogmatic psychology ap- 
plies to its object both determinations, since it not only deduces 
futurity from present existence, from outward objective being, but 
also from the nature of this existence^ from the internality of be- 
ing. This only is wanting to the dogmatic procedure, (1) that 
it does not justify itself; (2), secondly, that its conclusions, its 
goal, does not elevate itself above the sphere of being itself, in- 
asmuch as i1 is seized simply as future being. The principal de- 
fect however is, that the relation between being and thought re- 
mains unexplained. From this it seems again to follow that the 
proofs heretofore considered, if they are speculatively compre- 
hended, lead to an actual knowledge and conviction, only that in 
being so comprehended they cease more and more to be dogmatic 
proofs. 
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WIGELIA : 

An Ode to M. W. 0. 

Bt William Elleby Channino, 

Thou fairy bush, of new delight, 
Bose-realm of blossom, Paradisean sight T 
Oh, trivial looks the pen that flaunts of tkee, — 
Shrub in thy lineage splendider than tree. 

And must I shred my praise 
In this loose — halting verse, delinquent, small? — 
Call thee vile names, and faintlj^ hope to raise 
Thy splendors, to thee all? 

Wigelia ! breach of June, — 

The murmuring honey-bees, 

Dance on the red-and-white of thy bloom-seas,. 

Child of some muse at ease, — 

Bouquet of radiance, Japan flings alone* 

And well I love the gray Bohemian tree. 
An olive-fount of spicery. 
So subtly wafts its orange thro' the air, 
Floating like scents Floridian^everywhere 
Bathing time's Pljmouth avenues^of bliss. 
Like love's soft stolen kiss. 

And thou, Forsythia ! sparkling like the fall. 
Of sunshine conqueror, heaven's pure light, — 
I cannot banish thee, thou flam'st so bright 
In thy Plutonian sculpture ; — thou wilt come 
In cooler hours, when he who has, — goes home I 

And let the Purple Beech this merit share, 

Or Copper, rustling on the summer air. 

Pride of the vase ; and we, our White Fringe love^ 

But sweet Wigelia ! thou art throned above 

Thy lesser subjects, — for thou liv'st so brave, 

And mayst set forth the abundance that we crave. 
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That tender heart I that deep, yet pleasing soul^ 
A touch of trimness which these flowers recall. 
Who, to the many — much, to me — the all 
Of my dark, fading hope on life's dim night, 
Pour for her, suave Wigelia, thy control I 

Put forth some Alpine pinks, some Provence rose. 
Or China's peony, or roost that blows. 
Effective tints all lavishly induced. 
Still shall my rich Wigelia not abused, 
Meet more approval by the tw infold grace. 
That shines in her expressive, tender face. 
Now, — as the kiss of June flits lightly past. 
Her cheek of rose uplifting fast, 
Then, — as the varying sea-breath, tones the air 
With ocean transports, that her green waves bear 
In amaranth salines on the burning shore, 
Sparkling with kelp and bubbling mosses bright. 
My fond Wigelia turns her Parian white^ 
Her cheek of snoio^ transparent with delight I 
I know your wilding sprouts seem well to see ; 
'Tis Culture, graves its signet^ on the tree I 

That day in Paradise, when Eve mused straying. 
As on the lawns the lord of day was Majing, 
Stealing the new-fledged odor all alone 
(Young Adam sleepy on old nature's throne), 
Bose-white on plots of green, 
Was dear Wigelia floating seen. 
Nothing so tempting in fate's orchard grew. 
Save Eve's pure vermeil cheek and snowy hue. 

Nothing in forn:, or colors, coinage told, 

Could there with thee presume. The high born snake, 

Pinching his dust, if set in gold, 

(Albeit a dreadful rake) , 

Asked our grand mother to the courtly walk, 

Where sweet Wigelia blushed, and there held talk. 

It was too mean so to have tempted her I 

And yet perchance, thou wert the Apple famed ? 
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Nor should that learned asp be wisely blamed, 
Who with thy charm sweetly could minister ; 
And if, O saint ! the race has sinned thro' thee, 
Wigelia ! — the compliment's a flattery ! 



THE TRUE AND THE FALSE IN DARWINISM. 

A Critical Representation of the Theory of Organic Development. 

By Bdward von Hartmann; Berlin, 1875. Translated AromtheGerman by H. I. D'Abct. 

[The Ideal and the Oenealogical Relationship of TypeSjContinaed] 

When minerals^ which crystallize according to the monoclinic 
or triclinlc system, are spoken of, no one donbts that each crystal 
obeys in its formation the laws that inhere in it, and yet no one 
dreams of a real genealogical development. Ent when the ani- 
mals of the radial and bilateral type are spoken of, a search is, 
at once, made for intermediate forms, which are' regarded, not 
only as members of an ideal groap, but as genealogical links^ 
connecting one morphological type with another. And as, of 
course, there cannot be direct evidence of an actual transition 
from one form to another, we are cautioned as to our explanation 
of intermediate forms which actually exist, by a glance at the 
analogy presented by minerals ; and this caution is just as opera- 
tive when we are convinced of the general truth of the theory of 
descent. Again, the readiness with which such a transition 
might occur among such intermediate forms does not strengthen 
the argument; because if this were sufficient evidence of actual 
descent, we should be forced to maintain that the hyperbola is 
produced by the parabola, the parabola by the ellipse, and the 
ellipse by the circle or the straight line. The abundance of forms 
that closely resemble each other may be fairly regarded as the di- 
versified working of one deeply seated universal cause, as well as 
an evidence of the actual development of one from the other, and 
both views are equally sound whether the process takes place 
in space or in space and time. Thus the goldfish, for instance, 
varies a deep yellow color with every possible mixture of black, 
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€0 that a perfect graduation can be observed from pure golden 
yellow to full black ; but it would be premature to regard this 
graduation as a genetic one, as even experience shows that all 
such variations can be produced in one generation from the same 
pair. 

But the above example, as should be borne in mind, refers only 
to varieties in which true genealogical development, to a certain 
extent, is attested by experience ; and if the desired inference 
from the ease with which the ideal transition of intermediate 
forms can be conceived, to an actual genealogical connection, is, 
even here, obviously erroneous, surely double caution is neces- 
sary in our reasoning, when we consider the forms intermediate 
between the types of species or of orders, as in such cases exper- 
ience gives no assistance. Even if we were convinced, a priori, 
of the necessity of real genealogical connection, yet the interme- 
diate forms supplied by paleeontology, though useful in filling up 
the lacunsB of systems, can never show that any given form, so 
supplied, has actually been a link of the supposed genealogical 
chain. Indeed, the sober advocates of the theory of descent have 
scarcely even viewed the question otherwise ; but the Hotspurs of 
Darwinism continually demand of us to accept, at once, every 
proof of a series of ideally related forms as, eo ipso, sufficient 
evidence of a genealogical development in such series. As 
against such pretensions the warning, just given, does not seem 
superfluous, although it should, by no means, be denied that with 
every discovery of an intermediate form, with every filling up of 
a gap in the natural system, the probability of the theory of de- 
scent, in general, gains fresh strength, in so far as (on the suppos- 
ition of a different foundation for it), the difficulties occasioned 
by the great breaks in the descent are lessened and removed. 
This has been specially emphasized by me (Ph. d. Unb. 8ter. Ed,, 
pp. 598-601 and pp. 587-590). 

Darwin, as is well known, utilizes, in his advocacy of the theo- 
ry of selection, the results of artificial breeding, in which human 
intelligence plays a leading part, and the results of which are, 
therefore, in a certain sense, to be characterized as human pro- 
ducts. Following this precedent, it will not be improper to exam- 
ine and compare human products in a wider sense, of course 
under the same condition as Darwin, viz : that the agency of hu- 
man intelligence is to be excluded from the strictly natural pro- 
cess. This consideration will at once serve to confirm the can- 
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tion already derived from the glance at mineral types. If it is 
said, for instance, that the Gothic dome sprang from the Boman- 
tic, and the Eomantic from the Basilica, and the Basilica from a 
kind of Eoman market structure ; if, further, the most obviously 
intermediate forms are pointed out, yet no one will conclude 
therefrom that a particular edifice of the Gothic style was pro- 
duced by an actual change of the curved into the pointed. Of 
course, there is here a development of one type out of another, 
but only in an ideal sense, and not through the physical action of 
existing structures. That is, a real genesis can be traced, not, 
however, as an external, but as a psychological genesis of thought 
and artistic ideals, of whidi the one temporarily emanates from 
the other. 

l^ow we should not suppose that this temporal genesis is to be 
found among the ideas that guide the processes of nature ; for, if 
there are such ideas, they must be regarded not as temporarily 
springing from one another, but as ever existent ; and the transi- 
tional forms among them can be intermediate only in a purely 
ideal sense. So long as the world was regarded as a Divine cre- 
ation (and in principles Darwin still looks from this standpoint 
of the nineteenth century), so long must this analogy drawn from 
human productions possess a peculiar force. But even when the 
absolute spirit is regarded as realizing, in the processes of natu- 
ral development, the immanent ideas of nature, it does not en- 
tirely lose its significance. This happens only when a porely 
mechanical view drives all ideas out of nature, and if we show 
the insufficiency of this view, for the explanation of the origin of 
species, we shall be forced to adopt the ideal one. The analogy 
of human productions, however, furnishes a valuable complement 
to that of the mineral types ; for as the latter prove that in a nat- 
ural system an ideal relation of types is possible, without genea- 
logical relationship, and actually exists in nature, so the former 
introduce us to a domain where the relationships of concrete 
phenomena demonstrably spring from the ideal relationship of 
their types. And as the former warns us not to infer that the re- 
lationship found to exist in organic nature is the result solely of 
an identity of genealogical origin, so the latter demonstrates that 
the ideal relationship of types may as well be the precedent con- 
dition of the real genealogical connection, as of the similarity of 
concrete phenomena, without any genealogical agency. We, at 
least, learn from this that ideal and genealogical relationship can 
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exist side by si de, and that it is entirely premature to seek t^ 
establish, from the proof of the latter, a ground for the denial of 
the former. Bather should we regard genealogical relationship- 
as one of nature's means for the creation of ideally related types^ 
while that found in the mineral kingdom (resulting from the law 
of development inherent in the typical crystal-form) is another^ 
and^ besides this, perhaps others could be imagined. 

The weight of these considerations is increased when we re- 
member that, even in the domain of organic nature^ relationship 
is to be found among types, which does not proceed from a phy- 
sical change of one into the other. In a wider sense even the 
variations already alluded to might be here instanced, although,, 
on the assumption of actual descent, the difficulty would lie not 
in the resemblance but [in a difference, which, by reason of its- 
peculiar character, presents the appearance of a genealogical se* 
ries. It is, however, a more important and decisive fact that in 
the parts of the system more remote from each other, ideal rela- 
tionships present themselves which cannot possibly be referred 
to a common descent, because they are in every case developed 
in each type at a period later than that at which the latter have 
been thrown out from a common root. Darwin calls this resem- 
blance an analogous, as distinguished from a real, that is, a gen- 
ealogical one, as, for instance, the resemblance of the whale to 
the fish, and of the mouse to the shrew-mouse, and the similarity 
in the formation of the pollen between the orchidacese and the 
asclepias ; and erroneously relies, in explanation, upon the prin- 
ciple of adaptation to similar conditions of life as a sufficient 
cause. Now, among apes, the gorilla resembles man most in his 
foot, the orangoutang resembles him most in his brain, and 
the Chimpanzee in his form ; it would yet be entirely unwarrant- 
ed to maintain, from one of these resemblances, the descent of 
man from this or that species of ape. But, on the contrary, the 
existence among the different kinds of apes, of these resem- 
blances to man, would go to show that the comm<$n progenitor 
of apes and men did not possess these peculiarities, and that they 
were independently developed in the different types. We must, 
therefore, be very cautious in basing our assertion of a close gen- 
ealogical relationship upon special likenesses of types ; for in- 
stance, Oegenbaur, though himself a follower of Darwin, shows 
the futility of the attempt to arg^e from the ideal relationship 
between the carpus of birds and that of crocodiles, that the form*^ 
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-er proceeded from the latter ; and says on this point (Stadies in the 
Oomparative Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals, vol. 1, p. 39), 
^^Such relationships are to be foand also between birds and other 
reptiles, without our being able to decide what resemblance jus- 
tifies the recognition of a close relationship." Only on especially 
important likenesses should we rely; bnt what; is the limit at 
which a likeness becomes important enough to indicate a genea- 
logical connection ? 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that the genealogical 
trees presented by Darwin and his followers, vary according as 
relationship is made to depend upon this or that resemblance. 
But even this is to be borne in mind that if the most important 
resemblances were actually discovered and the genealogical tree 
truly represented, yet in every instance a host of less important 
resemblances which establish an ideal relationship would find no 
expression, as only genealogical relationships are there repre- 
fieuted. In other words, the genealogical tree cannot fully repre- 
sent all the ideal relations of the natural system, because the lat- 
ter are much more numerous and complicated than mere genea- 
logical relationship, which is necessarily limited to simple and 
direct connection. This faet can be expressed by saying that the 
linear representation of the simple genealogical tree is not a suf- 
ficient representation of the natural system, because it cannot 
represent complex and multiplied relationships. 

Such complex relationships exist where in a series of types the 
first has a common characteristic with the second, the second 
with the third, and so on to the last, which has a characteristic 
in common with the first. Under such circumstances it is very 
difiicult to decide upon the best way of representing the natural 
system by a genealogical tree; and wide deviations from the 
truth, when so deciding, are excusable and almost unavoidable. 
But the task is even more difficult in the case of the more com- 
plex relationships in which those mentioned are merged when 
■among the separate members of the series still other resem- 
blances are found. In appendix No. 5, Wigand treats in a most 
exhaustive manner of the very common snail, Neritina Yirginea, 
and represents on page 412 the whole complex relationship of the 
fourteen pnncipal types. Whether these types are to be regard- 
ed as varieties, according to Wigand, or whether, as some claim, 
other species are to be included in them, is to the advocate of 
the mntability of the human species entirely immaterial. It is. 
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in my view, clearly shown by this example that a multitude of 
types possess relationships far too complex to be represented or 
explained by the mere principle of the similarity of types by 
means of genealogical connection ; for every type is related not 
only to one, but to several ; indeed, most of the others, and this, 
not only in one, but in two or more points. Now this complex 
relationship is not represented by the ramification of the genea- 
logical tree, in which there is only one relationship. To do this 
would require a system as complex as that of the veins in a leaf 
or, better still, one using the third dimension also. The natural 
system is, in part, like a table with a twofold or a threefold index, 
where, according as we proceed upon one principle or another, the 
types arrange themselves in entirely different groups. The whole 
distinction between the classification in a natural system, and 
that in an artificial one is based upon this many-sidedness of ideal 
relationships, which is not even thereby fully shown. 

Genealogical development, as is obvious, can only be traced 
along one of these many lines of relationship, and it follows that 
all the other relationships must have been developed by some 
natural agency other than a genealogical one : that is^ the resem- 
blance to be met with must have been independently developed 
in the different branches of the genealogical tree. And as this 
syBtematic relationship depends upon resemblance just as genea- 
logical relationship does, it is clear that even in the case of types 
of organic nature, simple relationship by no means justifies the 
assertion of genealogical connection, either by the immediate de- 
scent of one type from another, or by the descent of both from 
one already possessing the common feature. If the theory of se- 
lection could account for the morphological character of types, 
and the real question is now as to this character, we might think 
of perfecting, with the aid of such theory, the explanation of sys- 
tematic relationships given by the theory of descent; but, bince 
it cannot do this, as we shall see, we must come back to the inner 
development of organic life, according to law, by means of which 
are developed ideal types with inherent mutual relationships. 
Sven genealogical development itself is included in this organic 
development^ according to law, and serves it as one of nature's 
means for the realization of ideas, beside which there are still 
other ways and means. 

The term "descent" is by no means a shibboleth by which all 
development according to law is excluded, and all the wonders of 
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systematic relationship fully explained, as the results of genealog- 
ical connection. So long as every attempt to explain the resem- 
blance of organic types by the principle of descent was sacce^e* 
ful, we could refuse to recognize the force of analogies drawn 
from inorganic nature and from human productions; but now, 
since we acknowledge the insufficiency of this explanatory prin- 
ciple, even for organic nature, we must cease to argue from an 
ideal relationship, as such, to a genealogical one. For, however 
seductive such a method may appear, it yet rests upon untenable 
grounds :* and if the theory of descent is to be established as 
even one of the agencies for the realization of nature's ideas, and 
shown to be a justifiable hypothesis, still the defence of it must 
be derived from some other source than a reference to systematic 
relationships and the connection between these and the pal»on- 
tological and embryological.f 

The true reasons which constitute the theory of descent an 
incontrovertible hypothesis, have been briefly given by me in my 
Phil. d. Unb. 8ter. Ed., p. 582. These are to be found in the sim- 
ple consequences of the two indisputable propositions : **Omne 
vivum ex ovo ; omne ovum ex ovario." Even the advocates of 
the immediate origin of species by special acts of creation, can- 
not explain this creation, in connection with the totality of nature, 
in any other way than as the creation of an e^gg of the particular 
species in the ovary of another and, presumably, a nearly related 
species. Only so long as no one considered attentively the man- 
ner in which God had created the different species in the diflferent 



•The perfectly true proposition, '^similarity of descent causes eimUarity/' 
xsannot be converted into * ^similarity depends upon similarity of descent.'* 
Wigand. ''The Genealogy of Primitive CeUs,*' Braunschweig, 1372, p. 47. 

fit may be here incidentally remarked, that no argument flrom analogy 
can be derived from the genealogical relationship of languages of the same 
«tock, in support of the genealogical relationship of specific types ; for speech, 
like the son^: of birds, represents only one side of human instinct, but human 
beings whose languages are related, always belong to a branch of the same va- 
riety, and never to diflterent species. Could such an argument be drawn from 
Che genealogical development of languages to that of specific types, it would 
rather tend to show that a genealogical connection was no more to be assumed 
between different species than between the different language-stocks. Of 
course such reasoning would be devoid of force ; but this should suffloe to 
show that it would be Just as devoid of force if it were, accidentally, fiivorable 
the opposiAg view. Ck>mpare Wigand, pp. 358-364. 
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geological periods, coald one be satisfied with the expression 'im- 
mediate creation ;" we children of a new era have no choice as to 
accepting or rejecting the theory of descent ; we must accept it, 
becaase we can no longer defend the wonders of creation in all 
its crudity, such as the fashioning out of clay, and the breathing 
in breath, etc. In the process of nature, the newly arising spe- 
cies must, so far as they differ from the primitive organization, 
just produced by original creation, be descended from parents, of ' 
course, in some degree different from them. Although, therefore, 
the descent of all organic types from antecedent ones is an una- 
voidable necessity, yet is it reasonable enough to suppose that an 
agency may be used for the realization of the ideal relationship 
of nature's types, which is not exclusive of all others. Ideal re- 
lationship needs other ways and means for its realization beside 
genealogical relationship ; the latter does not, as the followers of 
Darwin believe, exclude the former, while acting in its stead, and 
is, indeed^ contained in it as the species is in the genus. 

(To be Continued.) 



HEGEL'S EELATIQN TO HIS PHILOSOPHICAL CON- 
TEMPORARIES 5 SCHBLLING, B AADER, KRAUSE, 

HERBART, SCHOPENHAUER. 

Translated Arom the German of Karl Rosenkranz^by Gbo. S . Hall. 

To those who are accustomed to read in the histories of Ger- 
man literature that Hegel corrupted his native language by the 
use of an unpardonable jargon, it must seem absurd to represent 
him as a German classic writer. If literary reviewers had read 
even his educational addresses or his criticisms, they would have 
hesitated to express such opinions ; but they have based their 
judgments only upon scraps which they have excerpted from 
some encyclopsedia article, or often from an anthology*, in or- 
der to frighten away the reader from the study of such an ab- 
struse corruptor of its language. In order to furnish grounds 
for the justness of the view here taken, determined as it is by 
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the study of his works individaally, it becomes necessary to 
compare him with his philosophical co-workers. 

From these we may omit Kant, Eeinhold, Fichte and Jacobi, 
because the essential points of comparison with these have been 
already presented.* Of Kant it is necessary to remember only 
that he is the philosopher with whom Hegel stands in the closest 
relation, because he sought to bring Kant's critical principles and 
results to positive fulfillment. 

Schelling, in his earliest philosophizing, found himself in a 
state of continuous transition and, although his successive utter- 
ances had very extraordinary effect, they lacked finished unity, 
on account of his progressive change of stand-point. After the 
publication of Hegel's Phenomenology, a change took place 
which was unquestionably more sharply marked by the appear- 
ance of the logic. Scbelling's famous treatise on human freedom 
and subjects connected therewith, was the foundation of his new 
second system of philosophy. In this, two momenta appear, first, 
that which is called the rational philosophy, and second the philos- 
ophy of religion. The former which was to serve to the latter as an 
introduction, was the ideal substance of what he now negatively 
called philosophy — the science of reason in its a priori conception, 
that is, a companion work to the Hegelian Logic. There was no 
lack of profound passages in it, but as a whole it has a hyper- 
critical tinge. Schelling's mind did not here move with that cre- 
ative freedom which pervaded the treatises of his earlier years. 
He was constantly departing from his own thoughts and referring 
to the Pythagoreans, Plato, Aristotle, and the Neo-Platonista, to 
secure authority and support for his own assertions. He dis- 
guised ordinary categories in affected expressions ; he called im- 
mediate being *'das Wilde" (i. e., wild game); possibility is nam- 
ed *' being able to be," (seinkonnende) ; necessity " not-possible- 
not-tobe," (nicht-nicht-sein-kounende) : the idea the not-unthink- 
able, &c. He imitates Hegel'sdialectic, but conceals the imitation 
by calling the categories potencies which set themselves in op- 
posing tension as positive and negative. 

Although this rational philosophy is essentially concerned with 
the notion of being and its various forms, yet, as rational it can- 
not attain to the actual. Reason (it is said) must deal with the 

•Of. ^'Uegel as German National Philosopher^' republished from translations 
selected from the same work as the present chapter.— TV. 
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quidj not with the quod — the knowledge of which latter should 
rest upon experience or upon faith. In the investigation of what 
is positive, or given, it must be granted all the determinations of 
negative philosophy, being, potentiality, unpotentiality, &c., ap- 
pear. 

Schelling offers us no distinct science. He does not say he will 
attempt to construct a philosophy of religion or a speculative 
theology, but turns to the history of religion to demonstrate there 
the history of the Absolute. He constructs a philosophy of my- 
thology and revelation full of grand conceptions and dazzling 
images. Schelling wishes neither a pantheistic God, who van- 
ishes in the phenomenal development of the Universe, nor a de- 
istic God, of whom no one can say how he is occupied. He re- 
quires an active God, who works with the terrible earnestness of 
eternity, to re-subdue the world, estranged from him by the ca- 
tastrophe of the fall, and to make himself again the Lord of 
being. Schelling's God is a trinity, who by the development of 
religion, becomes explicitly what he is in himself (implicitly). 
Father, Son and Spirit are potences of the Godhead, which in the 
theogony unfolds itself in humanity, in order at last^ after the 
subjection of all that is finite and evil, to exist as actual, absolute- 
unity. Schelling's God is a hero, who fights out the battle with 
the world, until he wins the final victory and receives the entire 
universe and the entire realm of mind and spirit into his now 
tranquil blessedness. 

Since for Schelling history is theogony, or the becoming of God 
in humanity, till he becomes all in all, it is manifest how he could 
believe that he had raised the consciousness of humanity to a 
higher stage, and turned a new leaf in its history. Although 
heretics of the earlier Christian centuries had taught something 
like this, he surpassed them far in boldness of speculation and in 
thorough elaboration of historical material. 

All this display of a sublime thinker fell short of the expected 
result, because it was not so much a real philosophy as a refine- 
ment of phantasy in which the presupposed and unattainable 
categories of a distorted metaphysics were to explain the facts of 
history, and these in turn to illustrate metaphysics. Thus a 
froitless mingling of speculation and empiricism was produced,that 
at first surprized and dazzled, but left no trace of the hoped and 
promised satisfaction. Facts were interpreted according to cate- 
XI— 26 
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gories and were artificially arranged. Ko one longer doubts that 
Schelling's representation of the Oriental religious belonged to a 
stand-point which has become antiquated for science — that of 
Creuzer. No one longer doubts that his apprehension was ex- 
tremely one-sided, resting upon that of the Ghthonian [Infernal] 
deities. He had previously sought to make the deities of Samo- 
thrace the key of mythology. Now it was the myth of Per- 
sephone and the three Dionysii. The Uranian deities, and the 
genuine Hellenic myth of Prometheus, so intimately connected 
with it, were scarcely touched. The Jewish religion was pre- 
sented only in dim outline, chiefly to cause us to note that the 
principal passages of Messianic prophecy speak of the Messias 
in a past tense: ''Who hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows, and was scourged for our transgressions," &c. 
The Ohristology of the New Testament is collected with great 
industry from all the New Testament writings without distinc- 
tion, and quite without criticism. It leaves the ethic elements 
entirely aside, and follows out the cosmic relations of the per- 
sons of the Trinity and Lucifer. The result is barren and 
tedious — because it always explains the deepest references to 
God and man into the play of the positive and negative po- 
tences. As if, by such external quantitative determinations, 
processes of mind and spirit, their absolute disseverance and 
atonement, could be conceived. The unschooled reader is a&* 
tonished to read that Christ has become B^ , or something of that 
sort. He assumed in the background a profound mystery which be 
was incompetent to understand, but these potences are really 
only an expression of the absence of conception. 

After all our admiration of his gigantic endeavor (for here we 
must be just toward him) we cannot fail in the end to regard 
Schelling's work as unsuccessful^ and to rank Hegel's philoso- 
phy of religion far higher, because it comes nearer the truth. 
Even the presentation which Hegel had given in the Phenome- 
nology of the religions of Nature, of Art, and of Revelation, wab 
far superior to the artificial view of Schelling. His later work.s 
on the philosophy of religion are even yet unsurpassed for their 
congruity with historical fact, no less than by their clearness of 
thought. To realize this, one only need compare, e. g., SchellingV 
presentation of Indian mythology with that which Hegel ha^ 
given of the same in his critique of Humboldt's Bhagavat Gita; 
or the development of the origin of evil which Hegel has given 
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in his philosophy of religion in the section entitled " The King- 
.dom of the Son/' with Schelling's Satanology, in order to observe 
how mnch more precise, penetrating and distinct Hegel's exposi- 
tion is. This Hegel himself closed with the consciousness of 
here having unveiled the deepest depth. 

Schelling comes near the same thing, but gets no further than 
the exegesis of mythical forms, — that Satan was worshiped by 
heretical sects as the brother of Christ, that he had fallen like 
lightning from heaven, &c., &c. 

It is well known that immediately after Hegel's death Schelling 
publicly criticized him very severely. He sought to degrade him 
to the rank of another Wolf, who knew how to produce only the 
mechanical work of the understanding, and to exalt himself to 
the position of another Leibnitz, whose thought had furnished 
material for the uncreative, workaday talent of this after-comer. 
We will not go further into this sad history, for it was possible 
only for a passionate rivalry so to misapprehend and disparage 
the author of the ** Phenomenology." Schelling loved to seem 
imposing. All that he produced must be new, original, path-find- 
ing, while Hegel forgot himself in his science, and was intent 
only on the knowledge of truth, without noise or display. 

After Schelling it is most fitting to consider the relation in 
which Hegel stood to Franz von Baader. Hoffmann has sought to 
show by extensive references that Baader was not a follower of 
Schelling, as he had often been called. We willingly admit that 
Baader's was an independent mind, and even that Schelling had 
been much influenced by him. We will stand by Baader as Baa- 
der, and not trouble ourselves to inquire how he became what he 
was. A transient personal relation between Baader and Hegel 
had been formed, when the former returned from Koenigsberg 
through Berlin to Bavaria. Hegel himself referred to him in the 
preface of the second edition of his encyclopaedia. He recog- 
nized the profundity of Baader's knowledge, designated its kind 
and manner as gnosis, and intimated that he would gladly come 
into friendly relation with it, because the Notion might be recog- 
nized even in the obscure forms of representation. These forms 
themselves he declared inadequate for science, because they were 
too unstable and ambiguous, while stern demonstrating thought 
could not dispense with the purity and distinctness of the logical 
notion. 

As Baader derived his first principle from the writings of Ja- 
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cob Boehme, we can best see from' the elaborate presentation 
which Hegel has given of Boehme in the History of Philosophy^ 
how well he knew how to prize the speculative content of the 
Philosophus Teutonicns, while rejecting his presentation as unsci- 
entific and barbarous. The Belgian physician, van Gheert, pre- 
sented him with a Dutch edition of Boehme. Hegel expressed 
his thanks with manifest pleasure, but still expressed the same 
judgment. The romantic school overestimated the theosophist 
of Goerlitz, because his seething fancy and his venturesome and 
picturesque expressions were so utterly opposed to the aridity of 
understanding shown in the pseudo-philosophy of the Eclaircisse- 
ment. So far as Baader proposed the resurrection of Boehme's 
philosophy as his own chief purpose, nothing can be said of a 
system which was peculiarly his. But so far as he undertook to 
translate Boehme into the culture of our own time, he showed 
his individuality by explaining, elaborating, broadening and en- 
riching. The fact that Boehme was a Protestant and Baader a 
Catholic caused a poorly concealed discrepancy which occasioned 
for the latter manifold processes of comparison. Here be found 
aid in the church fathers, the scholastic writers, the mystics, St. 
Martin, the philosophe inconnu of the French, and in poets. His 
thoughts almost constantly find their affinities among those of 
foreign writers. He appropriated much especially from the legit- 
imistic French school of De Maistre, Bonald, Ballanche, &c. 
Baader could write a pithy style, which smacked somewhat of 
North German provincialism, but the innumerable citations of 
foreign authors, together with an excessive use of Latin and 
French expressions, gives his style a very motley appearance. 
In polemics, as notably in his Fermentis Cognittonis^ he is often 
really witty. The calm perfecting of a sequential and elaborated 
process of science, is not his way. He writes now a lecture, now 
a short essay, but can give a more comprehensive presentation 
only in the form of detached sentences and remarks, as, e. g., bi& 
theory of sacrifice. He loves to be striking, and to coquette with 
mystery, even in the titles of his minor writings : Of Lightning 
as the Father of Light; Of the Curse and Blessing of Creatures; 
Of Mind developed as Positive and Negative : Of the Founda- 
tion of Ethics upon Physics, &c. In his inmost thought he is di- 
alectic. He took great interest in Hegel's construction of con- 
cepts, because, for a time at least, he compared it with the sa- 
cred Ternary of Boehme, to behold in all created things the im- 
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age of the creative trinity. He commonly disguised his dialectic 
under two concrete forms, viz.: the processes of nutrition and 
of generation. He writes of physical, intellectual, ethical and 
religious propagation and sustentation, and thereby arrives not 
infrequently at a really coarse materialism, (as in the doctrine of 
the transubstantiation of our body through the partaking of the 
Eucharist) and often at the very phantastic, baseless transcend- 
entalism of a spirit world, which supports the relations between 
God and man as agent and guide. The process of generation, to 
the. various phases of which, like another Buysbroek, he so of- 
ten reverts, is inherent in his theology, which develops the pro- 
cess of the self-production of God as genitor and genitus. 

Baader was an anti-revolutionary philosopher. His politics 
aimed at a restoration of the aristocratic corporations of the no- 
bility and clergy. As, under the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
proletariat made statesmen more and more uneasy, he thought to 
check the threatening anarchy of communistic principles by so- 
cial philosophy, and by a corporate organization of the fourth 
estate. He became accustomed, by reading French partizan jour- 
nals, to designate the doctrines of rationalism, materialism and 
popular sovereignty, &c., by the unhappy and abusive phrase, 
crimes of intelligence^ and thus to impeach them before royalty, 
especially before the monarchs of Bussia and of Prussia. A re- 
formatory impulse was strong within him, which made him seek 
at least to separate the Bomano-Germau church, as a national 
episcopacy, from the church of Bome. So the German Catholics 
may appeal to his pamphlet on'this point as an authority. 

Since, as an author, Baader was disorderly and always fragmen- 
tary, it follows that almost everything can be found by searching 
through his works, at least in the negative form of criticism of 
other stand-points. It is precisely in the necessity of interpret- 
ing his aphorisms and of thinking them collectively as moments 
of a higher unity, that an explanation is found of that inspira- 
tion with which his followers cling to him, for they must exert 
themselves to obtain a symmetrical view of his effulgurations and 
can roam through a wide field of secondary relations. To these 
we must admit unhesitatingly that Baader contains a system of 

1. Theology. 

2. Physiology. 

3. Anthropology. 

We may go further and affirm that the systematic imperfection 
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of detail in Baader'e speculations, has an advantage over a sys- 
tem finished on all sides, in expansive ela«ticity, which will ad- 
mit of greater productive freedom in reflection. With still bet- 
ter pretext, from a skeptical stand-point, all striving for system 
may be rejected as a dogmatic complication. It would however 
be doing Baader injustice to object that he did not recognize the 
conception of system as necessary for absolute science. In his 
polemics, especially against those who are timid or lazy in think- 
ing, his consciousness of the organic totality of science is plainly 
apparent, though his adherence to it is only by slight intima- 
tions. In large cities are often found collections of antiquities 
where old arms, carvings in ivory, painted windows, golden chains 
and bracelets, statuettes, Chinese vases, &c., are piled confusedly 
together. Every article has by itself great value. The great 
diversity is charming, but at last produces weariness. Thus it is 
with Baader's writings. They stimulate by their diversified 
charms, but do not satisfy because they do not lead to real sci- 
ence. Erdmann, a Hegelian, in his History of Modern Philoso- 
phy, has accomplished the colossal task of presenting Baader's 
thoughts according to their intrinsic interconnection. This is the 
only attempt thus far made. Baader's admirers, the brave, inde- 
fatigable Hoffmann at their head, supported by Lutterbaeh, Ham- 
oerger, Schlater and others, have sought in all directions, but 
none of them have worked out a distinct science which may serve 
as a touchstone of Baader's principles. 

Is this accident! Scarcely, but it lies in the principles them- 
selves as a characteristic element, which makes a science impos- 
sible and impels to an abstruse mysticism. The superior criti- 
cism with which Hoffmann so brilliantly vindicates Baader s 
achievements, may indeed be said to exhibit negatively the short 
comings and one sidedness of others with great clearness, and to 
conclude every recension with the refrain that, in Baader's philos- 
ophy, truth is more profoundly apprehended than in any other. 
What then hinders this pretended superiority from manifesting 
itself in a real science of logic, natural philosophy, psychology, 
morals, &c. ? The limitation which has prevented this lies in 
Baader's doctrine of the corruption of nature by evil. Jacob 
Boehme postulates the negative, wrath, division, separation, or 
whatever else it may be termed, in Gk)d himself, who eternally 
subdues the chaos of its opposing element to a Paradisian king- 
dom of joy. This view makes him interesting for Hegel, because 
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he borrowed from the allegorizing language of Boehme, from the- 
wilderness of his phantasms, that which he esteemed for its spec- 
ulative content. Baader clung to and elaborated this mythic 
form in only one point, viz : the notion that nature had been orig- 
inally in God something quite different from its present empirical 
existence, and that the cause of this change lay in Evil. We 
cannot but approve when a man like Boehme believes that the 
virginity of nature was deflowered by the fall out of Eden, and 
that all that is wild, poisonous, rough, formless, or bitter, origi- 
nated with the phenomenal existence of nature. 

In the face of the natural science of to-day such notions can 
no longer be maintained. Without renouncing his claim to be 
scientific, Baader could only make them plausible by relapsing 
into a Manichsean Pessimism. 

He assumed first a nature in God. This may be conceived, for 
nature can have its principle only in the Absolute; and this ex- 
pressed in philosophical terms means that nature itself is a form 
in which the Absolute manifests itself. The language of religion 
expresses this in the words, God made nature ; but true nature^ 
according to Baader, should be without time, space, or material- 
ity. We have no conception of such a spaceless, timeless, abso- 
lutely immaterial nature. It is a dogmatic fiction. In order to 
explain the existence of nature as known to us, Baader makes, 
in the second place, the hypothesis that the spirits created by 
God brought forth, by their selfishness, space, time, matter, and 
thus nature as it appears to us. Evil becomes the principle of 
matter. Nature, thus begotten, is yet in part divine, and is thus 
enjoyed by unfallen spirits in ethereal bodies, but it is in part 
corrupted and denaturalized by spirits of evil. Nature as pres- 
ent to us, is no longer res integra^ but is, according to Baader, 
blighted. The gravity of matter, heat and cold, volcanoes and 
storms, parasitic plants and animals, certain small insects which 
plague men and animals, rapacious animals, disease, &c. All this 
is the product of Evil. God would never have created a nature 
with glaciers and deserts, and tornadoes, and thunder-storms, 
with serpents and carnivorous animals. These are the work of 
fallen spirits, Lucifer at their head. These, according to Baader, 
are allowed by the grace of God to serve rebellious spirits as an 
investing corporeity, to lighten their endurance of infernal tor- 
ment. Hence he says of the suicide : 

" Here he stood hidden behind the thicket. 
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There he stands discovered and naked. 

How he has cheated himself." [i. e., how foolish for the sni- 
cide in his pain to throw off the earthly covering which shielded 
him, though imperfectly, from the fire of hell]. 

Baader thus teaches on the one hand, quite rightly, that we 
should apprehend God not as devoid of nature, but as free from 
nature (i. e., as not conditioned by it), and he applies this distinc- 
tion quite justly to man. The polemic which he develops from 
this point against abstract deism and spiritualism is perfectly jus- 
tified. But on the other hand he does not know how to get along 
with actual nature, because, although it exhibits traces of primi- 
tive divinity, it is essentially a caricature of divine Paradisial na- 
ture tinged with infernal elements. Like Schubert in ^'The Xight 
Side of Nature," Baader speaks often quite poetically of the veil 
of melancholy that is spread over all nature. This has been ad- 
mired and repeated without producing any distinct conceptions. 
The truth is that nature possesses all temperaments. She is not 
only melancholy but also sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, as e. g., 
fishes are phlegmatic, amphibia melancholy, birds sanguine, and 
mammals choleric. Who will call the aspect of the starry heav- 
ens, the shining sun, the sparkling of its beams on the waves, or 
the diversified beauty of flowers, or the riot and swarming of an- 
imal life, with its abounding energy, melancholy f Nature trav- 
erses all these moods in the processes of the day and the year. 
In the waves that break foaming upon the rocks, in the thunder- 
storm, in the battle of colossal beasts she is heroic. Baader's nat- 
ural philosophy becomes itself sickly with this doctrine of the 
morbidity of nature. Hegel is said to have remarked of the ani- 
mal world, on account of its steadfast self-externality, because it 
lacked the centre of a consciousness reposing on itself, that it 
was concrete pain, but he has treated nature as that in which di- 
vine reason manifested itself. Every diabolization of nature 
seeks refuge behind certain Bible texts, in order to find the 6U|>- 
port of revealed authority, but it ignores the fact that Christ, 
earnestly as he requires us to lay violent hands upon nature in 
the interest of good morals, never asserts or implies that the 
body or even nature is an inadequate organ for the freedom of 
the spirit. The lilies of the field are to Him more beautiful than 
Solomon in all his glory. 

Where does the rational begin in nature, where does it cease f 
That which Baader calls the irrational, the anti-divine, the infer- 
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nal in natare is, when one speaks scientifically, so closely inter- 
twined with the rational that it cannot be separated from it; it is 
rather a rational element of it, a« Cams among others has so ex- 
cellently shown. Natural science should not trouble itself with 
that Eudsemonism which takes offence at nature because pain 
and death exist in it. It should investigate the laws of nature, 
their interconnection, the gradual succession of natural organ- 
isms and have nothing else before its eye. If it has been oft-en 
said in modern times that the scientific man should conduct his 
investigations atheistically, this has a reasonable interpreta- 
tion in the fact that the scientific man has only to do with the 
powers of nature when dealing with nature. The relation of 
nature to God belongs to Theology^ The relation of nature to 
the will of man belongs to Ethics and history. If I admire the 
figure of a cone with its many properties, it may serve me with a 
bridge [metaphor] to elevate my thoughts to the conception of 
spirits which can think such a figure in their eternal thoughts. 
But in the mathematical consideration of a cone, I have nothing 
to do with pathos, for with it I should destroy the purity and ac- 
curacy of the scientific apprehension. 

Baader's entire science of nature is corrupted through his the- 
ology. God should be emancipated, according to Baader, from 
what may as evil be unpleasant to us, and therefore it is imputed 
to fallen spirits, whose selfishness has produced the diabolical 
miracle of the creation of so miserable a world. Here Baader 
harmonizes perfectly with Schopenhauer, who had gone so far as 
to look upon nature as merely a piece of botch- work. 

Baader speaks often in an edifying manner of the transfigura- 
tion of nature, and is liberal in his use of fancies of eschatology. 
The only transfiguration of nature which we can comprehend is 
the correct cultivation of the same, and the iufiuence of the ethical 
purity of our will upon our organism. The purity and goodness 
of the soul beautifies even an innate hatefulness. The attempt 
has been made to give us a science of nature which should elimi- 
nate out of it the negative, — which should deny the necessity of 
death or the indispensableness of sickness. If we human beings 
mistreat nature, we must bear also the misery which we thereby 
bring upon us. 

Ireland is fitted for the growth of grass and the raising of cat- 
tle, through its soil and climate. If, therefore, the Irish whimsi- 
cally devote themselves to the culture of wheat and potatoes in 
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a moist soil, it is do matter of wonder if they often have to snffer 
from failure of crops and consequent famine. 

The polemic which Baader published after Hegel's death, 
against his philosophy, attacks the latter in spite of HegePs ex- 
press declarations, as Pantheism, without penetrating scientiti- 
cally the meaning of Hegel's Logic or his Philosophy of Reli- 
gion. When Baader began to edit his lectures upon dogmatics, 
he devoted the first part to Marheineke, who had elaborated Protr 
estant dogmatics from the standpoint of Hegel. But this was 
only one of Baader's transitory paroxysms. My noble, highly 
honored friend, Hoffmann, who has devoted his life and property 
to the editing and propaganda of Baader's works, can never re- 
strain his astonishment at the blindness of the world which can- 
not find absolute satisfaction in Baader's mysticism, nor discover 
that the future of philosophy does not belong to Schelling or Hegel, 
Herbart or Schopenhauer, but to Baader. Certainly the Philoso- 
phy of Baader, through its depth, its wealth of fancy and wit, 
will always collect around it a small circle of followers, but 
for a commanding position in the world it lacks the true scientific 
character which Hoffmann has claimed for it. 

[The remainder of this article, which relates to Krause, Her- 
bart, and Schopenhauer, will appear in a future number of this 
Journal]. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 
Does Formal Logic Explain Active Processes? 

Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 

It is claimed b}' speculative philosophers that Formal Logic is the 
law of the statical on I}', and that processes fail of solution on the 
plane of the understanding, and must be referred to Reason. The 
formal logicians however hold (in the language of John Stuart 
Mill) " that such an admission would be a reductio ad absurdum of 
the reasoning faculty itself." I have never seen an explicit illustra- 
tion of the different methods employed by the mind on the two planes, 
viz : Understanding and Reason, and I therefore submit one, here- 
with, to the criticism of your readers. 
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SYLLOGISM. 

If a thing moves at all, it moves either in the place where it now 
is, or in the place where it now is not. 

Bat it does not move in the place where it now is, or in the place 
where it now is not. 

Therefore it does not move at all. 

OBJECTION. 

The minor premise is untrue. A thing moves in the place where it 
now is. 

It is admitted that this objection rests upon the definition of the 
*'is" as a continuum embracing both the '4s" and the "is not" — the 
"is" of the commencement of the process being carried forward to 
include the 'Ms not" of the commencement. But such definition is a 
violation of the law of contradiction, viz : "Nothing can both be and 
not be." This law expressly prohibits our construing the "place 
where it now is" as meaning the place where it now is and where it 
now is not. The objection is thus seen to be illogical, and cannot be 
cited against the syllogism. The same objection has been put in an- 
other form bj W. Stanley Jevons, viz : "the thing moves between the 
place where it is at one moment and the place where it is at the next 
moment," i. e., the thing moves where it is from where it was to where 
it was not. This form can easily be resolved into the other, as it only 
obscures the matter a little hy unnecessary verbiage. According to 
the Law of Excluded Middle, "everything miast either be or not be'' ; 
therefore the "place where it was" and the "place where it was not 
cover all possible places. The "place where it is" then must be either 
one or the other or both of the "place where it was" and "the place 
where it was not." Certainly no one would assert that the thing 
moves either where it was or where it was not — indeed the objection 
is put into this form to avoid either of these assertions — and the as- 
sertion that it moves both where it was and where it was not is only 
a repetition of the first objection. 

If, then, our syllogism is correct, the mind on the plane of the Un- 
derstanding denies the possibility of motion. 

But on the plane of Reason the mind afiSrms motion, as follows: 

SPECULATIVE SOLUTION. 

The "Law of Contradiction" has no validity against processes. It 
is valid onl}' as to things held to isolated identity. In order that a 
thing should move, the "place where it is" must both be and not be^ 
although this is logically (that is formal-logically) impossible. Space 
is continuous as well as discrete, and a thing moves where it is and 
where it is not. s. h. emert, jr. 

QuiNCT, Illinois, December, 1877. 



»f 
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Apotheosis, 

PRAYER. 

Holy Spirit, Perfect Light, 
Swift dispel the darkening night ; 
In me let Thy life be shed. 
Let m}' waiting soul be fed 
With the mystic wine and bread. 

Longs my troubled soul for |>eace. 
Bid my restless doubting cease ; 
Fast in Th}' divine embrace, 
Hide me 'neath Thy sheltering grace : 
Cries my fainting soul for Thee, 
Holy Spirit, comfort me. 

Waving lilies soft and white. 
Ever trembling in the light. 
Lose their souls of perfume free 
In the wind's immensitv ; 
So would I myself forsake. 
In the perfect Godhead wake, 
In the self of God ascend 
Through a cycle without end — 
I would plunge beneath the sea 
And the waves of Deity. 

I have wandered far from God, 
Through a valley dark and lone : 
Has the Father heard my moan 
High upon the Great White Throne? 
I His child and part of Him 
Cannot see — mine eyes are dim 
With the gathering night of sin. 
Darkness all around, within. 
Does His eye detect my wa}' 
While I vainl}' seek the day ? 
Will He bring me to the light? 
Will He save me from the night? 

ANSWER. 

Trust, the Holy Spirit saith, 
Thou art God the Father's breath ; 
Thou Shalt go to Him through death ; 
Thou shalt cease thyf^elf to be, 
Joined to His immensity ; 
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God the Father lives in Me, 
We are One and dwell in thee. 

Cease^ thy prayers have all been heard, 
God within thee speaks the word — 
Filled with his electric breath, 
Thou hast jjassed the bounds of death ; 
Having ceased to live or die. 
Thou art neither low nor high ; 
Plunged beneath eternal deeps 
Where the silent Godhead sleeps. 
Thou art one with Him who wrought 
From unthinking matter, thoi^ght — 
One with Him and One with Me, 
Heart and soul of Deity. 
New York, July, 1877. frederic r. marvin 



Suggestions Respecting a Projected ^^Logic of the Imagination.^^ 

A thoroughly enlightened public will demand no apology for the 
obtrusion of this seemingly paradoxical theme ; because it cherishes 
none of that obstinate childishness of temper which rejects a thing 
merely because it is new or unexpected, being easily satisfied if it 
seem to have a beneficent purpose, to be a preparation precisely apt 
to this purpose, and to deport itself generally like a newly located 
section in the ever-enlarging scheme of human progress. Nor need 
any one suspect that this is an advertisement of a work actually on 
the desk or in the press. It onlj^ defines a key-principle around 
which any one who feels himself competent, ma}' congregate the 
chapters of a useful volume. 

Albeit that definitions are dry things, it is certainly incumbent first 
to explain what we mean by Imagination. We are accustomed to di- 
vide the activities of our soul into three distinct departments : First 
the Sensibilities, next the Will, and lastly the Intellect. Under the 
last. Intellect, comes Imagination as a subdepartment. It is that 
department of the Intellect which gathers and paints up pure individ- 
ualized pictures of the mind ; and is sharply distinguished from the 
sister department of intellect which we name the Understanding, in- 
asmuch as the latter treats onl}' with those vague and merel}* repre- 
sentative ideas called abstracts. Imagination finds its utility to us 
in rendering easy the vivid and energetic expression of our emotions, 
in drawing even scientific knowledge into mutually illustrative com- 
bination, and in giving to our thought the incorporation and vesture 
prerequisite to its profuse exhibition in literature. An orderly anah - 
sis and judicious deduction of rules prepared in connection with this 
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most charming aud effective of our faculties, must increase its utility 
as much as thev do that of the memory or understanding. Thev 
must assist the devout preacher to give more powerful effect to the ar- 
ticles of Divine law. Thev must aid I he political orator in his help- 
less agony when, without guide or hint of principle, he gropes after 
some pictured vesture for his outburst of patriotic feeling. Finally, 
they must exalt poetry, that fosterer of home affection and national 
ambition, into an entirely new sphere. We know that nature in a 
poet's heart can often overcome the distressing crudeness of art : ge- 
nius without instruction is lofty ; nevertheless, having instruction, 
genius rises like a mountain from a table-land. And we must not 
forget that the general effects which rules have on practice are nega- 
tive and reflex. They tell the artist when he has made a bad hit, and 
send him back again and again to make a better. 

It was remarked above that under Intellect, Imagination is a sister 
department with the Understanding. Now, we want to know, why 
should exhaustive analysis be granted to the latter as it is in our col- 
lege logics, and nothing of the kind to the former? What is there in 
our college logics of the Understanding? There is simply this. A 
few fundamental laws of the faculty are traced on in their develop- 
ments into the more specific and practical forms of reasoning with 
which all are familiar. The laws of Identity, Contradiction, Exclud- 
ed Middle, and Sufficient Reason are found first in the form of the 
simplest typical syllogism. This simple form develops into the sev- 
eral ''figures" and hy|X)thetical, alternative, and complex forms. 
Then it is shown how those laws overspread all the tissue of rational 
thinking in the myriad minuter forms of immediate inference. The 
individual properties and the inter-relations of all these forms are 
made known to us ; we are warned against apparent forms which are 
spurious ; the logician endeavors to make intelligent command over 
these omnipresent developments or effluences of Reason become sec- 
ond nature to our minds, dissolving the midnight of their uninstruc- 
tion into dawning d&ylight. 

Now we claim that in a precisely similar manner, and with equally 
potent effect, it is possible to develop the laws of the imagination. 
Let us see. , 

Taking the hint from Archbishop Whately's ''Logic of the Under- 
standing," our "Logic of the Imagination" might be introduced by an 
"analytical outline" or general analysis and classification of literary 
imager3\ Imager}'^ or figurative expression does for an arrangement 
of logical thought what foliage does for branches and trunk. Fig- 
ures of rhetoric, as the leaves of imagery are called, differ from one 
another in their physiology or rudiments ; differ in the way they are 
combined ; and differ in their rhetorical effects. Some spring from 
one susceptiblility of our nature, some from another ; and some fh>m 
the interference of several. Sometimes they take the form of dang- 
ling epithets ; sometimes that of the robust verb-metaphor ; some- 
times touches of the concrete form a complete picture. 

The laws of artistic congruity among images are conspicuous. 
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Wc find oak-leaves of sublimit}' appended to slender logical willows ; 
finger leaves of neat expositor}' figure breaking an un^ler-current of 
luxuriant emotiveness ; fleshy ivy leaves of lazy reverie marring the 
self-possession of caustic hawthorn ; and often the sublime, the expos- 
itory, the meditative and the ludicrous mingling in masquerade gro- 
tesqueness. 

We shall find both that a congruit}* must be secured among the in- 
vesting leaves of imagery, and that there are special laws, according 
to which certain stems of thought require a certain foliage of imag- 
ery. Stalwart thoughts are not wedded to variegated figures of 
rhetoric without selection. There are laws of intrinsic appropriate- 
ness of figure to thought. Every thought has an intellectual outline 
and an emotional disposition or bias. Intense thoughts contain an 
energetic impulse after a vehicle or expression which shall illuminate 
their intellectual outline, and aggrandize their emotive disposition. 
Sometimes beneath both lines and colors of the composition of an 
author, you may discern the fathering ego, or personalit3\ 

A line of exposition like this might conclude our analytical outline. 
Let us now consider the construction of our ''Synthetical.^' 

In this the proper place to start would be the subject of the funda- 
mental laws of the Imagination, or what are known as the laws of 
association of ideas. According to these, if certain ideas be pre- 
sented to the mind, we can calculate on certain other thoughts 
crowding up to possess it. The reason is that as soon as, from their 
playground in nature, thoughts are collected in the mind, they tend 
to go ofiT into groups or composite masses. So that every single 
thought afterward exists as part of an associate whole. And when- 
ever any one part of an association is seen by the mental vision, the 
eclipse upon the remaining portions tends to fade away, and the mind 
to be possessed by the whole. 

The franchise on basis of which these associations are formed rests 
on about three principles. First, those ideas that have come in, or 
have been frequently recalled, in company, tend to group together, al- 
ways. Secondly, with less . apparent ground of anion, those ideas 
associate togetlier which are intrinsically similar. And, thirdly, from 
still wider divergence, thoughts are brought together because they 
are in direct contrast. 

The general material of these laws once laid out, it would behoove 
us to show how, like so man}^ kinds of cloth, they are cut and fash- 
ioned into coats of variegated imagery. We must expose the my?*- 
teries of that selective development which brings them out ultimately 
in the well known forms of antithesis, personification, metaphor, 
simile, allegory, &c., &c. We must explicate the causes which 
strengthen the shivering logic to clutch for, not only appropriate cos- 
tume, but furnishings complete in detail. You should know of the 
adroitness with which, first, under the law of similarit}^ it seizes on 
the main feature of an illustrative image ; and, secondl}^ under the law 
of neighborhood or contiguit}', rapidly fills up the remaining features 
of the picture, completing its particularizatioo. 
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Next we think a chapter ought to be given on the profound subject 
of the peculiar impulse communicated to an imaginative flight by 
preoccup3'ing emotion. 

Another ought to be spared to discuss the very notably educating 
effect left on deeply imaginative minas by the science of geometry. 
There seems a verj' near correspondence between the laws of forms 
of things, and the laws of forms of ideas. 

Finally, we would examine the peculiar qualities of observation 
nccessar}- to gather a store of rhetorical materials. This would in- 
clude the subject of the dramatist's or penetrative imagination. And 
here we should end our second and last great division — the ''Synthet- 
ical Compendium." 

If the present science of rhetoric did not embrace so many foreign 
and inferior subjects, we should not propose an analysis of the fuBc- 
tions of the imagination as a subject nearer allied to (the so far prop- 
erly called) '*logic.*' We do not think auj- one will deny that some 
sort of culture for the imagination ought to be a department of liter- 
ary education. We do not wish to forget the peculiar indirect eflScacy 
of rules ; nor do we wish to exaggerate their importance. Our age, 
we are sure, is beyond the barbarism of denying that analysis and 
knowledge assist constructive practice. In mental practice, we be- 
lieve there are few of the soundest intellects of OHr time but will bear 
witness to that accession of reasoning power which has come to them 
from the logic of the understanding. Nor do we think less would ac- 
crue to the literar}' capacity of all classes from the development and 
inculcation of a logic of the imagination. Perhaps it would work an 
entire literary revolution. george mevisok hamhond. 

Chicago, 111., Julv 2nd, 1877. 



Does Correlation of Forces imply Fersonalifyt 

Editor of the Journal of Spteulative Philosophy: 

Will you permit me to refer to 3'ou some questions which have aris- 
en in a discussion of the presuppositions involved in the doctrine of 
the "correlation of forces." 

It is admitted that this doctrine logically iitplies a whole of force 
which is self-movivg and ^elf 'determining^ and that this has an inter- 
esting bearing on theistic speculation ; but the two conclusions which 
it is claimed may be logically drawn from this, viz : the self-conscious- 
ness of this Self-determining one, and the existence of n(t>re than one 
self-determining being, are not seen to be true. To the objector it 
seems that a whole of force, which originates all particular forces by 
its own spontaneit}* is not necessaril}* self-conscious and that this 
process of self-determination is Di»t necessarily to be identified with 
that of thought. 
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But even thoagh this were fully shown and the existence of a per- 
sonal God admitted, it would still seem to the objector that this whole 
of force includes in itself all that can have the power of spontaneous 
action, and that henceforth there can exist but one trul}' self-deter- 
mining being. Under this view, therefore, the existence of individ- 
ual souls which are self-determining and self-conscious and immortal, 
is impossible instead of being, as is claimed by the speculative, a 
necessary consequence of the existence of the original, self-deter- 
mining one. 

By giving a little space in reply to these difficulties, you will great- 
ly oblige C. H. AMES. 

Boston, Sept., 1877. 

[Our remarks to this communication wlil be found page 433.— Ed]. 



Polarity in Character: A Study of the Sex of Mind, 

II. TEXT. 

Synopsis op Sect. II. — 1. The Supernatural and Natural Poles of Character, 
2. Their Manifestation Severally in Contest and Culture, 3, Precedence of 
Feeling over Thought in Christian Life. 4'* Their Several Fields of Triumph 
a^so Subordinated. 5, The Mediation of Thought; 6, or Christ in Society, 
7, ^^One in Christ." 

1. Although the present essa}'' has been summarily entitled ^*Po- 
larity in Character," it may be here more definitely stated to be an in- 
vestigation into the relation of subordination between Devotion and 
Intelligence, with a view to illustrating, in the important and ever- 
growing realm of Mind, the especial applicability of the universal 
principle of the immanence of the Supernatural in the natural. 

2. ^'The righteousness of thy testimonies is everlasting," exclaimed 
King David in OLe of the later verses of his longest acrostic Psalm ; 
*'give me understanding and I shall live."* This utterance is re- 
markable not onlv as indicating a healthy combination of intuition 
with aspiration in its author or inspired medium, but also as furnish- 
ing a suggestion of polar contrast and cooperation between contest 
and culture. For the bearing of one's testimony ever implies a com- 
petition of influences, while the advance of intelligence maj* be essen- 
tlalh', and is obviously with all so far as they are merely "entering 
into other men^s labors," a work of uncomplicated education. On 
the whole, therefore, the passage quoted may be regarded as ^'bearing 
testimony" to the important doctrine, that while the conflict of faith 
results in the triumph of intelligence, ever3' triumph of intelligence 
enlarges the basis of the as yet ever-recurring conflict of faith ; so nt 

•Ps. cxix, 144. 
XI— 27 
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once favoring the hypothesis that the stead}^ progress of fallen hu- 
manit}^ in Divine truth, through all its moral and doctrinal revola- 
tions, actuall}' depends on the principle of polarity, — upon the m^'ster- 
lous but undeniable truth of contrast and cooperation betweeu the 
fight of faith and the fruit of faith. Plainly the Psalmist had in view 
the still stubborn difficulty of reading the glory of the Creator through 
that "vanity" of *'all things" in the creation which is the occasion for 
all still lingering shackles of 'legality." The spontaneity of grace 
can finally triumph only in the perfection of intelligence ; and until 
their mystical wedding shall be consummated, the emphatic object- 
teaching whereby "our fathers" from age to age have 

"Testified, 
That he might read who ran, 

The erapuness of human pride, 
The nothingness of man,"* 

will still need to be reconstructed in the continual "newness of the 
Spirit," to save us from the fate of substituting a senseless iadulgence 
b}' an only less senseless and repulsive asceticism. The still manifest 
futility of all human preconception in the aims and rules of living, 
still directs mankind with the negative but undeniable emphasis of 
disappointed hope, to some such fresh trial of faith in the supernatu- 
ral as may land us neither in the sectarian Shibboleth of the self-corn* 
placent Christian professor, in the Nirvana of the self-immolating 
heathen, nor in the "Identity of Being and Nothing" of "self-deter- 
mined" philosopher. There is but the one Resort. There remains 
but the one Name at which "every knee shall bow ;" that ver}- Name 
of which a modern apostle was constrained to testif}' in a British 
court of justice, by the direct pressure of a living social emergency, 
that, "We are nothing, Christ is all." 

3. "I have many things to sa}' unto you, but 3'e cannot bear Ihem 
now,'* was the loving assurance of that Divine Teacher, when person- 
all}' on earth, to his then immediate followers. That lie still contin- 
ues and extends his teachings to followers as immediate, and through 
them to others who may still become so, cannot be doubted by an\ 
who intelligently assent to his continued existence under the name 
"Immanuel,'' or as God with His church "to the end of the world.'* 
Before proceeding to examine into the as yet imperfectly demonstra- 
ted qualification or susceptibility on the part of mankind for this en- 
larged reception an J appreciation of Divine truth, or for the more 
perfect realization of the coming of the "Desire of all nations," the 
prudent reader is requested to conceive of the common life-struggle 
as being, so far as mere human consciousness extends, a battle be- 
tween two orders of feeling, a deep and a shallow, or a '^spiritual'* 
and a "carnal," rather than between diverse schools of thought. 
This will not be difldcult to him, if admitting the three-fold constitu- 
tion of man as soul, mind, and bod}', he can detach from mind the 
individual attribute of feeling (which belongs rather in substance to 

*\Vh*!ttier, "The Old Burying-Ground." 
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soul, and in manifestation to bodj-), and regard it (i. e., mind,) in 
its entiretN' as the mere collective intelligence of the human race, or 
as the medium through which the individual receives influence from 
society past and present, and m^a}- convey influence to society present 
and future. He is also, in view of the still besetting liability to mis- 
apprehend present privileges and possible dignities, referred for en- 
<5ouragement and warning to the broad promise of the Lord Jesus, 
that ''He" (the Holy Spirit) "shall glorify Me ; for he shall receive of 
mine and shall show it unto you ;" and to the apology of an apostle, 
^'Seeing then that we have such hope, we use great boldness of 
speech." 

4. Devotion and Intelligence, however liable secondarily to mask 
each other in the individual and social spheres to which, respectivel}', 
the}' may be said primarily to appertain, must both of them be re- 
garded as distinct Christian principles, or as alike being, in their 
proper order and subordination, essential elements of the Christian 
life. It was "through the Eternal Spirit'* that our Lord '^offered 
Himself without spot unto God" (Heb. ix, 14), as in Him '*are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge" (Col. ii, 3). Perhaps the 
time has come for a more definite appreciation than ever heretofore 
of the discrimination, that while the hope of men as individuals lies, 
under God, in the earnestness of their devotion, the hope of mankind 
as a race — the hope, in other words, which depends on the final dis- 
comfiture of the subtle adversar}' of souls — lies in the clearness of its 
intelligence. 

5. Of all the glorious ofllces of the blessed Savior of men, his Me- 
DiATiON is perhaps that which we are most clearly entitled, and even 
required to investigate and to understand, as being that which is 
brought, not onl}' in its effects but in its operation as the work of 
*'God-with-us," most closely home to all mankind individuall}'. His 
Atonement, which was "finished*' more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, and his Intercession, which must be regarded rather as a thing of 
heaven than of earth, are neither of them, as thoroughly present 
facts, so presumably within the scope of our inquiry. We are there- 
fore perfecth' entitled, and, so far as we may be individually respon- 
sible for our own thoughts on the subject, required, upon this, as upon 
all minor or tributary* themes, to make anj' assumption in which we 
may find a coherent clue of escape from lingering confusion or super- 
fluous mystery. And if such an assumption may be found in the 
statement that the Mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ is HOthing else 
than his progressive manifestation as the attractive Principle of per- 
fect sensibilit}' and standard intelligence* in the growing light of the 

^Concurring in the suggestion of a valued adviser, that the meaning of the 
whole piece centers or scatters in this sentence, the writer has bestowed espec- 
ial pains, and he would add, especial prayer, on the wording of this particular 
clause. As he first wrote it, it was simply '^the Principle of perfect intelli- 
gence," &c. The word "attractive" was then introduced as indicating influ- 
ence ; and inasmuch as the phrase "perfect intelligence" is ambiguous without 
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ages feince bis Resurrection, that statement must at once take rank, 
with all who appreciate their own deepest intellectual want, as the 
most firml}' established fact of an enlightened common-sense. 

6. The word ^'perhaps'' will therefore become superfluous to all hear- 
ers in urging the above-mentioned discrimination between the hope of 
the individual and that of the race, whenever it can be shown, either 
by a coherent doctrine of the sex of mind, and of the genesis of 
thought, or by an}' other hypothesis, how we may regard the continued 
life of our risen Lord in his faithful followers as tlie animating Principle 
of the prevailing social sentiment of ever}' age, and of every light loving 
community. A doctrine of common-sense must Ihen become accessi- 
ble, which, taken in connection with the great fact (social as well as 
historical) of degrees of intelligence, and with ihe great law (in all 
merev social relations) of mutual preference and deference, will in no 
wise obstruct the "free course" (2 Thess. iii, 1) and glorification of 
"the Word of God," but which may on the contrary assist us to res- 
cue that **more sure" (2 Pet. i, 19) channel of truth from the imputa- 
tion of being the mere record of any past inspiration, and to identify 
it as the ever new and ever increasing "light* of the present age." 
In the continuous practical relationf of that great social fact to the 
individuHl dawn and guidance of the blessed "Day Star'' in the will- 
ing heart, the imitative and the originative faculties of mind .will be 
recognized as alike necessary in a sort of polar, working equilibrium, 
though not in an absolute, dynamic equality ; and the stubborn dis- 
crepancy between word-teaching and object- teaching upon the bigbtbl 
of themes will be contentedly accented, till finally dissipated as a mere 
phase of the still lingering myster} J of union and contrast between the 
animal, or socially governed, dividual, automatic machine^ and the 
spiritual, or socially governing, individual, spontaneous man. 

7. "The intelligence," it has been writtGn,§ " that despises virtue 

some reference to the view insisted on by the Quaker "Apologist" Barx-Iav. 
that perfection admits of a growth, or to the distinction elsewhere inttmatt-1 
by him between Christ as "Rift," and Christ as "Giver ;" without some refer- 
ence, in other word«, to the fact that Christ as "lormed in us" (Gal. iv, t« 
must still need to "increase in wisdom and stature and in favor with Goi aii<) 
roan,** the phrase "perfect sensibility'* was adopted as indicating that part of 
the "Giff in which successive generations of Christians must agree, anl 
"standard intelligence" as that in which they must vary. The variable ele- 
ment, both in individuals and In communitie^i, plainly needs to be strictly di-- 
criminattKl by all who would avoid.fecding upon what has been well called tli 
"sour bread'' of other |fcople's failings. 

•See quotation fh)m Penington below, 

fSoe quotation fi'om Bunsen below. 

^Who knoweth the spirit of man that goctb upwanl, and the spirit of ibc 
hea^t, that f^oeth downward to the earth'r"— Eccte. iii,.21. 

JPhiladelphia, "Public Leilger." 
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will soon be obscured, and the virtue that is content without intelli- 
gence v;ill soon lose its identity." The very splendor of the natural- 
ly '^inrisible things" (Rom. i, 17 ; 2 Cor. iv, 18) may haply delay 
their clear appreciation through the "things that are made," and the 
thing symbolized elude the view of all but the most ardent and self- 
<;onsuming devotion, behind the more suporficial and still sufficiently 
m3'sterious sj'mbol. Thus perhaps we may have been hitherto com- 
mitted to an otherwise undue neglect of the Sex of Mind as a princi- 
ple capable, in connection with the triune theory of the «!onstitution 
of man, and with the polemic view of the conduct of the creation 
^John xiv, 30 ; R )m. viii, 22, etc.), of dispelling the m inv redundan- 
cies and the worst intricacies of metaphysical and theological specu- 
lation. Certainly without some advertance to such a doctrine, it is 
impossible to conceive of the Lord Jesus as an adequate representa- 
tive of the whole race in the conduct of his wondrous mission. But 
so surely as his religion is a living and progressive influence, we may 
confide that the world is at some time and in some wa}' to be 
blessed with a more definite doctrine of his mediation than it has 
been heretofore prepared to enjoy or to accept, and to find a fresh sig- 
nificance in the query of old addressed to an apostle elect, "Hav3 I 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Phil- 
ip ?" The same inspiration which proclaimed through one seer* two 
centuries ago, that ''The light shinoth more and more unto the perfect 
day. and it is not the owning of the light as it shone in the forego- 
ing ages which will now commend any man to God, but the knowing 
and subjecting to the light of the present age," and through anotherf 
in our own time, that ''History has been productive of good only in so 
far as it has been the result of the harmonious action and reaction of 
two poles, the life of the individual and [that] of the community'," is 
still at hand for the development of its own suggestions to seeking 
souls. It will yet doubtless avail, with an ever-increasing rapidit}* 
(Matt, xxiv, 27) to emancipate our thoughts from the crude "first 
principles" (Heb. v, 12; vi, 1) and cumbrous circumlocutionsf of doQ- 
trine which have been temporarily necessary in the gracious conde- 
scension of the revealing Spirit to our wandering lives and groveling 
affections, until all the former generations of mankind shall be finally 
*'mn.de perfect" (Heb. xi, 40) in the latter, to the glory of God the 
Father, in his Only-begotten Son.§ 

•1. Penington. 

tChev. Bunsen. 

t*^ The time comoth when I shall no more speak unlo you in proverbs, but I 
shall show you plainly of the Father." — John xvi, 25. 

2 For a somewhat definite presenuition of the Mediation of Christ as not as- 
sociated only with his work of propitiation and intercession, but as ^^also in- 
ciudlng providence, government anl jiidgrnenc,"and for an interesting sugges- 
tion of the ^^New Jerusalem" as an already established element of Christian 
history, see a recent paper in the London "Christian Observer," Vol. LXXV, 
p. 321. 
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III. PICTURE. 



The "almost geological slowness" with which society changes its 
truly prevailing likings and customs, must doubtless become to a 
growing insight and self-knowledge, increasinglj' apparent in the, 
once, more or less forgotten history and development of its common- 
est institutions. No morbid idiosyncrasies of the most powerful and 
influential individual mind can attain to an indefinite perpetuity in the 
common life, nor annul the decree that nothing, in anj- realm of that 
life, shall survive which is not true to the best principles of the com- 
mon nature. It is so, doubtless, with the institution of Language as 
a whole, and so, it ma}- be presumed, with the comparatively- second- 
ary institution of literature, and with every school of literature. The 
healthy repugnance to merely artificial innovation which maj* seem 
to delay the most desirable changes, is the necessar}^ means for the 
exclusion or elimination of those i^hich are undesirable, or, in the 
true sense of the term, unnatural. Thus, even in particular schools 
of literature, as in individual human souls, that period of youth in 
which the}' most need a jealous supervision and restraint in the "light 
of foregoing ages,'' is also the period in which such a discipline is 
most providentially furnished and most certainly applied. Aught 
which is not in conformity with the most approved precedent must 
* be challenged as capricious trifling, and as such succumb and perish, 
or earn its privilege of toleration and its scope of usefulness by the 
overcoming manifestation of a fresh and independent vitalitj-. The 
world has perhaps not yet learned how largel}' the authenticity of all 
its established literature is owing to the operation of this principle of 
"the survival of the fittest" as the real evidence of a supernatural in- 
spiration, nor, on the other hand, how the best recorded inspiration 
can at most serve, as but the gathered fragments of a former feast, to 
allure the subjects of a servile canine failh (Matt, vii, 6; xv, 26, 27) 
to the ever fresh and bounteous provision of "the children's table.'' 

Recognizing the especial liabilit}* of being thus challenged in sub- 
mitting the following somewhat unique rhythmical effusions tu the 
public ej-e, the writer is nevertheless emboldened to produce them 
with this brief and general apology, hoping the}' may be found illus- 
trative as a sort of life-pictures to the foregoing prosaic test, •r a 
sort of concrete music to its more abstract argumentation ; and 
claiming, in view of the personal associations which may be in some 
of them discernible, the benefit of the best possible precedent in sac- 
rificing all human personality to the catholicity of Divine truth. 

L The Secret of the Goal.— Rom, viii, 22; 2 Pet, tit, 8. 

Quicker than thought, and surer than the sun, 
Unnumbered years move in th' eternal one. 

As in some slighted verse. 
Rhyme, metre and initials all concur 
To grace the message of the raessengor, 

£*en so, despite the curse 
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Resting on narrow sublunar}^ life, 
Combines all nature, 'neath its surface-strife, 

Exalted hope to nurse. 
Not longer will appear to mortal man 
The pregnant years too swift or tardy, than 

Until the}' shall coerce 
Reason and practice joint!}' to avow 
Years countless wrapped in the eternal Now. 
10th Mo. 2nd, 1872. 

77. Intelligence. — 1 Cor, v\ 15. 

Spiritual life, as that which is supreme 
In all whose world is not a sickly dream, 

Lends to all life its law. 
Veiled oft indeed beneath the shows of sense. 
Ever anew its majesty immense 

Rouses our slumbering awe. 
Under its rale all fictions are repealed, 
Unwrapped all mysteries, and all miseries healed » 

Except sin's wilful flaw. 
Dul}' at length from bonds of time and space 
Delivered thus, may we secure the grace, 

In Christ the Truth, to draw 
Nigh unto God, and to each other, where 
Glories are seen, not lawful to declare. 
10th Mo. 2nd, 1872. 

777. TacL—1 Cor. x, 23; 2 Cor. xii, 4. 

The things not lawful to be uttered, are 
Only so styled because pure truth would mar 

Man's preconceptions crude. 
Yesterday's truth was truth for yesterday. 
Because, tho' crude, it so might best convey 

Religious certitude 
Into the darkness of our vorking faith. 
Darkness still lurks in all the Spirit saith, 

Even until the feud 
Satanic being quelled in man, the soul 
May then first apprehend truth's mecbod whole» 

And reach unmingled good. 
In all the meantime, lawfulness means but 
Decent observance of each social rut. 
5th Mo., 21st, 1873. 

IV. Society Secondary. — Is. viii^ 12. 

Subject rules object ; and thro' private force 
The reign of God upholds its public course. 
Advancing with Christ's life, 
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No sharper line denotes the precedence 
Lurking in them, than to the common sense 

Exists for man and wife. 
Yet there it is. The unit o'er the mass 
Presides in fact ; and true men as thej pass 

Upward from discord rife, 
Make perfect the past ages in their own. 
Perfection means but vile disorder flown ! 

Hurled from that throne of strife, 
Rebellion's king, fond souls I can no more rob 
Your wit and jo}- bj hiding in a mob. 
2nd Mo. 14th, 1876. 

F. Diagnosis. — Eccle, iiij2L 

Delving iu Science for the truth of God 
Only renews the tale of Ichabod. 

Mortal in branch and root, 
Philosophy, in self-dependent dream 
Essaying to explore truth's sacred scheme, 

Dies in unripened fruit. 
Revealed to Faith, pure science, in the truth 
Of God beginning, gains immortal youth, 

Because mere knowledge brute. 
Relapsing downward, it, from human soul 
Aspiring can distinguish, and the shoal 

Zest animal confute. 
In God commencing as in God complete, 
Love's logic slays both lust and self-conceit. 
4th Mo. 27th, 1876. 

VL The Lesson of Society. — DeuL xxix, 29. 

Grades in the rank of individual mind 

Ensue from grades of growth of broad mankind. 

Objective truth, alone 
Remaining from ancestral growth in grace. 
Gives firmness to the progress of the race 

lilse wanting or unknown. 
URknown all object but for subject sought ; 
Unknown all progress but for method caught. 

Communicahly shown. 
Heavenly truth inducts the seeking soul 
In God's own method to its inner goal. 

Let distance from that throne, 
Denoting station in the realm of thought, 
Show each the truth yet waiting to be bought. 
5th Mo. 12ih, 1876. 

VIL The Law of the Individual. — 1 Jno. tv, 4. 
Greatness inhering in the realm of soul 
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Evolves the universal fabric whole 

O'er which man's thought can roam. 
Resting in radiance unapproached b\' man, 
God thence conducts his universal plai?, 

Except when to man's home, 
Under man's likeness, stooping to his aid. 
Upward to Him each sou! which He hath made, 

Caged in its mental dome,* 
Holds on its wa\, as faithful to his call, 
In course converging though distinct to all. 

Let fools, now as whilom. 
Deride such grace ! Subjective truth as kej* 
Solves in due turn each baffling mvsterj. 
5th Mo. 12th, 1876. 

VIIL Inspiration SubjectiV'', — Matt, xxviii^ 6. 

High priest of art ! 3'et earnest Christian man ! 
Unceasing strive that God's rtdemptive plan 

Unveiled shall be to all. 
Let law in Art, as his school-master, lift 
Out of mere Art, the souls which else might drift 

Neglectful of his call. 
Gather thereb}* the drones who disavow 
For past Atonement, Mediation now. 

Expose the fatal fall 
Lingering in lives which from the **finished** fact 
Leave ogt the virtue of the living act. 

Overthrow each object- wall 
Usurpingly opposed to subject-rul»', 
Until all sects shall vanish from Christ's school. 
5th Mo. 22ud, 1876. 

IX, Individual Hope, — CoL i, 17, 18. 

Prince of mankind, and Principle of things. 
Rules through all time th' eternal King of kings. 

Onlv as tracing fact 
P'rom loose appearance to uniting law, 



♦It must be here observed, in conformity with some previous remarks (Sect, 
II, paragraph 3), that the writer does not fully eudorse a current doctrine 
which is represented in the opening sentence of Dr. Carpenter's recent volume 
on *'Mental Physiology ;" viz. : ''The conscious life of every individual man 
essentially consists In an action and rc-action between his mind and all that Is 
outside of it— the Ego and the Non-Ego,"* Ii may here suffice to quote some of 
his own previously printed words, viz : **As souls or spiritual beings we are each 
of us in this state ol existence tied and contlned, more or less closely, to a set 
of thoughts which we call the mind, which again is [m^re or less] tied and 
confinod to the earthen tabernacle which each recognizes as his individual 
body.''— *' Primary Problems, " in "Sober Thoughts on Staple Themes," p. 48. 
(Claxton, Remsen & HaffelUnger, Philadelphia.) 
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Endures the power of gospel truth t' withdraw 

Spirit from sensual act. 
Sweet love of Christ to shallow earth-born lust 
Otherwise lapses in these frames of dust. 

Reason can but distract 
His life, to whom, not following faith, it brings 
No widening vision of once unseen things. 
Deep-working spirii-tact, 
As pioneer in every realm of thought, 

Yet shair evolve truth's harmony long sought, 
oth Mo. 28th, 1876. 

JC, Social Hope. — Jno, xvi, 12, 13. 

Perfected precept ultimately must 
Rescue the race from all delusive trust. 

Outrage, meanwhile, and loss. 
From fairest show ensuing, oft must grieve 
Even the souls who look but to receive 

Salvation through Christ's cross. 
Spirit, utttil the crowning grace be found 
Of knowledge based on God's creative ground^ 

Retains some sensual dross. 
Hence in Atonement as its highest rest. 
Neglecting Mediation's rich bequest. 

Doubts clog, and terrors toss, 
And half-success attends it, till its blind 
Yearnings shall merge in those of broad mankind. 
5th Mo. 29th, 1876. 

XL Art Objective. — Ecde. viV, 29. 

Posterior, prior, and superior rule, 
Rising successive in truth's ancient school, 

Order its progress still. 
First, art's adventurers in ever}' field 
Explore the surface, and first fruit might yield, 

Save that a fickle will 
Subjects them to the patient plodding thought 
Of those b}' whom deep harmony is sought 

Rather than straggling skill. 
From their researches springs the sense of mind, 
Linking all facts and lifting all mankind 

In God's own method, till 

Nature, alike through science and through art. 

Tells of his rule as valid from the start. 

6th Mo. 10th, 1876. 

Lemma ; A^ Posteriori, or empirical science (so-called), dealing primarily with 
*'(flect,'* Is not truly science, but mere art. 

XII. Conservation. — 1 Cor. xiVy 33. 
As "powers that be," and so "ordained of God»" 



k 
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Revered be all the wielders of the rod 

Called scepter, or called crook ! 
High sbove all the great Ordainer rales, 
But ne'er enables peoples, sects, or schools, 

Into his rule to look, 
Save as regarding in their present sphere 
His law of order based in righteous fear. 

O'er life's most hidden nook. 
Progressing then, thro* faith, and hope, and love. 
Wisdom divine sheds radiance from above, 

Outshining written book. 
Or brightest dreams untempered b}' the awe, 
Deep-planted e'en on earth, of heaven's fir^t law. 
7th Mo. 4th, 1876. 

XIII. Divine ^^Foreknowledge'* vice Humnn Afterknowledge.* — Ileb, 

iXy 14 ; 1 Ptt. ?, 2. 

Join we, in order due, the battle-cry 
'*By God's pure Spirit!" and the anthem high, 
"By Christ's atoning blood !" 
Read we the method of the life of Christ, 
As those who, with the surface unsufficed. 

In truth's expanding bud 
The Seed infer, which whosoe'er gainsay'th, 
Howe'er professing, holdeth not the faith. 

Unwashed in mercy's flood, 
Unskilled in doctrine, and in life astra}', 
All must needs be who mean by Christ the Way, 

Idly imputed good. 
The Alpha and Omega none attain. 
Except as known by Heaven's high sovereign. 
8lh Mo. 17th, 1876. 

XIV* Beauty Secondary. — Fs. cxtXy 96. 

Christian! at work, while delving for pure truth, 
Unearth each minor blessing which their sooth 

Requires to win due heed. 
Wit, strength and beauty, as diffusive rays. 
Express the mystic depths from which they blaze 

Newly for every need. 
Still must that jewel be the constant care 
To all whose praise shall e'er extinguish prayer, 

*"In all sciences there are evidently degrees of thought corresponding to 
degrees of experience, whereby the general principles involved in particular 
facts are found to be nothing less than primary facts in the order of nature, al- 
though at best but secondarily appreciated in the course of investigation and 
exposition.'^— "Mathemaiica Typical of Universal Science^'' in "Windfalls," p. 
24. (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelflnger, Philadelphia.) 
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Or shine as praise indeed. 
Duly may we each enervating grace 
Decline, which to Christ's cross we cannot trace, 

And rail}' to the creed 
Robust, that all that's truly fair to us, 
To God, is but truth's order luminous ! 
9th Mo. 11th, 1876. 

XV. Creed Cramp, — 2 Cor. v/, 12. 

Priestcraft must lurk, where'er mid this world's strife. 
Records alone of light from b3'gone life 

O'erspread its darkness deep. 
Fastening his faith on such reflected G^lare, 
Exclusive vision then becomes man's snare, 

Suffering him to sleep 
Slothfully heedless of the ample law 
Of "God with us." Where lesser lights o'er-awe, 

Reason must fail to sweep, 
Lo^al to faith iu God alone, through all 
Explorable ovents, nor catch the call 

Imparted to their keep. 
Doubt not that larger lore than records hold 
Yet shall shijie forth from God's word manifold ! 
9th Mo. 24th, 1876. 

XVI. The Mystery of Time. — Job xxiv, 1 ; xxxvlii^ 7. 
'•Exeunt omnia in mysterio." — Medieval Proverb. 

The beatific vision of man's hope 
Holds all the ages in its ample scope. 

Early or ultimate. 
Mingling therein with freshness undecayed. 
Old life displa3's, in shallow masquerade, 

Ragings which culminate 
Now in the subtlest strategv of mind. 
In it the Christian culture of mankind, 

No longer inchoate, 
Gives glory to faith's twilight victories. 
Let each seek other with God*s truth to please 

As faith may antedate (Heb. a?i, 1.) 

New-coming good to her maintainers and 
Dissolve the **Morning" in the *'Married" Land. 
10th Mo. 1st, 1876. 

XVIL Cieic^—l Cor. a, 15. 



•"History has been fruitful of good only In so far as it has been the result ol 
the harmoniou!^ action and reaction of two poles, the life ol the individual and 
£that] of the communltv. The consciousness of the race resides only in indi- 
viduals, but does reside 'in them in proportion as the truii cellective conscious- 
ness of mankind is revealed in them. All that is great Ukes its rise from n. e., 
in] the individual, but only in proportion as he offers up his individual self to 
the whole." — Bunskn. 
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Give thanks for insight of the dual force 
Exposed at last as marshalling the course 

Of human history ! 
Reason Divine, through instinct of the soul, 
Grants thought the sureness and the vigor whole 

Exerted socially 
By it o*er all with whom the social bond 
As yet leads not to that control b'^yond. 

No other xrystery 
Competes with that of this int'^rior sex 
Running through all life's ccquettings complex. 

On human dignity 
Faith must hang partly, till the soul be quite 
Turned by the **inward" to the 'inner'* Light. 
lOth Mo. 5th, 1876. 

XVJIL Climacteric. — Jno. xii, 31. 

Grant first, as all must grant at last, that truth 
External is but the symbolic sooth 

Of truth interior. 
Read then, in outward life's immenscst fact 
Gravely implied, the powers which here distract 

Existence at its core. 
By that sure lode t' escape distraction's realm 
Aspire, with child-like faith at rer.son's helm, 

Nor look back to the shore 
Crowded with siren semblances of bliss. 
Regaining so the life controlling "this,*' 

Out of its larger lore 
Furnish to all whom wisdom may not vex. 
The proof and promise of the law of sex. 
10th Mo. 16th, 1876. 

XIX. Homeward. — Deut. n, 3; Luke xvii^ 24. 

Journeying Northward, still the human race 
Overtakes in God its destined dwelling place, 

Hymned by his herald meek. 
Northward — whence comes as from his chosen pole^ 
Unto his people their promotion sole, 

Under whatever bleak 
Aspect at first their single eye to prove. 
Lovingly bound, He ma}' elect to move ! 

Turn we from every peak 
Echoing brokenly the perfect law 
Revealed in Christ, and by its lasting awe 

Entranced, our summons speak 
So that all kindreds may their union see 
Quickly converge in Heaven's fraternity ! 
10th Mo. 23d, 1876. 
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AX. Jubilee — Ps. cxlVy 16; 2 7Juss. «, 7, 8. 
Jo3'Ous in God midst obloquy or hate 
Of those who care not on his call to wait, 

How find his servants true 
New service ever ready to their hand ! 
United as none else can understand 

Upon their widening view, 
All truth displays the order of bis law, 
Leading to Him all owrers of its awe. 

Then in that order-clue 
Exult they, as the ''finished" plan of Christ, 
l^cquiring but that all shall be enticed 

Entirely thereto. 
Still doth^ God's Spirit in Christ's "real school," 
Quench in due turn each superbtantial rule. 
10th Mo. 25lh, 1876. 

XXT. The Mystic Laio. — Rom. viiij 2. 

Profoundly plodding for the general good 
Revealed to all who grasp the brotherhood 

Of man in God the Son, 
Follow we fast the Fathers purpose to 
Mend mortal ill by the Christ-given clew ! 

Endeavor we to run 
Near to that heavenl}- law of order, which. 
Displacing minor maxims as its rich 

Enlightenment is won. 
Not onlv frees its holder, but indeed 
Hallows the name of Him bj' whom we're freed ! 

As since the world begun 
Love means but the pure license of the soul, 
Let love increasingly a'l Ufe control. 
11th Mo. 12th, 1876. 

XXII. GospeUing, — Matt, a:, 39, 

Industry inward could s'^ch triumph sing 
Should but fit audience aspiration bring 

R sponsively to heed ; 
Anil common thought is so self-occupied 
Except as stirring motives are supplied 

Loveward, that still men need 
Help from true livers their false life to rout. 
Just how the public interest shall out 

Of its prison be freed, — 
How best our union gain a Christian grouuvi, 
Nor shallow sentimental love be found 

Settling in narrow greed, 
Omniscience knows. Preach we his loving will 
Newly vouchsafed, o'er all the rules that kill ! 
12th Mo. 15th, 1876. 
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XXIIL Tlie Method of the Cross.—Is, lin, 11 ; Thess. i7, 7, 8. 

Duty to God, though crossing Instincts fond, 
Rebinds all life with its most real bond. 

Although at first obscure, 
Love's wide relations must at last ap'^ear 
Forestalling ties to narrow nature dear. 

Religion's service pure, 
Exploring earthly nature's dual cause. 
Detects its risk, and by such knowledge draws 

Us up to life secure. 
Until united in that lasting bliss, 
Expound we still the better world thro' this, 

Endeavoring to lure 
- Kindreds and sects, thro' partial bonds diverse, 
Safelv beyond old earth's primeval curse ! 
I2lh Mo. 23d, 1876. 

XXI F. Finance Figurative,— Rom. i, 20; 1 Tim, iv, 8. 
Proudly, if pride be e'er a noble trait. 
Receive the tribute due to service great, 

Even a people's thank ! 
• Surve}' complacently the wide result 
In which a nation and a world exult. 

Deeper than race or rank. 
Entailed henceforth the lesson large survives, 
None trul}' live, save as in all men's lives 

Thev find a real bank. 
Wide-circling thence the currenc}' of love, 
Enabling virgin souls to live above 

Licentious plot or prank, 
Shall by such banishment of blind caprice 
Harvest the glories of perennial peace. 
12Lh Mo. 25th, 1876. 

XXV, Union in Unity, — Mai. iv, 6. 
Eluding lukewarm search, the verit whereb}' 
Love's labor lost delays God's purpose high, 

Lingers throu'^h all our life. 
While Christians find this world a welcome rest 
On whose conclusion comes some second-best ; 

Or as mere man and wife 
Deem that love's deepest union is known, 
(Since b}* that read}' simile is shown 

Heaven's hope in human strife,) 
Astra3* the}' must be in both deed and creed. 
Now let the church from this deep slough be freed ; 

Nor, mid besetment rife, 
Overlook the warning that its Light can come 
Not, save as candor circulates at home. 
12th Mo. 29th, 1876. Richard Randolph. 

Phlladdiibia. 
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[This " Epilogue " I Insert here because of its pointed statements. I copy 
it from a letter sent me by Mr. Randolph, not intended for publication. — Ed. 
Jour. Spec. Phil.]. 

EPILOGUE TO ''polarity IN CHARACTER." 

Despite the sbnffling tendency of human nature to rate religion as 
a more or less isolated department of life and investigation, the sim- 
ple logic of a health}' public sentiment continualh' confirms its claim 
to a monopoly uf influence and interest, and rei»dily concedes that 
every truly or seemingly isolable department of action or of thought 
is underlaid b}' some more or less definite point of theological truth, 
and so becomes mainly valuable as the development in some phase of 
the common consciousness of a corresponding element of abstract 
doctrine. Thus the ascetic phase of life, which must be recognized 
as at least a social fact, finds its only permanent ground iu t)ie con- 
tinued need for a doctrine of crucifixion ; as the iBsthetic phase bears 
witness to the growing glory of that resurrection in which God 
declares Himself as *'the Savior of all men," although '"specially of 
those that believe;" and as thci ^'ansesthetic," if cautiously fostered, 
may be found serviceable mainly* as a practical homily on the mischief 
of impatience ; each in its several mode and order illustrating the 
virtue of Christianity as the Religion of the Cross. 

It scarcely ueeds to be said that theie is too often a perverted logic 
of a mo. bid public sentiment which is devoid of this essential har- 
mony, and whose onl}' unit}' is that of opposition to the true life. 
Thus, perhaps, there may seem to be a pantheistic Unitarianism and 
a letter bound Trinitarian ism which unite only in rejecting, each Id 
its own way, the true doctrine of the Cross. The worshipper of na- 
ture at the outset abjures such an idea. The litcralist has always a 
rule which he can divide and apply in his own will, and so far as char- 
acter is moulded by choice, in his own way. In the one case the true 
battle of life will be supplante(', through the confounding of love 
with lust, by the discord of license; in the other through the con- 
founding of tbe **fear" which is ever **the beginning of wisdom" with 
a persistent servility, and of the wisdom which is **first pure'* with a 
complacent exclusiveness, by the opposite discord of bigutry ; and 
each extravagance is traceable to a critically occurring non-apprecia- 
tion or neglect of the doctrine of the Cross as a persisting spiritual 
truth. Truth is a circle, and extremes must mef t alike in the genuine 
life and ''great mystery of godliness,'' and in the shallow masquerade 
or minor ''mystery of iniquity." 

It is indeed an occasion for rejoicing and thanksgiving that as mere 
creeds cannot save, so they cannot damn. But so syriily as intelli- 
gence admits of a growth, it is with the intellectual aspect of truth 
that society, or mankind at large as distinguished from the fragment- 
ary ephemeral individual, ever has to do ; and in pursuit of this uni- 
versal interest, and in deprecation and all possible abatement of the 
evils of caprice and sectarianism, it may perhaps be expedient for ua 
to take the Old Testament as represented in such a chapter as the 
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eighth of Proverbs on Divine wisdom, and the New as represented in 
the first of the Gospel of John, and to seek to trace their essential 
identity with each other and with what have been happily called by a 
learned cotemporar}' lecturer, the ''Oldest Testament" of the nature 
of things,'' and the ''Newest Testament" of God-with-us, in the hope 
of appreciating all experience and all literature in the light of the 
Spirit which ''giveth light." 

Although neither of the chapters now mentioned has been express- 
I}- alluded to in the accompanying essay on ''Polarity in Character," 
I trust it may be found in some degree pervaded by the principles of 
those precious Magnce Charted of faith ; and on this ground I would 
invite th}' charitable attention thereto, only claiming thy favorable 
appreciation thereof so far as it may be found to contain that which 
"the common people" (b}^ which I mean not the impulsive, unthinkiag 
rabble so much as that reading "public" which the late Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in writing to Jas. T. Fields, characterized as "the great 
gull whom we seek to circumvent") may "hear gladl}'." and possibly 
even that by which they may be taken without guile. R. R. 

rhiladelphia, Dec. 1^77. 



Does ^^Correlation of Forced' Presuppose Conscious Beingsf 

Mr. Ames in his communication (page 416) states two difficulties 
in the speculative doctrine regarding what is presupposed in the doc- 
trine of the "Correlation of Forces." (a) Grant a "self-determining 
one,'' is this a self-conscious one? (b) and if so, does it imply more 
than one self-conscious being? 

As to the first point in question (referring to page 268-270 of this 
volume for an extended discussion) it is necessary to hold clearly 
in mind the logical results of assuming a "self-determining one" as 
the presupposition of the doctrine of correlation. 

(1) Force is dissipated in acting ; in fact it exists only in a state of 
tension — each force is confined or pent up by the action of other for- 
ces ; and though we think force as a unity, it is constantly an expres- 
sion or utterance of itself upon the forces which confine it ; hence it 
exists onl}* in combination with other forces and as a part of a S3's- 
tem of forces — no force being able to exist alone or to be conceived 
as independent. Every force is constantly expressing itself upon 
other forces, and other forces are constantly expressing themselves 
upon it. Moreover, every particular force is constantly losing its in- 
dividnality in this process of utterance or mutual expression. 

(2) The particular forces vanish in each other or in new forCes ; tLe 
XI-28 
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new forces vanish likewise. While the particular vanishes, force in 
general is conceived as abiding — "the persistence of force" is the 
thought held by the correlationists. (Here we must attend carefuUr 
lest some phase of the subject slips from our grasp). The persisteDt 
force is the force which had been before thought as a system of par- 
ticular forces acting against each other. Each particular force had 
found its utterance in and through and upon the others, and had been 
therefore thought as utterlj^ dependent upon the others, and therefore 
the several forces thus interrelated made up a whole, a system of mu- 
tually interdependent forces, neither one of which could exist apart 
from the system or unity in which all were contained. 

Note here that the mind that has followed the result so far has 
reached some very important thoughts : (a) of mutual inter-dependence 
wherein each particular has and can have no separate, independent 
existence, but has its existence only in and through the whole ; (b) 
the thought of a process wherein noue of the factors abide, but all 
are in turn dissolved; (c) the thought of an abiding somewhat which 
persists through the dissolution of its constituent elements ; (d) note 
also that all trace of immediate sensuous facts has herein vanished 
with the vanishing of the particular forces ; (e) the net result — the 
persistent force is not and cannot be a special object of the senses, 
for it persists solely through the distinction of the particular forces 
which had special manifestation for our seuses ; such general force is 
only an object of abstract thought — of the understanding so-called. 
The mind that thinks correlation of forces distinctly and clearly— 
and of course it requires mental strength to do it — is three removes 
from that feeble stage of thought upon which sense-perception stands ; 
first there is the immediate material thing, which, being transi- 
tory and evanescent, is found, secondly^ to be only an equilibrium of 
forces ; forces are then realities lying immediately behind the phe- 
nomena that we call ^Hhings,** But thirdly the forces are particular 
ones — light, heat, electricity, magnetism, gravitation^ cohesion^ reptd- 
siow, &c., are constantly vanishing elements of a one persistent forct 
which abides through all changes. Herein is found quite a ^^specula- 
tive" stand-point — i. e., it is idealistic, denies matter and particular 
forces to be substantial and independent — affirms them to be mere 
phases — to be ^phenomena and not noumena. On the other hand, it 
asserts an abstract being — a "persistent force" — to be the noumenon: 
a being elevated above the particular things and the particular fo^ce:^ 
of sense-perception, — in fact a generic or universal existence wkicL 
lies behind all immediate existence as a timeless and spaceless entity. 
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but which is at the same time the very reality of phenomenal exist- 
ences, and causes them to appear as well as to vanish. Thus the 
mind on this stage has become a Realist, as much as William of 
Champeaux or Thomas Aquinas, and believes that '^ universals " are 
realities and not mere names.) 

(3) If the mind has seized the foregoing description of the '* per- 
sistent force," let it now attend with even greater care to further pecu- 
liarities of its nature. There are two phases which must be carefully 
defined and then united {hie lahor^ hoc opus !) in one thought. The 
*^one persistent force'* is not alone destructive of specialty, it is also 
creative of it. (a) As destructive it clashes the particular forces 
against each other and annuls their characteristics ; in its vast pro- 
cess every particular individual is a vanishing phase — (let one, at this 
point, study the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavad Gita — the "Vision 
of the Universal form of Vishnu'' for a poetic description of this 
thought ; or also the speech of the Erd-Geist in Goethe's Faust, or 
Carlyle's chapter on ''Natural Supernaturalism" in the Sartor Besar- 
ttis). Now what happens in this negative process of annullment of 
all distinctions ? — of course the restoration*of the original unparticu- 
larized universal — the ''persistent force." The particular is swallow- 
ed up in the universal, (b) But on the other hand, the negation of 
the one particular is through the origination of another equally eva- 
nescent. Looked at from the stand-point of persistence of the finite, 
the process is entirely negative, a perpetual destruction of special 
forms. Looked at from the stand-point of the formless universal, the 
process is perpetual creation of individual forms — continual specializ- 
ation — ^realization of the universal "persistent force," (c) But both 
phases are one ; the annullment of one force is the creation of an- 
other ; and all proceeds from the one "persistent force." It is the 
one force which creates special forms by determinations or active 
self-limitation and the same Force which annuls or removes the spe- 
cial limitations of forms thereby created. It acts wholly on itself 
— for there is no other — and is an essential energy ; it gets no im- 
pulse from without, for thus it would not be a "persistent" force, but 
rather one of the special forces which belong to the manifestation of 
that persistent force. This One "persistent force," which is creative 
in its destructive activity, and destructive in its creative activity, 
is a being which is so widely different from the ordinary idea of 
force that it has no right to the name "force." It betra3's in its 
name only the source of its psychological evolution, (i. e., its gen- 
esis from the conception of special forces and their interdependence 
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in a One or totality). From analogy this One is called Force ; and 
is called "persisting" Force to indicate its radical, essential difference 
from finite forces. The latter only exist in opposition — in a tension 
with others, mutually limiting and mutually limited, — the^- evanesce 
it abides and there is no ''other" to i- — it has no teusion except what 
arises through its spontaneity. 

(4) Here enters the stage of freedom from Maya or illusion (of the 
senses ; the senses ani their picturing mode of thinking impose upt n 
us this veil over the nature of things ; material form is posited by 
them as ultimate substance, and hence we carry with us up to this 
last stage of finite thinking the illusion that time and space condition 
absolute existence ; here we have arrived at an idea which refuses 
to be thought under sense-forms modified as much as we please by re- 
flection). 

Such a One "Persistent Force" is a Self-Determining Totalitv 
which, as One, is neither in space nor in time. Space and time 
appertain only to its process as forms thereof ; to its specialization by 
creative and destructive acts. Space and Time therefore belong to its 
Manifestation or Self-Revelation. For the special forms which it 
originates reveal or manifest its nature. Its negative, or determin- 
ing act, by which it imposes a new form on what is old, is a creative 
act and reveals its energy. Again, every old form is a form that has 
proceeded from the same source of energy ; hence the creation is self- 
determination. The special form does not reveal the whole of the 
energy, and hence the residue of energy continues to act upon the 
created form and thereb}' destro\'8 it. Thus creation is only a half- 
revelation of the Absolute, and destruction only another half-revela- 
tion of the same ; both taken as One are the complete revelation as 
an Eternal process. The phase of negation is a tendency to the 
formless void of a pure abstract generalitj', an utterl}' indeterminate 
vacuity (which of course has no limitation b}' time or space, for it h:8 
no extension nor "shadow of change). The phase of creative activity 
is the tendency to complete specialization in time and space. The 
thought of such a being is not that of a force but of a self-related 
force — the infinite possibility of forces — their endless and unlimited 
generation — inei^haustible, omnipotent. It is not onlj* this, but it is 
the thought of infinite, unceasing return to itself out of all form, oat 
of all time-and-space relations into its own absoluteness or utter gen* 
erality devoid of all determination or relation to others. 

Now we see (or may see) that it is only a question of names ; what 
shall we call this being — what shall we recognize under this definition? 
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Certainly not a mere force. If we invest gate the world of experi- 
ence for similar attributes we shall find onlj* one existence correspond- 
ing to this being, in an}* adequate degree, and that existence is mind, 
or thinking activity. If we name it "Force," it is all the same, we 
shall think under that name an absolute unity, like the Ego, whose 
process is one of self-opposition in the form of subject and object, 
or self-objectivit}', whose very act of specialization (or self-duplication) 
is an act of return to its unity or generality. For the Ego is a pro- 
cess of self-object! vation in which the outcome or result is RE- 
COGNITION of self. It is a self-returnini light which arrives at 
clearness and consciousness. A "blind force" it could be only when 
as finite it stood in antithesis to other forces and was thereby limited, 
annulled, and prevented from return into itself. No absolute totality 
could be unconscious, for its self-relation is complete. Dependence 
on others is the characteristic of a finite being. At the point where 
this dependence begins to be a self-relation we have a semi-conscious 
state — that of feeling, desire, appetite, instinct ; when this depend- 
ence reaches a higher form of self-relation it becomes sense-percep- 
tion ; this gives place to reflection, wherein the dependence on the 
without is recognized as itself dependent on a within (a general es- 
sence lying beyond the objects of sense) ; and this again through the 
recognition of self-determination as the true Objective Reality arrives 
at the freedom from Maya. 

(5) The process of creation and annullment of special forms is no idle 
play of forces. Force is manifested as return always to equilibrium and 
always presupposes a destroyed equilibrium. Force can act of itself 
only towards the restorarion of the equilibrium, and hence all force in 
the universe tends to "run down*' or to cease — there can be no "per- 
petual motions" on the idea of force, per se. But the totalit}- must 
destroy equilibrium (i. e., create the tension of self-opposition which 
is the occasion of the manifestation of force as restoration of equilib- 
rium) as well as restore it. The activity which destroys equilibrium 
is an activity tchich determines ideals. Equilibrium arises when the 
real (in time and space) has attained its ideal ; i. e., its potential! t}" 
coincides with its actualit}', A finite process would "run down." 
But a world process that Aasnotrun down in all the infinite past, evi- 
dently belongs to a self-making ideal process — to one wherein the 
Absolute points to an infinite ideal in the world of the reaU so that 
the process of forces may never "run down*' but alwaj's run up to- 
wards the realization of higher and higher forms. 

The Absolute therefore does not idly create and destroy, but wills 
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the realization of himself in the realm of specialization or objectivity 
and hence where there is chaos otherwise there rises a chain of being 
which we call nature — in which each lower is cancelld or annulled for 
and b)' the realization of the higher ideal — mineral, plant, animal, man 
— ever approaching the "stable equilibrium" of the "persistent force,*' 
which is conscious personality. Hence in this realm of phenomenality, 
where the play of forces seems to an incomplete investigation to re- 
sult in the void indeterminateness of annihilation, we shall find an in- 
evitable progress toward conscious personality as the goal. This is the 
road to the "many self-conscious beings" which formed the second 
difficulty named by Mr. Ames. 

In a brief "discHSsion" like this, we cannot expect to answer objec- 
tions at all points. On the contrary, we are aware that we have 
raised unanswered objections at all points of the way. We have only 
outlined the answer as it lays in our mind, and as we find it in the 
sj'stems of all great "speculative" thinkers under varying modes of ex- 
pression — ^Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Meister Eckhart, Jacob Boehme, 
Leibnitz, Spinoza and Hegel. — [Ed. 
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PrometheuSf DionyaoSj Sokrates, Chrsstos. Beiiraege Religions— 
Geschichte von Heinrich Karl Hugo Delff. Gotha: Friedrich An- 
dreas Perthes. 1877. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we welcome this new work from the band of 
Mr. Delflf, whose previous works on the field of philosophy we have had occa- 
Bion to notice already. That which lends a particular zest and interest to 
Dr. Delff *s works is the supremely antagonistic stand-point he takes again^ 
every view advanced by the philosophy and civilization of the present time. 
It is not only the theoretical propositions of Darwinism or Orthodox Theol- 
ogy which he fights with inexorable; animosity; but the whole mode of life 
of this age, with its railroads, factories, corporative enterprises and noisy- 
machinery in general, is extremely obnoxious to him. The same complaint, 
however, namely, that the extraordinary industrial development of this age, 
which has so largely taken the place of the development of our Agricultaral 
resources, to which the earlier days of our Republic were devoted, may be beard 
from the lips of many an old American, and even from many a gloomy-minded 
statesman and journalist of the present day. 

In the present work Mr. Delff has proposed to himself, as he expresses it in 
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his dedicatory preface, ^^to place the true ideals, the true problems of mankind 
in a new light, and to make them again recognizable in unmistakable clear- 
ness, from out of the dust and ashes under which criticism and changing pub- 
lic opinion have buried them. And since at the present day all the decisive vi- 
tal questions that have agitated mankind from earliest times, have been thrown 
into confusion by a very chaos of old, inhierited— and perhaps still more by 
modern — opinions and notions, whereof even yet each day brings forth new 
ones, it seems to he imperatively demanded that we should go back to the orig- 
inals of history, and take hold of and interpret them with historical and philo- 
sophical spirit. The truly philosophical spirit is the truly historical spirit, 
and vice versa. The truly historical is the spirit of history, and not the spirit 
disliiled from history, but the spirit which lives in it and Impregnates It. This 
spirit is the unity of the Divine and the human.*' 

Without specially characterizing the present work of Mr. Delff, except in so 
far as to say, that Prometheus is to him the originator of manufacturing as 
distinguished from agricultural life, that both the Prometheus and the Diony- 
sos myths are in his view prototypes of the pure ^^Christos'' religion, and that 
Sokrates was a meddlesome, though well enough meaning man of reflection, 
who laid the foundation for the destruction of Greek life by leading the Greeks 
away from their immediate, cheerful belief in Zeus, without substituting an- 
other faith in its place — we cannot do better to characterize Mr. Delff 's general 
views on the relation of religions than by quoting again, and this time from 
the latter pages of his work. 

*'*' The whole process, the whole life-work of mankind has for it^ objects to 
overcome death. But this object is morally conditioned. Or rather it results 
as a consequence of a higher, internal development of life. The more man de- 
velops himself within himself humanly, spiritually^ and the more he fSsels him- 
self In bis Inmost, spiritual being, as therein distinguished from and eleva- 
vated above nature and nature*s laws, the more peculiarly he also becomes con- 
selous of having overcome death. This is the life-conflict of mankind, the con- 
flict between spirit and nature, that is, of nature as it is in Itself^, of wild na- 
ture ; and the last enemy of mankind is death, the end of nature. Nature be- 
gins in order to end, and ends in order to begin ; creating and destroying unite 
in nature. Man, comprehending himself within himself in a higher being, 
transcends the beginning as well as the ending of nature ; he has overcome the 
world and death. This is the best proof of immortality, the Being, the Eter- 
nal Life, which man lives in himself; and there is no other proof than this. 
To believe in a heaven and yet 'to hold it a beautiful fairy tale* is all the same. 
31lserable men I Live heaven, and you will remain in heaven, and nobody will 
expel you from It. What Is all this vanity about, this coquetry to look with 
heroic resignation into the face of death, of annihilation? Aye, If you feel 
nothing. It may well be that In such nothingness even the nothing shall not 
appear to you any longer wondrous. But you forget the Will. Who can ex- 
tinguish the Are of the Will ? It must burn, I apprehend, unto all eternity. 
But immortality, true immortaliry, eternal life, is a need of the ecul, and is the 
deed which it does with and In God. 

^^Hellenbm an^l Christianity are not opposites, but Judaism and Christianity 
are opposites absolutely irreconcilable and excluding each other. Judea 
the dead remnant of which Is Judaism, was merely the hull wherein which 
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Christianity secretly prepared itself, until it burst this bull and entered in full 
clearness into the world. Hellenism cannot perish so long as the world stands, 
and Christianity presupposes Heller ism as well as absorbs it in order to im- 
pregnate it. The true, historically proven road to Christianity does not pass 
through Judea, but through Hellenism. Judea is a bursted bull, a means 
of development which has now become superfluous and without impor- 
tance. The Jews do not know what they worship. Hellenism is the whole, 
full content and encirclement of the spiritual powers and effects of life, so Ur 
as they are included and designed in the natural, that is, in inborn conscious- 
ness. These had to be developed and interpreted beforehand ; and Christian- 
ity enters to replenish them, to interpret their true essence, objects and motives 
Hellenism interprets spirit in a natural form and direction, but Christianity in- 
terprets the spirit in itself, the subject of the spirit, which has thrown its glow 
«nd glimmer from the beginning into the natural and nature-bound conscious- 
ness of mankind, and still so throws it. Li^rht shines in darkness, but dark- 
ness comprehends it not ; that is, it comprehended only the glow, and that it 
did very well comprehend and interpret wonderfully— but not itself, not the 
light itself. 

**Now this light itself has come into the world, the light which enlightens 
every man, and in the glow and glimmer whereof the consciousness of a high- 
er humane destination grew clear. The word of Qod went forth and goeth 
forth to all men ; but the word, the eternal principle of the word, or the words 
of God which, as such, exist only as externalizatlons of His being, the Word 
became liesh and made present In itself the Self-being and Self-life of God, of 
the true God, whom undoubtedly the whole world in its worship meant and 
knew as being, not knowing, however, what and who He was, and not being 
able to know this, since He Himself was not as yet in the world. But now He 
is in the world, and through Jesus, In those who believe- In Him. Jesus is this 
focus of true Humanity, which Is Identical with Divinity ; this focus, wherein 
<xod, as he is truly in himself, makes himself present to humanity and passes 
irom his transcendence and superworldllness Into Immanence ; and only he 
"Who believes that He is Jesus, has communion with God and takes part in eter- 
nal life. And it became clear that God is spirit, and as spirit Love, and that in 
this internal essence and Being true £iernity, true Redemption and Overcom- 
ing of Nature and Time Is included,— not a physical but a spiritual overcom- 
ing ; an Internal victory and peace In deflance of all outward disturbances. 

**Thls Is the true spirit of Christianity, and not the old talk of forgiveness of 
sins. On that talk you cannot found even a proof of Christianity, if any one 
should want simply such a proof. For even our forefathers prayed to Varuna: 
*' Forgive us our trespasses !" and does any one believe that they did not re- 
ceive and experience forgiveness? Perhaps they experienced it even more in- 
tensely than we experience it, since they always kept belore their eyes their 
real sins, and not the abairactum of a general sin of mankind. Look but at 
thin;;s naturally, and not according to dogmatic presuppositions. Whosoever 
lias the spirit of the Lord within him has forgiveness of his sins ; otherwise 
not 

*'The true world Is the humane, and humanly cultured world, the system of 
culture ; and here are the connecting ties, which lead Christianity upwards into 
bright, high Eternity." a. b. k. 
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System oj Shakespeare's Dramas, Ry Denton J. Snider, in two 
volumes. St. Louis : G. I. Jones & Co. 1877. 

In these two volumes we have the completion of the great work commenced 
by Mr. Snider some years since— the work of critically analyzing Shake- 
speare's dramas according to their dramatic content, and of "setting forth the 
thought, organization and characters of each drama, and further fo group cog- 
nate dramas into a higher whole by their common fundamental principle, and 
finally to behold all the dramas of the poet as one whole." This ic will be 
readily confessed is one of the most daring labors ever undertaken by a critic; 
and if Mr. Snider had signally failed in every point named-— still he would de- 
serve admiration for his courage in enlisting in so good a cause. 

We have had grammatical, metrical, and textual criticism — so much indeed, 
that the most diligent scholar can hardly ever master it, and the aspiring 
youth, eager for culture at the great fountains of Shakespeare's mind, is often 
kept entirely away from the cant<*nt? of the dramas by reason of the linguistic 
eru'^ition in the foreground. Then there has been historical research relating 
to the plots, dates of the plays, allusions to contemporaries, the poet's biog- 
raphy, editions of his plays, «&c., — a literature in itself. Then there have been 
numerous works on the probable education, theoretical and practical, of Shak- 
spcare — how he got his knowledge of law, of ancient and modern languages, 
Ac, Ac. Then there Is the best part of Shakespearian literature, which merely 
analyzes the characters or points out and discusses beautiful and striking pas- 
sages, etc., without considering the main point after all. For why should the 
dramatic elements, the collisions, the threads, movements and groupings, be 
left out of consideration ? Is not this rather the main thing in the literary 
critlchm of Shakespeare ? 

Doubtless it Is not necessary to defend critical analysis of works of art, al- 
though there are people who tell us that it Is a great offence done to their aes- 
thetic sense to have a beautiful work analyzed. They would seem, however, to 
be too sensuous. For reason may participate In as^tlietic enjoyment when the 
work of art Is reallv one of eternal beauty. For Beauty is merely the sensu- 
ous apparition of Reason. A true critical analysis of a work of art, is the 
only sure ground for ajsthetlc ta^te to rest on. That aesthetic taste which can- 
not endure interpretative criticism, certainly rests on no better grounds than 
sentimental prejudice. 

The>e essays of Mr. Snider, some of which have appeared in our St. Louis 
magazines, have been thoroughly revised and united into a whole by a series of 
introductions, which point out the common fundamental principles and the spe- 
cllic differences. An outline of Mr Snlder's system of classification Is all that we 
can give here. Part 1. treats the LEGENDAKV DRAMA : (a) Tragedy (1) 
first group— i\iQ "real" tragedies (touching society and the family, the "real" 
world)— Timon (property), Romeo and Juliet (lovers), Othello, (husband and 
wife), r*i*ar (parents and children); (2) aecmd ^/-om;?— tragedies of the ideal : 
Macbeth (imagination), Hamlet (intelligence), (b) Comedy or Mediated Drama 
("meiliated" because the collision is solved by mediation, while the tragedy 
en«ls only with death); third group — tragi-comodies: M'jrchant of Venice (me- 
diated by friend's wife), AlFs Well that Ends Well (by the wife). Much Ado 
About Nothing (varied mediation); fourth group— p\ire comedies: Comedy of 
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Errors, Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Love's 
Labor Lost (all mediated by destroying the delusion). Fifth group — monastic 
life: Measure for Measure. Sixth ^rrow;?— idyllic life : Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona (mediated by outlaw life), As You Like it (by shepherd liie), Winter's Tale 
(by shepherd life), Cymbeline (by hunter life). Seventh group^pure ideal world: 
Midsummer Night's Dream (mediated by the fairy world). Terape«st (by spirit 
world.) 

Part II. of the work treats of the HISTORICAL DRAMA, (a) TranHtion to 
HiaioricalDrama.'TroilvLB and Cresslda. (b) Roman Seriea— Tragic; (1) Pro- 
logue: Corlolanus (2) From Republic to Empire— mediated: Julius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopntra (3) Epilogue: Titus Andronicus. (c) English Series— 
mediated. (1) Prologue: King John; (2) Lancastrian Tetralogy— -mediated ; 
Richard II., Henry IV. and Henry V. (3) Yorkian Tetralogy— Tragic: Henry 
v., Richard IIL (4) Epilogue: Henry VII L 

The style in which these volumes are printed by Messrs. G. I. Jones & Co., 
is more than creditable to St. Louis— it reminds us rather of the typograph- 
ical work of the Riverside Press. 

r We rank this work of Mr, Snider among the great works of literary crit- 
icism, and predict for it a permanent place in English literature. 

The Indian Saint; or^ Buddha and Buddhism; a Sketch, historical and critical. 
By Charles D. B. Mills. Northampton, Mass.: Journal and Free Press Co. 
1876. 

The chief aim of the above work seems to be to Aimlsh a protest against the 
spirit of narrowness which knows only the dogmas which it suckled in its in- 
fancy, and paints all religious creeds except its own, in colors so dark that they 
cannot be discriminated, the one from the other. Thus If it is Christian it calls 
all the rest of the world heathen, and looks askance even at any scientitic study 
of their forms of religion. As phases of human development each human 
tribe possesses or ought to possess an unlimited interest for the man of science. 
Human history is the unfolding of man's nature. What there is in each man 
potentially stands there actually before him in all men. It is of interest to 
study not only the institutions of the family, civil society and the State — but 
it is of pre-eminent interest to study the religion of a tribe of men. In how 
far have they become conscious of the highest principle in the Universe a£ a 
person/U being— in ho^ far have they become conscious of their own immor- 
tal destiny as persons, and of the world of nature as symbol and instrument 
for its realization ? These questions for all who have reached the scientific 
standpoint ought to have a paramount interest. Doubtless, It is only through 
this that any one may have an adequate idea of the substantial achievements 
upon which the highest of religions rests. He must trace historically the ele- 
vation of man from the crudest feticism, and see even the immense step in ad- 
vance over the brute which the lowest form of feticism gave. He must study 
the import of even the most revolting rites of heathen religions, and see what 
positive value they have. Then tracing them up lo their modified shapes \n 
the most spiritual religions — see what wonderful doctrines they were the rudi- 
ments of. Human eacriflce is the rudimentary expression of the necessity 
which all men feel that in order to realize their rational nature they mustsacri- 
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fice their animal nature. Transfigured in the Christian religion it expresses 
the still higher truth that only through yicark)U8 suffering can spiritual life 
be attained and sustained. 

It is of the greatest importance that the religious dogma be traced out in the 
protean forms which it assumes in the three spheres of secular life. For the 
religious dogma states the Amdamental consciousness of spiritual nature 
which a people has reached. A people will be led by this as by an invisible 
lode-stone, and will unconsciously shape all of it« secular institutions by it. 
Hence taking in hand the religious dogmas of a people we have a key to the 
form of the State, the social castes, the family, as there realized. 

With us, the Christian doctrines of grace and vicarious atonement are fun- 
damental ideas, and underlie all our institutions. In civil society as we 
have organized it each man contributes his mite of labor to the aggregate of 
human labor, and in turn is allowed to share in the total product of the entire 
human race. For the wages of his daily labor— say at making shoes— he is 
allowed to share in the product of mankind as he finds it in market— partak- 
ing of the food and clothmg that has traveled thither from the remote ends oi^ 
the earth. He is allowed a still higher privilege— that of participating in the 
stored up wisdom of the race. All men have experienced their sorrows and 
trials and have learned spiritual lessons — some this and some that lesson. By 
written language, by tradition, and by direct communication with his fellow 
men, each man saves or may save himself a thousand years of bitter personal- 
experience. For he may enter into the dearly-bought experience of the race, 
each man sharing in what all men in all ages have wrought out. 

This is an example of the way in which the religious doctrines take real 
form in human institutions. 

The first dim perception of spiritual nature as something universal and par- 
ticular at the same time— and hence as something immaterial^ for material 
nature is particular, here and now, and not universal— the first insight into thia 
leads to such religious riles as we find among savages. The celebration of the 
great fact thus impesfectly 8ecn,by means of ciuel mutilation and even by means- 
of sacrifice of human Hfe.glves way after a while to clearer perceptions and more 
refined ceremonies. Under all, ho\iever, there n mains the fact of vicarious 
atonement — of the sacrifice of each individual as individual for the race, and in 
turn the gift of grace which the race proffers the individual— the sacrifice of 
all individuals as individuals being, when aggregated, the gift of grace of the 
whole to each, thus wonderfully transformed. 

The insight which forms the basis of the Buddhistic religion is that of the 
Sankhya Philosophy of India. In this philosophy a reaction l)egins against the 
religion of caste, which posits rigid distinctions between classes of men — fore- 
ordaining one class to be the holy Brahmins and another to be the wretched 
Sudras. The thinking of Kapila resulted in the Sankhya system, which seeks 
liberation of the soul from the irksome and galling limitations of caste (ex- 
pressed in a multitude of tedious ceremonial observances), and sets up an ab- 
stract principle as the ground of all things. It takes refuge in unconscious- 
ness. The absohite shall be such an abstract negative one as shall exclude 
all limitations, even the self-limitation which is involved in consciousness*^ 
This • ' liberaUon " is the " Nhrana " of the Buddhists. It is only the negative 
phase of the universal and the opposite phase (i. e., of particularity) which is. 
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Just as essential, is not emphasized. Hence in the Buddhistic phase of religion 
we find onlj a doubtful recognition of immortality, at best. Its mission was 
to subvert the tyranny of the caste system, and assert that the holy stat€ Into 
which all Brahmins were born, could be achieved by the asceticism (self-sacri- 
iice) of the lowest caste. This was indeed a blessed doctrine compared with 
the Indian doctrine of caste. The Buddhistic religious life— entirely occupied 
in freeing Itself from mortal frailty by means of ascetic renunciation of the pas- 
sions and appetites which form in the aggregate HUMAN SELFISHNESS— 
presents lovely phases to our view continually. But its fatal defect is its utter 
incapacity to develop out of itself and in harmony with itself a three-fold sec- 
ular life — family, society, and the State. 

Christianily on the other hand recognizing the universality of the special in- 
dividual (stating it in the dogmiis of immortality of the individual soul, of 
personal responsibility, and of the Infiuite effects of personal choice, and of 
the divine nature of humanity — God takes on a human form) — ^is positive 
where Buddhism is only negative. Hence the secular has a basis on which it 
can develope infinitely, within the Christian religion. 

If we think that Mr. Mills has prized the doctrines of Buddhism somewhat 
too highly, and failed to point out the features wherein it falls so essentially 
behind Christianity, we must not withhold from him the praise due to his 
fiiitliful and enthusiastic study of the subject. We must bear testimony to the 
spirit of fniruess manifested, and to the value of his labor in collecting so much 
material for ajcomparative study of religions. 

La Filosojia della Scuole Italiane, Rioista Blmestrale conteneitte 
gli atti della Societk promotrice degli studj filosoflci e letterarj, 
Boma. 1875 and 1876. 

In our last volume we gave the contents of Vols. IX., X., and XI., of the 
above named Journal. We have continued the table of contents through Vols. 
XII., XIII., and XIV. Count Tereozlo Mamlanl, the chief editor, and his as- 
sistants. Doctors G. M. Bertini, Luigi Ferri, and G. Barzellottl, have made an 
exceedingly interesting work, as the rich and varied contents here show : 

Vol. XL, Part 1., Aug., 1875.— 1. Critique of Revelation, by T. Mamiani. 
2. Tlieory of Perception, by Collyns Simon. 3. Edward von Hartmann's 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, by F. Bonatelli. 4. The Doctrine of Innate 
Ideas according to Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz, by L. Celll. 5. Bibliogra- 
phy. G. Recent Publications. 

Vol. XII., Part 2, Oct., 1875.— 1. Critique of Revelation — Dr. Heveley's 
Mystical Doctrines, by T. Mamianl. 2. Philosophy of Religion— Hartmann 
upon the Religion of the Future,by L. Ferri. 3. Method adopted in*»Zfa Filoso- 
jia della ScHole Italiane,^^ a letter to M. A. Espinas and Digione, by T. Mami- 
ani. 4. Eduard v. Hartmann's Philosophy of the Unconscious, by F. Bonatelli. 
5. The Principal Form in which the Problem of Human Liberty is Presented in 
development ofthe History of Philosophy. Ch. IL The Problem of Moral Lib- 
erty in the Philosophy of the Middle Ages, by G. Barzellottl. 6. Bibliogra- 
phy. (A.) The Apology of Vlnccnzio di Giovanni. (B.) Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason. A study of Prof. Pietro Ragnlsco. (C.) The Economic Social 
Combination, or Utilitarianism, by Alexandre Piola. (D.) Socrates' Concej.* 
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tion oi Ethics, by Alessandro Paoli. (E.) Dialogues of Plato Newly Expoun- 
ded, by Eugenio Ferrai. Vol. II. Socratlc Diahjgues ; second scries. (F.) Prin- 
ciples of the Philosophy of Right, and particularly of Penal Law. Let- 
ters of T. Mamiani and P. S. Mancini. 7. Kecent publications. 

VoL XIL, Part 3., Dec, 1875.— 1. Critique of Revelation. Dr. Heverley's 
3Iy8ticism, by T. Mamiani. Method adopted in '*La Filosojia,^^ &c., by T. 
Mamiani. 2. A Tetter to Count Mamiani, by A. Espinas. 3. A Critique of 
Utilitarianism, by C. Cantoni. 4. Upon the Question of the Idea, by G. B. 
Bulgarini. 5. Upon the boolv **The Apology of V. dl Giovanni:" A letter to 
Count Terenzio Mamiani, by V. di Giovanni. 6. The Doctrine of Innate Ideas 
according to Dcbcarles, Locke, and Leibnitz, by L. Ceili. 7. Bibliogniphy. 
(A.) The Spirit of Aquinas and Modern Philosophy: Scholastic Aristotelian- 
Ism in the History of Philosophy. (B.) The Address of Mamiani at the 12th 
Scientiiic Congress in Palermo. (C.) Object and Office of Psychology. (D.) 
Journal for Philosophy and Philosophical Criticism. 8. Notices of Reviews. 
9. Recent publications. 

Vol, XIIL, Part 1., Feb., 1876.— 1. The Conscience: a Psychological and His- 
torical Study, by L. P'errl. 2. Eduard von Hartmann's Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious, by F. Bonatelll. 3. The Doctrine of the Iimate Ideas according to 
Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz, by L. Celli. 4. Hermann UlricI, by A. Paoll. 
5. Philosophy of Religion, by G. M. Bertinl and T. Mamiani. 6. Bibliogra- 
phy. (A.) Bertl upon Copernicus and the Reception of the Copernican Sys- 
tem in Italy. (B.) La Bauca upon the Dialectics. (C.) C. Cantoni: Sketch of 
the Elements of Philosophy. (D.) Caslagnola: Concerning the Validity of 
the Principle of Contradiction. (E.) Schiff: Physics in Philosophy. (F.) 
Bertinarla: The Doctrine of the Evolution of the Transcendental Philosophy. 
(G.) Acri: Of some Criticisms of Spaventa upon Fiorentino Imbriani's Treat- 
ment of our Modern Philosophy. (H.) Vera: Hegel's Philosophy of Religloi \ 
trrnslated for the first time, and accompanied by introductions and a running 
commentary. (I.) Revlue Philosophique de la France et de Tetranger. (J.) 
Mind, London. 7. Recent publications. 

Vol. XIII., Part 2, April, 1876.— I. Critique of Revelation. Mystic Doctrine 
of Dr. Heverley of Charleston, by Terenzio Mamiani. 2. New Elucidations 
upon the Question of the Idea, by G. M. Bertinl. 3. Upon Evolution, by Ter- 
enzio Mamiani. 4. Concerning the articles of Carlo Cantoni upon Sensation, 
by Ivo Clavarlnl Don I. 5. The First Act of the Intellect, by Ant. Martinaz- 
zoll. 6. Bibliography. 7. Philosophical periodicals. 8. Notices. 0. Recent 
publications. 

Vol. XIIL, Part 3, June, 1876.-1. Upon Evolution, by T. Mamiani, 2. The 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, by F. Bonatelll. 3. Critique of Revelation, 
by T. Mamiani. 4. Bibliography. (A.) Besevi upon Divination and Science. 
(B.) Uchronle: (Utopia). (C.) Fontana: Philosophy oi History. (D.) Renan: 
Dialogues and Philosophical Fragment?. (E.) Falco: on the Experimental 
Methoil. (F.) Poey : Positivism. 5. Philosophical periodicals. 6. Notices. 
7. Recent publications. 8. Index to the volume. 

Vol, XIV., Part 1, Aug., 1876.— 1. Philosophy of the Unconscious, by F. 
Bonatelll. 2. Upon Evolution, by Terenzio Mamiani. 3. Professor Ferri's 
**Study" on Conscience, by Bulgarini. 4. The Question of the Idea again, by 
Terenzio Mamiani. 5. A letter to Prof. Ferri upon his work on Final Causes^ 
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by T. Mamiani. 6. Bibliography. (A.) Windelband upon the actual state of 
Psychological Research. (B.) Bertini on the Conception of Species, (C.) Lac- 
riola on Pedagogy. (D.) MelUIo upon the idea of Justice. (E.) Cavagnari : 
Elements of the System of Justice. 5. Philosophical periodicals. 6. Notices. 
7. Recent publications. 

Vol, XIV., Botrt 2., Oct., 1876.— 1. Evolution, conclusion, by T. Mamiani. 2. 
Psychological Method and the Study of Conscience, L. Ferri. 3. Philosophy 
of Religion, by T. Mamiani. 4. Effects of Modern Philosophical Theories 
upon Moral and Social Science, by Angelo Valdarnini. 5. An Insufficient 
Philosophy of History; a letter to Luigi Luzzatd, by T. Mamiani. 6. Bibliog- 
raphy. (A.) W. Volkmann, Ritt. v. Volkmar's Manual of Psychology. (B.) 
Gibellini Tornielli on Strict Metaphysics. (C.) Matthew Arnold on the Relig* 
ious Crisis. (D.) Alfonso M. De Caroon the Preliminary to Philosophy, &c. 
(E.) Terenzio Mamiani upon the Compendium and Synthesis of Philosophy. 
(F.) Angeloni Barbianl upon Tommaso Campanella. (G.) Giulio Lazzarini on 
the Proposition for Obligatory Instruction in Rational Ethics. (H.) Salvatore 
Cassara on Literary Studies and Philosophical Fragments. 7. Philosophical 
,I)eriodicals. 8. Notices. 9. Recent publications. 

Vol, XIV., Part 3, Dec., 1876.— 1. The Conscience, by Luigi Ferri. 2. Phi- 
losophy of Religion, by Terenzio Mamiani. 3. Moral Disinterestedness, by A. 
MardnazoUi. 4. The New Criticism of Carlo Renouvier, by Romeo Manzonl. 
4. An Insuiflcient Philosophy of History: second letter addressed to L. Luz- 
zatti, by Terenzio Mamiani. 6. Bibliography. (A.) Augusto Conti. (B.) 
Baldassare Labanca. (C.) Emanuele Latino. (D.) R. Bobba. (E.) J. Froh- 
schammer. (F.) Glambattista Peyretti. (G.) G. M. Bertini. (H.) G. M. Ber- 
tini. (I.) Felice Tocco. (J.) Ant. Michetti. (K.) C. Glacomlni and A. Mosso. 
(L.) N. N. (M.) Pietro Sicillani. (N.) Francesco Acri. (O.) Terenzio Mam- 
iani. 7. Philosophical periodicals. 8. Notices. 9. Recent publications. 

M. J. H. 



Aphorisma Concerning the Drama. By E. von Hartmann. Berlin: VV. Mueller. 
1870. 

In this pamphlet, republished from a German quarterly, Mr. Hartmann has 
unquestionably achieved a masterpiece of artistic criticism. The chief part 
of the drama, thus he begins, is its material, its substance ; for the form is al- 
ways more or le^s unltorm. It Is the selection of the subject, which preemin- 
ently characterizes the poet ; In proof of which look even at the selection of 
subjects by musicians. Mozart toolc hold of anything he could lay hands on ; 
Beethoven's ^'Fidelio*' shows us in the love of husband and wife the highest 
chastity of a profoundly internal soul-life; Weber rushes off into iairyland, 
where dwell Oberon and Tltantia ; Wagner goes back to the German legends 
of the Middle Ages, with their chivalry and mysticism ; Auber requires noth- 
ing but the gracious coquetry of the aalon ; Meyerbeer finds nothing bad. 
provided it produces effect, and Verdi feels at home only in Victor Hugo^s 
realm of the horrible. To show how difficult it is to both invent a subject anU 
dress it up in dramatic form, von Hartmann refers to Shakespeare ; and the 
requirements he makes of a dramatic subject are, first, that it mast be poed- 
•cal ; second, that it must be dramatic, i. e., capible of being made visible by 
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external action ; and, thirdly, that it must be tit for stage representation, and 
hence not too lengthy, and divisible into certain parts, acts, which admits of a 
steady increase of effect. Unity of time and place are also to be attended to 
as much as possible. Fourthly, the suDject must be g^eneraily comprehensible 
from, and sympathetic toward a human standpoint, that is, it must not depend 
for its efTect on exclusively national and temporary conditions, but must ap- 
peal to all men and for all time. Finally, the subject must be simple ; that is, 
concentrated, or limited. 

Concerning the diction of the drama, Mr. Hartmann observes that the only 
rule to be observed is to find the correct expression for the spfritual content to 
be conveyecl ; hence, to let the diction altogether vanish in that content and be 
as modest as possible. ''Every attempt to beautliy language, as such, is a fiiil- 
ure, when tried in the drama, and serves only to hide the spiritual content In 
a dead formality." Goethe's Tasso, Iphigenla, &G,y are cited as illustrations, 
and Tennyson's recent dramatic attempts would unquestionably have been 
classified In the same category, had Mr. U. known them at the time. He like- 
wise very Judiciously recommends that dramatists, and Indeed poets generally, 
should avoid as much as possible the use of a special language for poetry, as 
distinguished from the vulgar prose. Hitherto, says he, the English and Ger- 
man languages have kept freer from this vice of using a special vocabulary for 
poetry, than the other European languages ; and It Is to be hoped that both, 
authors and hearers, will assist In bringing the language of poetry as near as 
possible to that of ordinary conversation hereafter. 

Mr. Hartmann then passes over to a discussion of the Aristotelian require- 
ments of the purpose of the drama, and more especially of the tragedy, name- 
ly, that it should create pity (sympathy) and fear (terroi), and of this part of 
his work we cannot speak too highly ; but we would not have room here to do 
it justice. The miln question then arises — to which all the foregoing is but 
preparatory, why should the tragedy, which has for its object solely to arouse 
two certainly disagreeable feelings, pity and terror, have the extraordinary 
fascination for the human mind, which it undoubtedly exercises. And here 
it Is where Mr. Hartmann brings in a spice of his so-called pessimism ; that is, 
a view of the world, which regards human Hie as It is, and Indeed all life, as 
something which liad better never have been. "Tragedy alone, of all forms of 
poetry, teaches us, even as religion and philosophy teach us, to consider the 
world and life as something subordinate, as something which points to a bc- 
3'ond. as something whereunto to cling and hang as a highest and final object 
is pure folly. The dying hero of the tragedy addresses to each auditor as it 
were these words of Christ: "In the world ye shall suffer trouble; but, be 
comforted, 1 have overcome the world." ^. b. k. 

Erlaeuierungen Zur Metaphysik des Ufibewuaaien. Von Eduard von Hartmann. 
Berlin: CarlDuncker. 1874, 

This pamphlet being written in reply to a criticism of Dr. Volkelt on von 
Hartmann's system, can naturally find no extended notice here. It is, In its 
main points, directed to a refutation of Hegel's "Panloglsm." Mr. von Hart- 
mann's object Is to show, that apart from the Logical — the Idea, or the Ego — 
in the Universe, there Is also an Illogical, a Xon-Ego, which Hegel always re- 
fused to recognize, though he could not help bringing It forward in every part 
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of his system. This is in truth the main quarrel which Hai tniann Ttxisvs with 
Hegel throughout all his writings. Fiehte, it is well Ivnown, never gave cause 
lor any lilfe misapprehension. His Xon-Ego, the World of Nature, is always 
posited as the absolute opposite of the Ego, the utterly Illogical and Irration- 
al, which must be made logical and rational through the Ego, and cannot be- 
come so otherwise. Moreover, it cannot so become perfectly logical and ra- 
tional, except in the course of an infinite time. The world of nature, as well 
as the world of mankind, which forms a part of It, is, as it is, from Fithte's 
point (jf view,. utterly opposed to "eason. Hence our constant attempts to sub- 
due nature more and more to the power oi human reason, by all po^^ible 
means of mechanical ingenuity ; and to make the world of mankind a rational 
community of free beings by proper social and political institutions. 

It is somewhat strange that von Hartmann seems to have entirely overlooked 
Fichte^s btandpoint on ihis sub)ect. a. e. k. 



i. J. H. von KirehmanrCs ErkenntnUaiheoretiacher Pealismus. Von E. von Hart- 
mann. 

j?. Kriiiseht Orundlage dea TVanacendenlaien Realismua, Von £. v. Hartmann. 

These works treat the same subject, and may therefore properly be 
noticed together. The motto upon the cover of the last work gives the clue 
to the leading subject of boih works. It Is "The thing-iu-itstlf and its condi- 
tion," (Beachaffenheii), and Mr. Hartmann formulates it still closer wfaeu he 
announces in his preface to the Grundlage that the main and real probkm of 
cognition is to establish the relation between thinking and being, and make 
possible a mediation between them. '• The question is," says he, ** whether 
and how conscious human thinking is able to attain being, or whether it a.u$«t 
forever be limited to remain within its thoughts ; that is, the subjective ideal 
contents of its consciousness." It will thus be seen that Dr. Hartmann di&> 
cusses in these works the same question which Kant thought to have solved 
for all time in his "Critique of Pure Reason," and it seems somewhat strange 
that Mr. Hartmann should be so sincere an admirer of Kant as he seems to be, 
and yet treat as nought the great discovery made by Kant of the relation 
of conscious human thinking to being, upon which Kant's immortal fame 
rests as much as that of Newton does upon the discovery of the relation be- 
tween the planets and their movements. 

ii any one of our readers is still in doubt on that same subject, we can rec- 
ommend von Kartmann*8 works on the ground of their clearness of exposi- 
tion and elegance of style. They do not solve, and do not even pretend to 
solve the problem which they discuss, but they may lead many a reader to 
solve it for himself or to comprehend more fully the solution cfTered by Kant. 

A. E. K. 
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